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BEE CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


VER forty 
years ago, in 
a statement 
made to Con- 
gress of hisin- 
vestigations 
on the Pacific 
Coast,Gener- 
al Frémont 

expressed the 
wal FZ belief that the 


honey-bee could not exist west of the. 


Sierra Nevadas. This renowned explor 
er but shared a prevalent opinion, based 
on the climatic conditions of a country 
whose rainless summers seemed to imply 
4 universal absence of the flora essential 


toinsects of the A/e//:fera order. Indeed, 
so rare was the sight of the genus Afzs 
this side of the Great Plains, that the 
discovery of a single forlorn bee occa- 
sioned so genuine a surprise to this same 
officer, that he makes mention of it in a 
subsequent letter home. 

In some instances nature appéars to 
have falsely adjusted her relative pro- 
portions of supply and demand. Here 
were hundreds — nay,thousands of miles 
of ideal bee pasture all up and down the 
trend of these Western ranges, that for 
centuries had conserved their nectars for 
no more utilitarian purpose than to feast 
the torrid bumble-bee and wasp, the 
humming bird, or that remarkable little 
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gourmand of sweets, the Mexican honey- 
ant. 

As late as 1865, an able writer on Cal- 
ifornia’s resources unhesitatingly de- 
clared: “A farmer in this State who 
would successfully keep bees, must culti- 
vate such plants as will bloom in the 
long, dry summers. The hives should 
be set near a river or moist lowland. In 
the wide valleys and on the mountains 
many bees perish after the first months 
of spring, unless allowed all the honey 
they have previously made.” 

In conformity with such erroneous 
impressions, the first extensive apiaries 
of the Coast were established along the 
Sacramento River. This precinct is still 
prolific of honey, as statistics show that 
in 1887 there were shipped by rail from 
the city of Sacramento upwards of one 
hundred thousand pounds, nearly half 
of which found an Eastern market. 

Today, however, the typical bee-ranch 
of California occupies the high, gravelly 
ground of her foothills. At all seasons 
these elevations are bristling and fra- 
grant with chaparral, or smoothed into 
velvety softness by lapping mats of clo- 
ver and alfilerilla. This vegetation fur- 
nishes almost inexhaustible forage for 
bees. In fact, no month in these sec- 
tions is wholly devoid of honey-produ- 
cing plants. Here one is sure to run 
across Lilliputian cities of hives, dotting 
sagey slopes, or scattered about the 
erateful shade of cafions, which open 
their arms to the opulent plains below. 
The hives, usually white in color, with 
black, moving blotches on their fronts, 
and the primitive, weather - beaten 
shanty of the hermit who stands in the 
relation of both benefactor and robber 
to them, give just the bit of artificial 
element that transforms the wild solita- 
riness of the spot into something gre- 
garious and humane. 

In March, 1853, the first bees were 
brought to California. A traveler cross- 
ing the Isthmus on his way to this State 
purchased twelve swarms at Aspinwall, 


and landed them safely in San Fran- 
cisco. During the ensuing winter, the 
colonies dwindled to one swarm, which 
was removed to San José in the spring. 
Here in the valley of Santa Clara, with 
its prodigal provision of honey-hearted 
blossoms,the beesthrived and multiplied 
rapidly. The new colonies sold for one 
hundred dollars each, and honey brought 
at wholesale from two to four dollars per 
pound. 

Spurred by these phenomenal prices, 
an enterprising neighbor immediately 
took steps to secure the importation of 
twenty more swarms, and two years 
later the “ Pioneer Apiary of California ’ 
numbered seventy-two colonies. All of 
these were of the common variety known 
as the German or Black Bee, which after 
all is not black, but quite gray in tint. 
The entire State and the adjacent Ter- 
ritories were stocked with bees from 
this apiary. 

About this time a prominent Penn- 
sylvania apiarist, who has since invented 
the Harbison hive, sailed from New 
York inthe Northern Light, with sixty- 
seven swarms of bees snugly packed in 
the vessel’s hold. These were eventu- 
ally located near Sacramento, where 
their thrift and fertility exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the grati- 
fied experimentalist. 

For the next fifteen or twenty years, 
apiculture went hand in hand with agri- 
culture. Small farmers all over the State 
almost invariably owned a few hives 
that paid well, notwithstanding desul- 
tory attention, and a common ignorance 
of their requirements. But of late years, 
the “bee business” has attained the 
dignity of an exclusive interest and in- 
vestment. Not only is it a means of 
livelihood to hundreds of families, but 
in not a few cases it is a source of actual 
wealth. No other industry yields so 
large a profit for the outlay of capital. 
A stand of bees in the winter costs all 
the way from one tothree dollars. They 
begin swarming about the first of April. 
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Experience proved that bees were in 
no danger of starving in this climate, so 
long as they haunted the alternate 
flowers of mountain and mesa. Those 
localities are seldom nectarless, even in 
the dryest of summers. It takes but a 
modicum of moisture to bring a riotous 
crop of blooms on the alfilerilla, sage, 
sumac, buckwheat, hoarhound, flax, 
golden-rod, and yerba santa, on which 
the little creatures work with an aban- 
don of enjoyment. 

California's hilly regions are the Pales- 
tine of the New World. Most of their 
present harvesting is done by myriads 
of blissful bees ; but the time is not far 
distant when their infinite possibilities 
will command broader service than can 
be compassed by these marvelous in- 
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area of 158,360 square miles, and has 
only one valley, its great central dip, 
which measures at its widest point but 
little more than half a hundred miles 
from hill to hill. The colossal mountains 
running the length and breadth of the 
Coast have their correlative depressions 
of valleys, steppes, and plains, but form 
nevertheless innumerable broken sur- 
faces of uplands, with picturesque divis- 
ions and subdivisions of ridges, all 
offering the essential requisites for bee 
culture. 

Tk? orchardist does not always relish 
the near proximity of a bee ranch. His 
sun-dried fruit is apt to turn out a mass 
of pulpless skins, while his neighbors 
hives are stored therefrom with an extra 
quality of honey. He also claims that 


A LILLIPUTIAN CITY NEAR SANTA BARBARA. 
Photographed by Watkins. 


sects. Already the thrifty stems and 
vines of the orchardist are beginning 
to climb up from the cultivated fields of 
the valleys, disputing with the apiarist 
the wholesale possession of these vast 
territories. As yet, however, the pres- 
sure upon the latter is hardly felt, and 
not worth a moment’s anxious thought 
tohim. He knows the State covers an 


the bee does not wait for the aw] of the 
yellow-jacket, nor yet the incision of the 
ladybug, but itself pierces the skins of 
ripening fruit. 


Howbeit, this last accusation seems 


to be disproved by careful observation 


of the habits of bees. The Moorpark 
apricot, the fig, and several kinds of 
grapes, sometimes burst their skins 
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while mellowing, whereupon a bee will 
attack them with avidity. He is often 
dearly punished for his feast on apricot, 
which he takes alongside a demure lady- 
bug after she has pricked its yellow 
cheek. Either this “ golden apple”’ of 
Solomon’s has reached a degree of fer- 
mentation sufficient to intoxicate him, 
or else he partakes too greedily of its 
rich pulp, for he staggers about in help- 
less confusion, and rarely lives to reach 
the hive. 

It is South California more especially 
that reminds oneof the Holy Land. The 
likeness begins with the topographical 
structure of these widely separated lo- 
calities. Both have analogous mount- 
ains, deserts, and sea-coast, and it is 
said the valley about the Dead Sea and 
Death’s Valley in California are the only 
two places on the globe where the level 
of the sea is considerably above that of 
the valley. The atmosphere of South- 
ern California has the same delightful 
quality so enthusiastically extolled by 


Judean travelers. It is due in part toa 


warm current in the ocean near the coast 
line, and the contiguity of the Mojave 
and Colorado deserts, whose fiery fur- 
naces dry the moisture from the winds 
ere they are fanned back, warmed and 
purified. Then again a marked climatic 
effect is produced from the singular con- 
formation of the mountain ranges that in 
a measure separate the southern por- 
tion of the State from the rest of the 
continent. They are mightier than Leb- 
anon’s, and are prodigious points of re- 
flection and convergence of the sun’s 
rays. 

The resultant heat and dryness toa 
region thus insulated, joined to a pas- 
sionate florescence of the soil, have made 
its honey product far exceed the abun- 
dance attributed to favored spots in Pal- 
estine. No ancient or modern Canaan 
ever flowed such “brooks ot honey” as 
issued from the Simi or the San Fernan- 
do rocks when blasted by bee-hunters. 
Rivulets of the ambtrosial syrup trickle 


down these monstrous hives, while noth- 
ing smaller than barrels, wash-tubs, and 
boilers will hold the slabs of dripping 
comb. 

Slover Mountain, near Colton, is also 
literally gorged with honey, which is 
the accumulation of years of persistent 
hoarding. The bulk of these stores is 
impregnable to man and beast, for every 
hirsute animal evinces an inherent fond- 
ness for honey. 

Another remarkable natural hive is to 
be found on the Puente Rancho, twenty 
miles out from the city of Los Angeles. 
Here isan abandoned adobe house which 
for years has been given over to millions 
of bees. The venturesome tourist, haz- 
arding a peep through the cobwebby win- 
dow panes, sees columns of irregular, 
discolored honeycomb extending from 
roof to floor. 

Bees are generally believed to be the 
most conservative of insects, but there 
are times when their conduct is as whim- 
sical and capricious as that of a higher 
order of being. Asan instance, aswarm 
from this old adobe became discontent- 
ed with their spacious quarters, and one 
day obstinately hung themselves on a 
mulberry tree a few rods from the build- 
ing. After their tumultuous motions 
had subsided, there was a subtle dis- 
semination of the situation imparted to 
each insect by some mysterious be-:- 
Volapiik, when, by a unanimous impulse, 
they fell to work building comb on the 
bough towhichthey swung. Three years 
later they still remained in their oddly 
selected habitation, with no other shel- 
ter through the foregoing seasons than 
the soft folds of mulberry leaves. At 
this time the combs exceeded three feet 
in length, and were smoothly joined at 
the top, presenting the appearance of a 
mammoth pine-apple dangling from the 
branch. 

These wild bees not only take posses- 
sion of grottoes, fissures, hollow trees, 
walls and houses, but curiously enough 
they have been known to store honey 
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in badger and squirrel holes in the 
eround. A still more singular choice of 
abode was the sun-dried, odorless skele- 
ton of a horse half imbedded in the cac- 
tus clumps of the Tejunga Wash. Long 
before the bees took possession, the coy- 


— 
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otes and vultures had done their part ; 
and now the grewsome hollow between 
the stripped, curving ribs was stuffed 
with honeycombs of exquisite arrange- 
ment and color. We broke off a piece 
and ate it with relish, as Samson did of 
the honey in the lion’s carcass near the 
vineyards of Timnath. 

The Italian bee has fast superseded 
the German black variety in California, 
and is now the most universally es- 
teemed. It is supposed to be the “ vari- 
egated golden bee” of which Virgil sang 
acentury before Christ. It is worthy 
of such honor, being a beautiful insect, 
with three golden girdles about the pol- 
ished satin of its jacket. The Italian 
bee is a native of the province north of 
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the Gulf of Genoa, and in Europe is 
known as the Ligurian bee. It is har- 
dier and more amiable than the black 
bee, besides having the immense ad- 
vantage of being a better defender of the 
hive. In every instance a strong Italian 
colony is able to overcome its most re- 
doubtable enemy, the moth. <A San 
Mateo bee man displayed a clean comb 
which he drew from the center of a hive 
of Italians, asserting that two hours pre- 
viously it was badly infested withthe lar- 
ve and silken tubes of themoth. Though 
a native of Europe, the Gadleria cereana, 
or bee-moth, has found its way into this 
country, and is now the recognized ter- 
ror of apiarists. 


Eight or ten workers always accompany 
the queen in transportation, to insure 
her warmth and companionship. In 1878 


— the Syrian and Carniolan bees were first 
introduced into California by prominent 
g apiarists, and are recently growing in 
. favor. 


Eminent authorities in Europe 
and America declare the Carniolan to 
be undoubtedly the bee of the future, but 
in this climate the Syrian and Italian 
give more uniform satisfaction. 

Here as elsewhere the Langstroth 
hive, variously modified, is a general fa- 
vorite, though on many ranches it is be- 
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ing superseded by the Harbison. The 
latter has a door that opens like that of 
acupboard. This is often made of glass, 
through which the bees can be seen at 
their divers labors. The upper chamber 


THE EXTRACTOR. 


is reserved for the sections of comb 
honey, and the lower for the brood. It 
is a curious and fascinating spectacle — 
this interior of a bee-hive. The wax- 
makers are astonishing little gymnasts. 
They cling together in a series of inter- 
secting chains that form a sort of cur- 
tain, which is motionless except for the 
fluctuations imparted to it by the exer- 
tionsof the inside layers. While officious 
comrades assist the pollen-bearers to 
unload their golden pellets, the latter 
slowly fan themselves with their gauzy 
wings ; the wax-bringers, wagging their 
bodies from side to side, run to and fro 
in their efforts to dislodge the scaly par- 
ticles on their abdomens ; honey-carri- 
ers deposit their burdens in newly-made 
cells ; zealous workers remove the offal 
and litter, and one and all rudely shuffle 


unsophisticated young bees, or tease and 
bite the lumbering drones, which seem 
to be in everyone's way. 

The frames used in the manufacture 
of comb honey are constructed of the 
soft white timber of basswood and pop- 
lar. As neither of these trees belongs to 
California, apiarists send East for their 
frames. When filled and capped the sec- 
tions are glassed, and fitted into strong 
shipping crates, ready for transfer by 
land or sea. One of Ventura’s apiarists 


| not only sees to the packing of his tons 


of honey in the cars, but afterwards 
boards the train and personally superin- 
tends their transportation to an Eastern 
market. 

In all extensive apiaries machines are 
used to simplify certain processes con- 
nected with the business. Of these the 
most important is the extractor. This 
happy invention is based on the princi- 
ple of centrifugal force, and was suggest- 
ed to Herr von Kruschka, of Germany, 
by witnessing the honey thrown from a 
piece of comb his little son was swing- 
ing from the end ofa string. The re- 
versible extractor consists of a large tank 
of galvanized iron, in which is hung a 
wire framework made up of six baskets. 
In these the comb is placed, after it is 
first uncapped by one or two dextrous 
strokes of the honey knife. By means 
of a crank the baskets are then set in 
motion, and their rapid revolutions cause 
the honey to fly out into the tank. The 
combs are reversed, and the other side 


THE EXTRACTOR BASKETS. 
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MAKING ** FOUNDATION,” 
Photographed by Butterfield. 


emptied in like manner before returning 
them tothehives. Ifthe forage is abun- 
dant, the combs will be refilled and 
capped in six or eight days, when the 
extracting process is repeated. <A care- 
ful hand can gauge the machine so as to 
eject the nectar without injuring the 
larvae, should the comb have both brood 
and honey. 

The extracted honey in the tank is 
usually drawn off into sixty-pound tin 
cans, which are shipped in cases, 
Shrewder apiarists adopt showily la- 
beled glass jars and jelly cups, through 
which the transparent contents are dis- 
played to great advantage. It is the 
purest of all sweets, and the majority of 
California bee men do not buy a pound 
of sugar throughout the year. 

Everyone knows that honeycomb is 
indigestible and innutritious ; yet so in- 
viting is its appearance that it is no easy 
matter to create a like appreciation of 
the extracted article, though it be equal 
in color and flavor. Unfortunately there 


still exists a reasonable prejudice against 
the old-fashioned “strained” honey, 
which reflects more or less discredit on 
the extracted syrup now put upon the 
market. Then again, quantities of ex- 
tracted honey have been sent out of this 
State in an unripened condition. This 
is watery and often slight'y fermented, 
and has given rise to the hue and cry of 
adulteration ; whereas, if the truth were 
known, California has no saccharine ma- 
terial that could be as cheaply employed 
in adulteration as the honey itself. It 
is absurd, therefore, to accuse this pro- 
duct of being an adroit admixture of 
glycerine or glucose, palmed off on an 
innocent public by unscrupulous dealers. 

Apiarists have to contend with the 
same blunder as regards comb honey. 
Newspapers now and then regale their 
readers with sensational accounts of 
fraudulent combs brimming with spuri- 
ous nectar, and capped so artfully as to 
deceive the very elect. It would seem 
hat ev2n a cursory examination of the 
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exquisite worxmanship of these immacu- 
late hexagon cells would suffice to con- 
vince any one that the bee alone has a 
patent royal on honeycomb. The an- 
cient geometrician, Pappus, pronounced 
the hexagonal figure the most economic 
and convenient of all others. Bee cells 
are perfect hexagons, and not all the 
wisdom of man can make it possible for 
him to duplicate a single inch of them. 

The belief in artificial comb honey 
possibly originated in the reading and 
hearing of such expressions as “ comb 
starters’ and comb foundation.”’ The 
latter invention is of incalculable service 
in stimulating becs to extraordinary ef- 
fort in the manufacture of comb honey. 
A skilled bee man knows the value of 
even the smallest piece of comb to excite 
the bees to building. [or thirty years 
German apiarists have made use of im- 
pressed sheets of wax for comb starters. 
The wax was stamped between metal 
plates, receiving rhomboidal indenta- 
tions similar to the cell divisions of nat- 
ural comb. Fron this beginning the 
‘foundation machine ” was evolved by 
the King Brothers of New York, and is 
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the combined result of German specu- 
lation and Yankee ingenuity. 

The present machine has two rollers 
composed of a metal that will not rust,— 
a grave desideratum in a climate where 
the remotest byways have commonly a 
touch of the sea. Sheets of prepared 
wax are run between the cylinders, which 
leave the impression of shallow cells on 
the surface. Two hands can run out a 
hundred pounds of wax sheets in a day. 
A small strip of this foundation is neatly 
affixed to the upper side of the frame, 
by the manipulation of a simple con- 
trivance called the “starter machine.” 
Formerly the fitting of these “ starters ”’ 
into the frame necessitated an expert, 
but the machine has made it an easy 
task for any intelligent boy of ten ora 
dozen years of age. An attempt has 
been made to utilize paraffine in founda- 
tion, as it is more casily handled than 
beeswax. It is found to be urreliable, 
however, as it meits ina low degree of 
heat. The warmth generated in the 
hive is sufficient to sotten it so the comb 
is apt to break down when stored with 
honey. 


SIMI BEK PASTURE. 
Photographed: by I. C. Brewster. 
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The 
ope n- 
ing up 
of the 
“on foreign 
Si market for 
their honey 

was the be- 

ginning of 
#2 prosperity to Cali- 
fornia bee men. 
Previously they had 
disposed of their 
supplies at the star- 
vation rates of two anda half and four 
cents per pound. One desperate Ventu- 
ran, rather than submit to such prices, 
fed his beautiful white sage honey to his 
hogs, declaring he could better afford to 
make a choice article of honey-fed bacon. 
Had this state of things continued, we 
should probably have seen advertise- 
ments under glaring headings of the 
unparalleled superiority of “ Silver-Sage 
Sausages!” “Hoarhound Honey Hams!” 
Nectar-Bloom Head-Cheese!”’ and so 
on down the list. 

After all there is not so much to con- 
demn in a label that deals with only inno- 
cent misstatements. Thereisevenahint 
of humor in the “Orange Blossom Hon- 
ey’ stamping the cases a long-headed 
bee rancher had stacked on the platform 
of a station in the outskirts of the Mo- 
jave Desert. There was not the vestige 
of an orange orchard within miles of the 
place, but nevertheless the honey was 
not less desirable on that account; it 
had been garnered from the pale green 
stretehes of white sage everywhere light- 
ing the slopes and round-topped shoul 
ders of the foothills. Honey from subur- 
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. ban Los Ange- 
ae les has oftena 
distinct orange 
aroma and fla- 
vor, but in no 
instance is it 
the pure nectar 
of these blossoms. Next the orange 
groves, each tree of which looks a 
mammoth hot house bouquet, arranged 
with exquisite precision of flower, bud, 
and leaf, the whole rough surface of the 
earth bursts into bloom in semi-tropic 
springtime. Inthe midst of such lavish 
allurements, bees do not confine them- 
selves to any particular flower. 

San Diego, whose drouth is the prob- 
lem of agriculturists, is admitted to be 
the very Paradise of the honey-bee. The 
pioneer apiarist here owns 6,000 colonies 
of the best imported varieties. His va- 
rious ranches are scattered throughout 
the county, each numbering from two to 
three hundred stands. Unless urged by 
hunger, the usual range of a bee is two 
miles, soit is poor economy to crowd too 
many swarms within that radius. 

In 1884 there was shipped from this 
seaport one million pounds of honey, half 
of which was in the comb, and fifty-five 
thousand pounds of wax. No account 
was made of home consumption, which 


STONE HONEY HOUSE. 
Photographed by Butterfield. 
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would have added thousands of pounds 
to the above astonishing figures. 

San Bernardino’s honey product the 
past year was nearly 400,000 pounds; 
while Los Angeles County sent out 
1,037,000 pounds, and Ventura upwards 
of 520,000 pounds the same season. In 
1884, an exceptionally good year for bees, 
the honey export from this State reached 
as high as 9,000,000 pounds. 

The entire amount of California honey 
furnished home and foreign markets in 
1887 was 4,647,000 pounds. The ship- 
ments by sea direct were 3,700 cases to 
England, 600 to France, and an aggre- 
gate of 1,300 cases forwarded to Aus- 
tralia, China, Hawaiian Islands, and 
British Columbia. Two thousand more 
cases, destined for the European market, 
went overland to New York and New 
Orleans. The total honey product mar- 
keted here in 1889 was nearly 4,000,000 
pounds. 

Most of this is gathered from different 
species of sage, that tuft the hills often 
to their steepest summits and extend far 
down the slopes into the valleys. This 
sage honey is as delicious as that taken 
from the wild thyme of Hymettus and 
Galloway, or the nectar from the rose- 
mary of Narbonne; and more translu- 
cent than the clover honey of Cumber- 
land and Lancaster in Pennsylvania, and 
more finely flavored than the celebrated 
honeycombs of Atacama. 

During a favorable season bees in Cal- 
ifornia will average two hundred pounds 
of honey to a hive, but seventy-five 
pounds is considered a profitable yield. 
A Los Angeles apiarist in one year took 
one thousand pounds of extracted honey 
from asingle Italian colony. If the day 
be propitious, a swarm will make from 
ten to twelve pounds of honey. There 
was an active demand for California 
honey the past season, owing to the 
failure of the Eastern crop. The whole- 
sale price per pound varies from ten to 
twelve cents for that.in the comb, and 
five to six cents for the best extracted. 
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In Wartham Cajon, near Fresno, the 
owner of a large apiary gathered from 
his stands eighty tons of honey in one 
summer. Half of this he extracted and 
put up in five and ten pound cans, before 
sending it to New Mexico and the Ter- 
ritories. 

From early spring until far in autumn 
the country in this vicinity is an endless 
garden plat, whose nectar-laden blooms 
rapidly succeed eaeh other in unnum- 
bered diversities of form and hue. Be- 
sides wild pastures of sage, buckwheat, 
rhubarb, honeysuckle, and ceanothus, 
there are grown acres of that admirable 
forage plant lucern, familiarly known by 
its Spanish name of alfalfa. Its purple 
heads arouse a passion of acquisitiveness 
in the bees. They crowd upon them in 
advance of the sun, and not till latest 
twilight do the tireless wanderers reluc- 
tantly drag their burden of sweets home- 
ward. Since the general introduction of 
alfalfa into Colorado, the honey industry 
there has become conspicuously profit- 
able. California bee men, particularly 
those who keep hives on bottom-lands, 
have taken a hint therefrom, and culti- 
vated fields of lucern near their apiaries. 
It renews its blossoms after every re- 
current cutting of the stalks, thus pro- 
viding a continuous feast for the bees. 
No caprice of the season can rob them 
of the crystalline globule hid in each 
tiny chalice. They dip into it with an 
eager, confident air delightful to their 
master, who looks on with a deep seren- 
ity ; such active contentment augurs a 
bountiful increase of stores, and the fu- 
ture hides her face in roseate draperies. 

The strip of country along the Sierras 
lying within the eastern boundaries of 
the State has excellent bee pastures, 
with an altitude of five thousand feet 
above the sea level. Snow sometimes 
falls here to a depth of ten or fifteen 
feet, but spring usually opens out with 
almost tropical warmth and brilliancy. 
Then the bees swarm from their winter 
quarters, and search the mountain swales 
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for the downy catkins of the willow, the 
sunny exposures for the delicate pea- 
flowers of the cercis, and the dry shelves 
of the steeps where the red arms of the 
manzanita swing their pendulous pink 
cups. Later on they visit the sandy 
levels, where dwart phlox flames the June 
days through; while in July and August 
every busy worker devotes himself to 
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soothing monotone of the bees comes 
down from the odorous foliage, where 
they jostle each other in their haste to 
fill their pockets with the saccharine se- 
cretion. Half the romance of honey-dew 
is dispelled when one has the misfortune 
to understand its origin. Scientists tell 
us it is the exudation of that benevolent 
friend of the ant, the aphis. There are 
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the alpine sage, which thrusts its golden 
spikes from brambly brake and gorge. 
ach of its diminutive blooms is a mi- 
croscopic laboratory for evolving and 
perfecting nectar. 

In the advanced weeks of autumn, 
these Sierra bees crowd upon the thick, 
rose-shaped flowers of several varieties 
of cactus, or thrung the groves of in- 
cense cedars that drip with honey-dew. 
This, if left to crystallize, forms granu- 
lated drops on the under side of the 
limbs. Through the livelong day the 


times when one wishes to forget this 
peculiarity of the aphides, or remembers 
it only with a mental consignment of the 
whole interesting family to their relent- 
less enemy, the ladybug. This is when 
honey is the invariable concomitant of 
meals served in the secluded hamlet 
where one is dawdling away a sweet 
summer month in the Sierras. The rich 
amber comb, otherwhere so delectable, 
is pushed aside untasted ; it recalls the 
morning's ramble on the cedar summits, 
and with the memory of their ecstatic 
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bees comes the suspicion that the honey 
in the cracked glass bowl has the vis- 
cous density that belongs to accumula- 
tions of honey-dew. The situation has 
somewhat the dramatic features of the 
scriptural account of Israel’s famished 
armies, who dared not partake of the 
“honey in the wood,’ though it was 
“upon the ground.” 

Among the congregated redwoods up 
the savage defiles of northern Sonoma 
and Mendocino, and higher still in the 
remotest trenches of giant peaks that 
skirt the sea surge, the rose-bay, or rho- 
dodendron maximum, spreads a regal 
panoply of blossoms over moss-patched 
rocks and shadowed dingles of moun- 
tain streams. These rosy, wide-mouthed 
bells, spiced with a nameless fragrance, 
hold in their freckled throats a poison- 


ous sweet that bees will sometimes 
gather. An old bee hunter in these 


heights observed that his bees waited 
longer than was their custom before 
capping combs filled from this handsom- 
est of California's laurels. By this he 
inferred that the wise little chemists in- 
tended the dangerous essence to evap- 
orate from the honey before they sealed 
it for future use. 


In the wild- 
ly picturesque 
mountains 
that girdle the 
fertile plains 
of the Simi, 
an intelligent 
apiarist has 
set the exam- 
ple of planting figs for his bees. 
He estimates that ten acres of 
figs wil] furnish more honey in 


thousand acres of indigenous 
growths. Before sunrise I have 
seen on the under side of the 
luscious fruit a scintillating jewel 
of nectar that was fit for the gods 
to drain ; but then it is not every 
portion of the State that brings 
such perfection to the fig. 

In the dry year of 1877, while camp- 
ing under the majestic Druid oaks on 
the upper Simi, we found in the spring- 
less ravines fresh heaps of dead bees 
strewing the faded earth. For weary 
days they had traversed miles with a 
speed that exceeds that of the fleetest 
horse. The frayed gauze of each fra- 
gile wing bore eloquent testimony tothe 
stupendous effort they had made before 
succumbing to hunger and exhaustion. 
By some extraordinary good luck, one 
stiffened little creature had succeeded in 
filling its honey pouch ere it fell by 
the wayside. This pea-like receptacle 
was already pierced by an enormous ant, 
whose knotted body visibly expanded 
while he voraciously dipped into the 
contents with his spoon-like ligula. 

Many of these Western bee ranches 
are named from some peculiarity of lo- 
cation or vegetation. Not afew of them, 
like “ Lake Glen,” “Las Posas”’ (The 
Wells), “Wild Rose Cajon,” “ Las 
Chupa-Rosas”* (Humming-Bird’s Nest), 
‘Mountain View Apiary,” and “ Twin 
Oaks,” are suggestive of distant seclu- 
sion and untrammeled nature. It was 
the writer's good fortune to spend a day 


the same length of time than one ’ 
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of unique entertainment at the last 
mentioned apiary, in early June of 
the past summer. ‘Twin Oaks,” so 
called from the actual union of the 
trunks of two sturdy young oaks, is 
in a picturesque caion of the foot- 
hills that sink their varying undula- 
tions in the broad, free sweep of the 
San Fernando plains. 

.4Just out from the apricot and fig 
orchards circling the pleasant little 
city, the road makes a straight line 
to the magnificent mountains that 
prop the eastern horizon. All up the 
gradual ascent, under the dazzling 
mantle of the morning sun, there 
were billowy leagues on leagues of 
wild blooms, shading into every con- 
ceivable tint of orange, vermillion, 
and purple dies. Much of this radi- 
ant esplanade has a_ bewildering 
strangeness to the eye, though now 


TWIN OAKS APIARY, LOS ANGELES. 
Photographed by Butterfield. 


and then a familiar shrub or flower 
brought its glad surprise. 

The woof of all this rainbow tapestry 
was the various species of sage, pushing 
their lavender, purple, and bluish-white 
spears through an amazing tangle of 
ashen gray tephosia, crowding lupines, 
pink-tufted orthocarpus, golden-hearted 
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asters, the 
blood-red 
bracts o 

the painted 
cup, and 
carmine, 
yellow, and 
cream y 
mimulus 
everywhere 
tossing 
their flar- 
ing trum- 
pets. Here 
a lovely 
bronze-gold 
lily rocked on its slender scape among 
the festoons of vetches, trailing a rose- 
ate veil on the darker crimson of moss- 
pinks, while over them both frolicksome 
morning-glories bound the branching 
arms.of tall pentstemons, or swung 
their ephemeral white bells from bloom 
to bloom of royal, leopard-spotted this- 
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tles. The lilac clusters of the yerba 
santa —the “blessed herb” of Mexican 
therapeutics — were weighted with rev- 
eling bees, and still others thronged the 
curving sprays of the goldenrod, and set 
them all a-tremble. The thorny palms 
of the prickly-pear and the grotesque 
arms of the huge cholla cactus were be- 
sinning to hold out their gorgeous-hued 
blossoms, each one of which regaled a 
pollen-dusted bee. 

The solitude of this ravishing bee 
pasture was unbroken, save by trill of 
bird throats and the rythmic hum of in- 
sects darting and floating about like live 
jewels. The all-pervading sunshine un- 
der the fleckless sky, the caress of woo- 
ing winds stirring the silken flowerets 
intoa thousand sweet perfumes, the sub- 
lime uprising of the farther mountains, 
all gave a vivid joyance to the mind. 
Countless bees swept the hollows of the 
nectariums with their tiny proboscides, 
then hurried away with their precious 
loads. The little creatures were discrim- 


inating in their fancy, often passing the - 


and: most odoriferous blooms, 
to settle on a simple flax flower or white 
mignonette. 

At intervals, far down the slopes and 
up the pinnacled hills, the yucca reared 
its gigantic snowy plume. This wonder- 
ful liliaceous plant is often twenty feet 
high, a shaft of waxy blossoms, redolent 


-as tuberoses and of a like dead white- 


ness. The yucca is sparing of nectar, 
but notwithstanding is not wholly value- 
less to the bee man. From the fibrous 
leaves growing close to the ground 
around its flower stem he makes a soft 
brush, leaving a piece of the stalk for 
the handle. With this novel whisk, which 
is almost indestructible, he sweeps the 
bees off the combs that are to go into 
the extractor. 

In June the luxuriant coloring of trop- 
ical spring is merging into the more sub- 
dued tints of first summer. In the 
browning clover there was yet an occa- 
sional eschscholtzia —the copa de oro of 
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the Spanish — burning like a miniature 
fallen sun. It is the most conspicuous 
of all California’s wild flowers. Hardly 
a month before, whole meads and up- 
lands were ablaze with its splendid or- 
ange, which gave an almost painful bril- 
liance to a noonday landscape. If one 
walks among these 
** Poppy-plains keeping 
Such dream breath and blee,” 

soon after day-dawn, he sees the folded 
flowers trooped about like fairy knights 
in gray-green suits, with golden visors 
just visible, under their high-peaked, 
martial caps. These they wear “tip- 
tilted,’ ready to be doffed at the first 
approach of their great commander, the 
Sun. There is a consciousness of daring 
impropriety in slipping off this soldierly 
chapeau one’s self, that is both captiv- 
ating and repellent; man’s egotism 
makes his alteration or precipitancy of 
Nature's order a keen delight to him, 
even though a diviner instinct cries out 
against the profanation. 

The cafion of “ Twin Oaks”’ is not one 
of those jagged, sharp-toothed gashes 
that lay bare to the valley all the bleak 
desolation wrought by some ancient 
cloud-burst, but so gentle a division of 
the great, hushed hills that not one rib 
or scar stands revealed. From base to 
lower crowns the mountains here are 
rounded, padded, and carpeted by furzy 
sage and chaparral, with here and there 
a glimpse of cool ravines, in which are 
dark green oaks and silvery-columned 
sycamores. 

Beyond a grove of steepled eucalypti, 
set here for bees to forage in the win- 
ter, a charming wooded pass winds up 
through blossoming olives, and necta- 
rine, peach, and apple trees, bearing 
their green burdens of fruit. Behind a 
hedge of willow, a mountain stream 
plays a rollicking tune on the polished 
white stones of its bed. On its brink, 
long, yellow-tubed flowers were wet with 
the spray of its mimic waterfalls. All 
up the creek and over it, high swinging 
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curtains of wild clematis and honey- 
suckle dropped their loosened petals on 
sparkling pools and banks of fringed fil- 
ices. Flame-plumaged birds dived in 
and out of the branches, caroling vocif- 
erously above the petulant peep of their 
nestlings. On every hillside a galaxy of 
golden tulips pressed through the tas- 
seled grasses. These beautiful flowers 
are the calochortus or pretty-grass of 
botanists, and the mariposa lily or but- 
terfly-weed of local writers. Their gem- 
studded petals were in rich contrast to 
the indigo hue of towering larkspurs, 
and the warm blossoms of a few early 
godetia. 

To the right of the road a rude dwell- 
ing was half buried in rank vegetation. 
Beside it stood the “ Twin Oaks” and 
their brother trees, under which were 
several hundred hives, all boiling over 
with zealous workers. Thestalwart form 
of the bee master came forth from 
among them, his huge gauntlets and 
thick black veil giving him a bandit air 
quite in keeping with the isolation of 
the spot. When he welcomed us, how- 
ever, there was something friendly and 
reassuring in.the glance of the bright 
black eyes behind the somber folds of 
the bobinet. 

“They have been swarming for the 
past ten days, and kept two men and 
myself hard at work hiving them,” he 
said, propping against the nearest hive 
a long pole with a hooped gunny-sack 
attached tothe upper end. “ When they 
cluster on the tree limbs, I reach this 
sack up over them, shake the branch 
lightly, give the sack a twirl, and there 
they are, all in a heap in the bottom, 
ready to be hived! I’m expecting these 
Syrians to swarm today, but they keep 
up a business hum, so I know they are 
not ready; besides, you see, they are 
still bringing in honey. When they go 
to swarm they are idle, and make a dif- 
ferent noise, a kind of agitated roar.” 

He spoke with a cultivated accent, his 
voice and attitude as he stooped over 
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the bees betraying a quaint simplicity 
and tenderness of heart. Evidently he 
was bound to them by something deeper 
than a selfish interest. 

“Yes,” he went on in answer to a ques- 
tion, “I think they know me. I don’t 
often get stung, and I’ve been among 
them, off and on, all my life. I remember 
my grandfather saying to me when I was 
a little chap, ‘Run away or they'll bite 
you!’ and I would stoutly answer, ‘ No, 
no, they're too little.’ Bees know their 
friends. - I never smoke mine or drench 
them with coal oil. It sets them on the 
rampage, besides injuring the flavor of 
the honey. These rows are my Holy 
Land bees. I had a queen bee sent me 
from Lebanon, and this season I ’ve sold 
a hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
queen cells. Come down among them 
and give you a look at a Palestine 
queen ?” 

With inward trepidation we followed 
our interesting host in the midst of his 
colonies. Nomatter how bee-proof one’s 
clothing, a novice is painfully aware that 
he is surrounded by an infinitude of in- 
sects all armed with a formidable sting 
which they delight in using at the slight- 
est provocation. 

Our imagination invested the bee mas- 
ter’s next words with a subtle irony :— 

“Talk about their being vengeful and 
cruel!” with mild indignation. “Who 
is more domestic or attends closer to 
duty than they do? They labor with 
supreme content, and I apprehend they 
think it a good year for them.” 

The powerful figure moved slowly 
among the hives, touching them with a 
caressing hand, and often pausing to 
hearken if the hum were still a “ busi- 
ness’ one, 

The heat was growing oppressive. 
“We'll rest a little and watch my pret- 
ty Carniolans.” And to my consterna- 
tion he motioned me to sit on one bee- 
hive while he leisurely took possession 
of another. 

Underneath us the dismayed occu- 
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pants set up an indignant roar, and 
swarmed out and upon us with an acrid, 
venomous buzz. The bee master was ob- 
livious to any disturbing element. He 
turned hisveiled eyes upward and signed 
to a ribbon of road faintly discernible 
along the opposite cliff. 

“That is the old Monterey trail that 
used to come down through this cafion. 
The tree-tops you see half way up shade 
Ramona’s Spring, where she and Ales- 
sandro rested as they journeyed through 
here. You can almost see the plumes 
of the pines climbing up from behind. 
Yonder to the left I keep two hundred 
swarms of bees on a bench that over- 
looks San Fernando. The sage is thick- 
er there than here, but this is a_pleas- 
anter spot to live on account of the trees 
and water. Youcannot think how per- 
fect the nights are!” 

A slight start from me and a smoth- 
ered groan. My companion abstractedly 
reached over and drew out the sting 
of a bee that had penetrated my hand 
througha leather glove ; then immediate- 
ly the mellow voice resumed its broken 
thread :— 

“Everything is at peace and the mind 
is in delicate accordance with nature. I 
sit here until the moon looks straight 
down through the trees. The blended 
hum of the bees is like the far away 
sound of the sea. It is their evening 
hymn of thanksgiving, and seems to re- 
peat : ‘We’ve done well today.’ ” 

What is there in the association with 
bees that makes a poet or philosopher 
of aman? Oris it rather that only such 
natures find their life work in the com- 
panionship and study of what one of 
them terms “the blessed bee ’”’ ? 

Shortly after, the bee master arose with 
cheerful alacrity. 

“ Now we'll look for our lady queen,” 
he said, and straightway lifted the cover 
from the nearest hive of Syrians. 

Drawing out the center section, he 
scrutinized it closely while he moved the 
terrified bees about with a careful finger. 


The comb was full of brood, the drone 
and queen cells bulging vertically or di- 
agonally downward with lumpy irregu- 
larity. The royal cells are composed of 
wax and pollen, and resembled nothing 
so much as a peanut. 

“How these Holy Land bees stick to 
the comb! It’s their only fault, and an 
excusable one, too, when you come to 
think of the labor they took to make it. 
You see I have lots of drones. I like 
them. Most bee men kill them off, but 
I think it poor policy. The drones are 
the housekeepers, and warm the hive for 
the hatching and rearing of the young. 
Their duties are more imperious and far 
tenderer than those of the workers.” 

There was such genuine feeling inthe 
words that we had not the heart to tell 
him what we alone perceived : in slipping 
back the section, he had inadvertently 
crushed one of his clumsy favorites. 

One after the other the frames were 
withdrawn, and the bees scooped up with 
his gloved hand and patiently examined. 
From time to time he murmured: “I 
don’t get my eye on her! She hides 
from the light and the bees help to cov- 
er her,—the coy darling !— She's been 
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here recently for I see her work, — No, 
She can’t be on this one for they’ve com- 
menced to put honey in the cells.” 

Our interrogation aroused him :— 

“Away? Ono. She never leaves the 
hive but once, and that is on her wed- 
ding tour. We'll look further, for I 
would n’t have you miss seeing her for 
anything.” 

Our interest evidently pleased him. 
He energetically began to emptya fourth 
hive, the bees issuing forth and settling 
upon us with frenzied buzz and sting. 
The master composedly remarked, 
“They are not so comfortably disposed 
— these fellows !”’ 

A moment later he broke out exult- 
antly : 

“Here she is, the charmer! 
about a race-horse for beauty! 
erace! What exquisite color!” 

No words could depict his intense ap- 
preciation. It was the ardor of a lover 
over an adored mistress. 

She was indeed a lovely insect,— this 
Lebanon queen bee,—her long amber 
body sashed underneath with velvety 
yellow and black. Either modesty or 
fright caused her to hold her flashing 
wings close pressed to her lithe, rest- 
less body. 

The artist bent forward for a nearer 
view, his posture necessitating a lift of 
his trouser legs. He wore shiny patent 
leather ties and elephant-gray silk stock- 
ings. An instant after he leaped about 
wildly, frantically slapping his ankles, 
which were girdled with spiteful bees. 

There were general assistance andcom- 
miseration from the rest, but the bee 
master somewhat coldly observed, “ You 
had better let down your suspenders.” 

Who knows but he felt a secret irrita- 
tion that his beloved Syrians should be 
seen at their worst, even as the maternal 
mind is disturbed when children misbe- 
have before guests. 

The honey-house at Twin Oaks Is set 
among thickets of laurel and sumach, 
whose buds were reddening toward ad- 
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olescence. Inside the building were 
stacks of framed honeycomb against the 
rough plaster of the wall, and jars of ex- 
tracted honeyso clear that ordinary print 
could be easily read throughthem. All 
the work of extracting, canning, and the 
making of foundation, is done in this 
clean apartment. The room is usually 
kept darkened, and at a temperature of 
eighty-five or ninety degrees, so as to 
hasten the process of ripening the honey. 

If properly handled, honey will keep 
for an indefinite length of time. By the 
use of a little foresight the supply could 
be stored so as to meet the demands of 
a steady market, thus establishing a 
permanent and lucrative trade in Cali- 
fornia honey. 

A Bee-Keepers’ Association has re- 
cently been started at Los Angeles for 
the mutual benefit of bee - masters 
throughout the southern counties. Its 
members aim to bring about better 
prices, to enforce proper gradations as 
to quality befote marketing, to open up 
new markets, réduce the cost of trans- 
portation, and to secure the passage of 
more practical laws for the prevention 
and extermination of foul-brood. It is 
suggested by this enthusiastic body that 
the State University be given its Pro- 
fessor of Apiculture, who shall devote 
his time to experiment and instruction 
in the delightful and profitable study of 
the raising of bees. Long ago the State 
of Michigan took this course at her 
University, and today she reaps a rich 
annuity from her Apicultural Depart- 
ment, though she lacks the territory of 
perpetual bloom everywhere existing in 
California. 

Coming out of the cafion we found the 
sun had set. Already the great valley was 
twilight-cast, and a dissolving warmth 
and balm flooded the atmosphere. 
Far off, a low sea-line of mountains were 
dimly traced on the crimson screen of 
the western sky. Nearer, the massive 
heads of the Santa Susanna ridge were 
pillowed on pink, woolly cushions of 
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clouds, and San Fernando’s venerable 
peaks .had donned nightcaps of fog. 
Flocks of meadow larks skimming the 
openings chorused their rich’ soprano, 
quails scudded and chattered in the un- 
derbrush, a mocking-bird chanted a 
plaintive note from a sheltering elder- 
berry bush, and down the road, his crest 
erect and long tail hoisted sail-wise, a 


tall chaparral cock raced on before with 
incredible swiftness. 

On the last drowsy poppy by the way 
a belated bee, heavily swathed with pol- 
len, feli a victim to the murderous beak 
of a king-bird. This was but one of the 
mournful tragedies of a bee pasture, for 
with the bee as with man, Death often 
lurks among the flowers of life. 

Ninetta Eames. 
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OF all the men that ever I knew Tre- 
shornish was the strangest,and yet there 
was nothing so very remarkable about 
him — excepting his looks — to an ordi- 
nary observer, but I flatter myself I am 
not that stupid thing, all eyes and no 
eyes ; one cannot be resident physician 
for several years in a large hospital and 
remain only ordinarily observant. 

Treshornish had the ugliest body con- 
ceivable. He was mostly bones, and 
very long ones; his muscular system 
was doubtless anatomically correct, but 
nature must have been out of curves 
when she made him. One side of his 
face was splashed with freckles, and the 
other side — originally the same, I sup- 
pose — was speckled blue from a pow- 
der blast: Set in this singular, parti- 
colored phiz were two eyes that may 


have been meant for blue ones, but of 
so palea hue that the irises were scacely 
distinguishable from the whites, and 
around all flowed a sea of scarlet hair 
and beard. But he was fascinating, as 
such marvelously ugly people always are, 
because one feels that they cannot be 
without some hidden compensation, and 
there is the pleasure of hunting for it ! 

I hunted a good while before discov- 
ering any workings of my favorite law in 
the case of Treshornish. The man was 
almost absolutely silent. I did extract 
this much of his history: that he was 
born in America, of American parents of 
Scotch descent, both father and mother 
having died when he was a boy; that 
the disfigurement of his face had been 
caused by an accident in the mines, 
where, also, a fall of coal had broken his 
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leg ; and that he was now about thirty- 
three years of age. These meager and 
unsuggestive facts were all that resulted 
from eight months of a subtle sort of 
pumping which I had practiced in other 
cases with entire success, generally find- 
ing it only necessary to give a patient 
the slightest excuse for telling his story 
to insure an unexpurgated edition of the 
same. 

But in no way could I find out either 
the seat or the cause of this man’s ail- 
ment. Indeed, it could hardly be said 
that he had any ailment. True, he 
would not eat, and appeared to be pining 
away ; yet, after thorough and repeated 
examinations, no organic disease was dis- 
coverable. 

A question naturally follows: Why 
was he in the hospital ? 

He was there because you cannot 
turn off a man who is unable to stand, 
or even hold up his head ; but the fur- 
ther and complete solution of this ques- 
tion contains the great mystery of Tre- 
shornish, and that cannot be unfolded in 
a sentence or two. I tried all manner 
of finesse, hoping to gain the heart of his 
mystery; there are, however, some fort- 
resses that you may take by surprise and 
storm,when sitting down before them for 
years would fail to reduce their powers 
of holding out, and I found at length 
that I had been wasting my strategy 
upon a stronghold of which the draw- 
bridge was ready to flv up in an instant 
at the clear, commanding bugle-call of 
a direct question. 

It happened that some repairing was 
to be done in the ward where Treshor- 
nish lay, necessitating the opening of 
windows ; so, it being cold weather, the 
patients were removed to other wards, 
and Treshornish was put into a private 
room by himself. I had a little extra 
leisure just then, for the number of pa- 
tients was comparatively small, and 
none of them were in a serious con- 
dition. 

One morning after the daily round of 
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visits I came at length to “my sphinx ”’ 
(as I was accustomed to call Treshor- 
nish), with the self-avowed intention of 
making a more desperate dive than ever 
before down into the mysterious black 
tarn of silence, at the bottom of which 
his secret lay hid. 

He had an awful fashion of following 
you about with his eyes, and yet not 
turning his head,—as portraits do,— 
sweeping every corner of the room with 


a gaze at once expressionless and pen- © 


etrating. They bothered me unusually 
this morning, those eyes ; there was in 
them a gleam Jike a weird white dawn, 
or rather a look as of a dead thing com- 
ing to life,— and his face, half blotched 
with brown and half dotted with blue, 
wore the faintest suggestion of a flush— 
hardly that: it only seemed less livid 
between the spots. When I felt of his 
pulse — he never had any, but I went 
through the form of hunting for it every 
day — it gave one sudden flutter under 
my fingers, like the last wild, gasping 
struggle of a dying bird, then lay still 
as formerly. 

Here was the token of an important 
change. A thrill of delight came over 
me, for I felt that my sphinx was about 
to put a period to his silence in a way 
that would not only have pathological 
interest, but also the intensest human 
interest to me, the most curious stu- 
dent of humanity. 

I seated myself beside him, took his 
hand in mine, and impelled by a sort of 
instinct, said with commanding abrupt- 
ness, looking straight into his eyes : — 

‘‘ Treshornish, tell me what is the mat- 
ter with you!” 

Again that start of pulse, and what I 
had never seen before, a rush of deep 
crimson to his face, that obliterated 
freckles and powder points, and con- 
trasted frightfully with his blazing up- 
right hair and spreading beard. This 
was encouraging. The man had blood 
in him (I had often been tempted to give 
him a surreptitious dig with my lancet 
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to settle this doubtful matter); and bet- 
ter yet, he had something to tell. 

I leaned forward, pressing his hand in 
a friendly manner, and said: “ Treshor- 
nish, you've been here almost a year; 
you're neither worse nor better than 
when you came, and we are no nearer a 
knowledge of your disease than we were 
in the beginning. This is nota home for 
incurables, and the board of physicians 
are talking of sending you off; but I 
begged so hard for you that they are go- 
ing to let you stay alittle longer. I yet 
hope to be able to help you, but one can’t 
cure a man, you know, without first find- 
ing out what ails him. I hardly think 
you are shamming,— you don't look like 
the shamming sort,—and since I’ve not 
yet proved myself clever enough to make 
a satisfactory diagnosisof your case, you 
must do it yourself. Now, what is the 
matter with you ?”’ 

His lids did not fall beneath my intense 
gaze, but they quivered likea ribbon ina 
stiff breeze ; there was an aching look in 
his eyes, and I could see the corners of 
his mouth draw down under the coarse, 
thin moustache, Suddenlyhe sprang up, 
threw his bony arms convulsively around 
me, and burst into the wildest fit of weep- 
ing I have ever witnessed. He was like 
one out of whom devils were coming, 
tearing their way mercilessly. 

I did not try to disengage myself from 
his vice-like embrace, but let him sob and 
choke away at his will, occasionally strok- 
ing his head as one would a little sor- 
rowing child’s. His weeping ceased as 
abruptly as it had begun, andhe fell back 
limp, pale, horribly disheveled, his face 
as wet as if the rain had been pouring 
upon it. 

While I thought him yet too weak to 
speak he spoke, saying almost in a whis- 
per :— 

“Tt’s my heart, Doctor; you can’t do 
nothin’ for me.”’ 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said I, “your heart’s all 
right,— how did you get such a notion 
into your head?” 
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He laid a hand upon his breast, and 
said, still in a whisper :— 

“’Tain’t this heart, Doctor, it’s the 
other one—I don't know where ’tis, but 
it’s in— farin —” ; and his face took the 
look of one peering intoadeep, dark hole. 

His next words nearly knocked me 
over. Perhaps I had been stupid: of 
course I knew the trouble was—at least 
partially —-a mental one, but the awful 
appearance of my patient had always 
suggested crime. My sister, to whom I 
have told the story, says I showed my- 
self a complete idiot,—that she would 
have known in a moment what the mat- 
ter was. Well, I always thought I had. 
great perspicacity, but I freely confess 
that when this hideous, unpoetic-looking 
being said: “It’s love as ails me, Doc- 
tor,” I could hardly keep from laughing. 

I had never once in my thoughts asso- 
ciated him with a woman, except to fan- 
cy that he might have killed his wife, 
immediately rejecting the idea because 
it was impossible to imagine how he 
could have gotten a wife to kill. And 
now he tells me that “love ails him”! 
What could Treshornish know of love? 
On what sort of woman had he been 
crazy enough to set his affections? 
Again I grasped his hand, and with most 
unprofessional eagerness exclaimed :— 

“Tell me all about it, Treshornish.” 

He closed his wild white eyes for a mo- 
ment, while a shuddering sigh ran likea 
long wave through his whole body ; then 
he began his story in a voice that had a 
hoarse, pathetic break in it, never letting 
go of my hand, nor looking away from 
me until it was finished. 

“T’ve never told it to nobody, Doctor, 
but I wanted to tell it to you ever since 
I come here. Sometimes when you've 
been a-talkin’ to me, I’ve wished you’d 
asked me more questions, so’st I could 
tell you, but you hain’t never asked me 
the right question —not till today. I 
knowed this mornin’ when you first 
come in that you was a-goin’ to ask me 
what ailed me, an’ I was so glad, ’cause 
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it’s ten year since I bin this way,—not 
weak, alike you see me now, Doctor, 
but this way here,—”’ feebly placing his 
hand on his breast once more,—‘“an’ I 
never told nobody —only one, an’ I'd 
ought n’t to done that, but I hain’t come 
to that part yet; I got to begin way 
back,—ten year back. 

“You know I got my leg broke over 
in Pennsylvany while I was a-workin’ in 
the mines. *T was an awful bad break 
— they called it some kind o’ fracture — 
forget what kind — but the bone broke 
all splintery and jagged-like, an’ come 
through the skin so’s ’t made a bad sore, 
and seemed like the bone ’d never jine. 
. They took me to th’ ‘ospital ‘cause I 
hadn't no home, only a boardin’ place. 
‘T wa’ n’t like this hospital,’t was just an 
old house fixed up till they could git a 
new one, an’ they did n’t have no rules 
like they ’ve got here,—’t was a kind o 
free an’ easy place ; but they was kind to 
me there. The nurse, he was an old 
black man,— called him William,—had 
rheumatics pretty bad ; but he was awful 
good to us fellers,— he'd git up when his 
jints was a-crackin’ to wait on us. An’ 
the matron she was good too; she was 
awful fat—could n’t walk much,couldn’t 
git up easy after she'd onst sot down, 
but she used to come sometimes an’ 
stand in the door an’ look at us, an’ say 
How d’ ye do! an’ we used to like tosee 
her, cause 't was kind o' pleasant to know 
there was a woman ‘round. 

“T was there a good long time, — 
most ’s long ’s I ben here,— an’ I got to 
havin’ a kind o’ home feelin’ there, par- 
ticker’ly after — after ske come ; I don’t 
mean the matron, Doctor, but a lady — 
not like the matron — another kind 0’ 
lady—a real one. I hadnt never 
knowed much ‘bout ladies afore, but I 
knowed she was one soon’s ever I heard 
her, ’cause I heard her ’fore I seen her. 

“One awful hot afternoon the ceilin’ 
was just covered with flies, an’ the poor 
fellers what was burnt an’ all wrapped up 
in rags with oil on ’em was just crazy 
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with the heat an’ the flies ; the sun come 
in pretty hot, too, ’cause we had n't no 
curtains nor shutters nor nothin’. Wil- 
liam he was asleep in the rockin’ chair, 
a-snorin’ an’ a lookin’ hot, an’ black, an’ 
shiny ; an’ my head was achin’ to split 
open. 

“Then I heard a voice outside the 
door. O, Doctor, wish I could tell you 
‘bout that there voice,— sounded like the 
way the water drops in the mines,— 
tinkly an’ clear. "T was like putting a 
healin’ salve onto a place what ’s sore,— 
seemed like somebody was a-layin’ some- 
thin’ cool onto my head. I can tell you 
what she was a-sayin’ though I can't say 
it like she did ; she was a-sayin’ how she 
wanted to see us poor sick fellers if the 
matron ’d let her; she thought maybe 
it’d do us good t’ have somebody talk 
to us a bit, an’she’d got some flowers to 
give us;an’ then the door opened an’ 
she come in,— not the matron, th’ other 
one. 

“She stood in the doorway a minute 
an’ looked in, an’ I was the one nearest 
the door, so she looked at me first: I’ve 
always been glad I was the one nearest 
the door. Oh! my head just stopped 
achin’ when I seen her a-standin’ there 
an’ lookin’ in; seemed like a wind was 
a-blowin’ over me,— forgot all bout how 
hot ‘t was. She had a basket o’ water 
lilies in her hand, an’ she looked like 
one of ’em herself, all clean an’ white. 
She had a big hat sot onto the the back 
of her head. I ’member ’t was a yellow 
hat, ’cause it looked like the sun was 
a-shinin’ right behind her big and low. 
That was ten year ago, but I can’t never 
forgit the way she looked a-standin’ 
there with them white water lilies. 

“Then she come right over to my bed 
an’ she pulled out two lilies an’ held ’em 
with their long green stems a-danglin’ ; 
an’ she asked me how d’ ye do, an’ said 
‘t was pretty hot here, an’ she thought 
these here flowers ‘d make me feel 
cooler, an’ she told me how she’d went 
out in a boat an’ picked ’em herself, an’ 
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when she said that I just seen ‘her in 
the boat a-leanin’ over the side, an’ put- 
tin’ her hand ’way down into the water 
for to git the stems good an’ long, an’ 
when I looked at her hands ’t was like 
's if I’d seen ‘em through the water, they 
was so white an’ gleamy. 

“Then she laid the flowers down onto 
the bed, an’ I just let ’em lay the way she 
put ’em, with their yeller insides a-look- 
in’ up at me an’ their green stems all 
twisted round. Then she give all the 
other fellers some, an’ said somethin’ 
nice to ’em all, an’ when she come back 
by William he was a-sleepin’ yet, an’ she 
smiled like she felt amused, an’ she’d 
just one lily left in her basket, so she 
laid it down acrost his knees, an’ then 
she went away ; but just’s she went out 
she throwed a smile at me, so I got last 
look ’s well ’s the first. 

“After she'd went,seemed like there’d 
ben a angel a-flyin’ through, what’d 
touched us with her wings, an’ when 
William woke up an’ found his lily a-lay- 
in’ acrost his knees, he said he guessed 
a fairy ’d been there, an’ we told him he 
was n't much out the way. 

“Well, that was her first visit, but 
‘'twasn't her last. She come another 
hot day, but she didn’t bring no flow- 
ers ; she brought a book instead,— said 
she thought she ’d read us ‘bout some- 
thin’ cool,’ cause ‘t was so hot, so she 
read us ’bout a little maid what lived 
in the sea,—had a fish-tail ’stead o’ 
legs. I ’member all ’bout it, Doctor, 
tho’ ’t was so long ago; an’ she took a 
fancy to a shore feller with legs, an’ she 
would n't noways be content till her fish- 
tail was turned into two legs, though she 
had to give up her voice for ’em,— 
seemed like ’t was a poor swap, but she 
knowed her own business best ; then the 
legs was n't enough, she wanted a soul, 
too,— guess they didn’t have no more 
use for souls ’n legs down in the sea,— 
but her havin’ a soul all ‘pended on that 
there feller takin’ a fancy to her, which 
he did n't feel called on to do, so the lit- 
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tle maid, she turned into foam, an’ they 
never seen her no more. '7 was a cool 
sort o’ story, but we did n’t care so much 
‘bout the story as we did ’bout the one 
what sot there a-readin’ to us with her 
tinkly voice. Guess ’t must ’a’ ben like 
the voice what the little sea-maid lost. 

“Well, after that she came right 
along: there was n't a week she did n't 
drop in, sometimes for longer and some- 
times for shorter, but whenever she come 
there was glad fellers in them beds, an’ 
I was always the gladdest, ‘cause I got 
first look an’ last look. 

“ We used to listen for her Wednes- 
days,— she most always come o’ Wed- 
nesdays : we could hear her voice a-ring- 
in’ like a little bell in the entry, an’ if 
we did n’t we knowed her step; ’t was n't 
like the matron’s step, like ’s if two or 
three elephants was a-comin’ along ; 
’twas strong ’s if she knowed where she 
was a-steppin’, an’ yet seemed like the 
floor was all springs under her. When I 
saw her foot I knowed why she stepped 
that way. Maybe’t ain't civil, Doctor, to 
say a lady’s foot’s like a dog, but some- 
how hern always made me think ’bout a 
greyhound, ‘t was so thin, and turned up 
high an’ light-boundin’. An’ to see her 
walk acrost the room,— well, I wish I 
could tell you what ¢/at was like. Don't 
you know, Doctor, when you see sol- 
diers a-marchin’ so reg’lar an’ stately, 
an’ yet you don’t hear the music, cause 
maybe the wind takes it th’ other way, or 
maybe you're too far off, but you know 
it must be a-playin’, ‘cause o’ how the 
soldiers steps: well, when you seen her 
a-steppin, you just knowed for sure there 
was music a playin’ somewhere, an’ not 
so far away neither ; seemed like it must 
be always a-playin, inside o’ her, an’ she 
a steppin’ along to that there inside mu- 
sic what nobody could n’t hear, only her, 
but you ‘most knowed what the tune was 
when you seen her walk. 

“One day she come ah’ she had n’t no 
book nor no flowers. I ’member 't was 
a rainy day,—rained like it couldn't 
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stop nohow. We wasn't a-lookin’ for 
her though 't was a Wednesday, ‘cause 
we thought the like o’ her did nt go out 
in the rain; but in she come lookin’ like 
the rain made her feel fresher ’n ever, — 
hair all curled up ‘round her face with 
the damp ; did nt have on the big vyeller 
hat, had on a sort o’ little cap what sot 
down onto her eyes. She said she 
thought she’d s'prise us comin’ in the 
rain ; thought we might be kind o’ lone- 
some on a rainy day, an’ she was a-goin’ 


_ to sing to us, an’ cheer us up a bit. 


‘So after she’d spoke to us all every 
one, like she always did, an’ shooken 
hands with us ’xcept the burnt fellers 
what had their hands done up, she sot 
right down in the big rockin’ chair 
where William took his naps an’ sang to 
us. O, Doctor, I can just see her, how 
she looked when she sang. She crossed 
her hands an’ turned her face up like a 


bird does, only th’ ain’t no birds what 


can sing like she did ; seemed like she 
was n’t a-doin’ of it at all,— voice came 
out of itself, like’s if *t was just a-waitin’ 
for a chance to git out. 

‘“‘T ’member first song she sang though 
I hadn’t never heard it afore: ‘t was 
about not bein’ sorrowful, ‘cause it 
did n't rain no more’n it shined, an’ the 
days, take ’em the year round, wa’ n’t no 
shorter'n the nights. when she'd 
sang that she said maybe some on us 
knowed a song what we’d particker’ly 
like to hear; an’ one feller — he was an 
Irishman — spoke up an’ said could she 
sing ‘ The Low-backed Car,’an’ the rest 
on us laughed, ’cause he thought she 
knowed that sort o’ song. But she did, 
Doctor, an’ she sung it just like she ‘d 
ben a Irishman, an’ after that they 
asked her for a pile o’ songs, an’ she 
sung ’em all,— seemed like she knowed 
every sort; an’ one Welsh feller he 
asked her for a Welsh song, an’ she just 
sot up an’ sung it, an’ in Welsh, too, an’ 
that there feller he most jumped out o’ 
bed when he heard her, only he hada 
tin pail tied to his leg full o’ bricks. 


“ Then she looked over at me, an’ said 
she guessed I had some Scotch blood in 
me, an’ asked medidn’t I want a Scotch 
song.. Well, I couldn’t noways talk 
when she was there, Doctor,— seemed 
like all the blood I had went up to my 
face an’ made my tongue thick, an’ I 
was such a fool I just turned my head 
away like I didn’t want no song, so she 
sung one out of her own mind, an’ what 
do you think it was? ’T was ‘ Wanderin’ 
Willie,’ what my mother used to sing to 
me when I was little ; just made me cry 
so’s’t I had to pull the bedclothes up 
over my head, an’ she must ’a’ thought I 
did n’t care much ’bout her singin’ the 
way I acted; an’ I felt awful bad after 
she ’d went ‘cause I didn't git the last 
look what she always give me. 

“ But next time she come she said she 
was sorry she'd made me cry time afore, 
(I don’t see how she knowed I was a- 
cryin’,) an’ she'd sing somethin’ cheer- 
fuller, so she sung ‘ Charley is My Dar- 
lin’,’— that ’s my name, Charley,— but 
she did n’t know ’t was,— an’ I could n’t 
stand her a-lookin’ at me an’ a-singin’ 
them words. So I had to cover my face 
up agin, though I was awful ‘shamed 
‘bout doin’ of it; but she didn’t git mad 
nor nothin’; said she guessed she had nt 
hit on the right song yet, so she'd try 
another what she knowed we ’d all like, 
only she could n't sing it a-settin’ down, 
so up she stood in the middle o’ the 
floor an’ give us ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ an’ I 
tell you what, Doctor, I took down them 
bedclothes pretty quick, an’ when | seen 
her a-standin’ there with her cheeks all 
a-glowin’ red, a-singin’ ‘up wi’ the bon- 
nets,’ I just wanted to git right up an’ 
dance. 

“There was two Scotch fellers there, 
an’ they jined in, an’ one on ’em he got 
the splints off his arm a-beatin’ time, an’ 
that there feller after he got well enough 
so’s’t he could be up an’ about, said 
he ’d like to do somethin’ for her, seein’ 
she was so good to him; so he sent home 
for his bagpipes, an’ when she come agin 
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he said he was a-goin’ to play for her. 
An’ his pipes they was a whole goat- 
skin, head an’ feet an’ all, an’ every place 
you could tie a ribbon onto there was 
ribbons tied onto, an’ when he blowed, 
the goat all swelled up,— looked like he 
was alive,— never seen the likes. 

“ Well, I’d sot down one end o’ the 
room, an’ the feller he stood up ’t other 
end with his pipes an’ begun to blow, 
an’. 't wa’n't a very big room, Doctor,— 
ceilin’ was pretty low,—an’ seemed like 
it ‘d bust us all to flinders. Guess she 
had n’t never heard such a noise afore ; 
looked like she wanted to stop her ears 
up; got pretty red in her face, like she 
was a-holdin’ in from laughin’, but she 
didn't laugh. Only I seen the laugh a- 
creepin’ round in the corners of her 
mouth; an’ when he stopped a-playin’ 
she said ‘t was pretty, an’ asked him 
what was the tune, ‘cause you see she 
was ‘most too near to hear the tune,— 
noise kind o’ put out the tune,—an’ the 
feller he got pretty mad ’cause she did 
n't know the tune, seein’ it was ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,’ what she’d sang herself time 
afore ; but she made him feel ail right 
agin by askin’ him did he know ‘ Allister 
McAllister,’ an’ you bet he knowed it ; 
seemed like there would n’t be much left 
on us ‘fore he got through. 

“QO, Doctor, I did n’t go for to tell 
you al] this when I started in, but I lays 
here a-thinkin’ it all over an’ over, an’ 
it’s right good to tell ’t tosome one. I 
started to tell you what ails me, an’ I 
hain’t got to it yet.” Here another sigh 
shuddered through him from head to 
foot. “I loved that there woman; I 
loved her the first minute when I seen 
her a-standin’ there in the door in her 
white dress a-holdin’ them waterlilies, 
an’ her big hat a-shinin’ behind her. I 
had n’t no right to love her, but I did. 
Th’ other fellers they just worshiped 
her, too. Some on ’em had n’t no good 
things to say ’bout women, but you’d 
ought to-heard ’em talk ’bout ser. Why, 
they ‘d ’a’ killed a man what ’d said any- 


thing disrespec’fulo’ her, an’ seemed like 
after they knowed her they could n’t 
talk so bad ’bout other women, ’cause 
she was one. But they didn’t feel the 
way I did; their feelin’s towards her 
wa’ n't no more like mine than —than I 
was like she was,—an’ I wasn’t much 
like she was. O, I knowed that well 
enough, but I could n’t help a-lovin’ her 
all the same. 

I had n’t never cared bout girls much ; 
them I knowed didn’t seem worth the 
loving; they was mostly too skittish. I 
used to try an’ think ’bout the kind o’ 
woman I’d love, but I never knowed 
women could be like this one no more 'n 
I knowed what an angel was like. I 
always felt like I was a-lookin’ at her 
from way off somewheres, but she did n't 
never act like she felt she was far off. 
She just acted same’s if we was two 
human bein’s a-livin’ along together in 
the same world, an’ her smiles wa’ n’t too 
good to give away free to anybody what 
she thought was a-needin’’em. Oh! she 
didn’t know the way she made me fee! 
when she give me one o’ them smiles. 
I hain’t never blamed her ; she smiled 
just the same at the matron, an’ William, 
an’ everybody. But when she smiled at 
me it made me warm all the way down to 
my toes ; felt like I was wrapped round 
in somethin’ shiny. 

“Well, after a while I got well so’s’t 
I could leave. I thought I'd go to my 
brother what lived in Phildelphy, ’cause 
I had enough o’ the mines,— worked in 
‘em ever since I was a lad,— didn’t care 
‘bout breakin’ no more legs ; an’ ’fore I 
went she told me I must write to her 
an’ tell her how I got on. Shedidn't 
know what she was a-doin’— meant to 
be good to me; said she'd knowed me 
so long she felt kind o’ intrested in me, 
but every word what she said made me 
love her more’n’ more. 

“But I didnt know nothin’ ‘bout it 
till I’d went away ; Aen I knowed what 
she was to me. She was all the life 
I had, Doctor, she was just through 
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an’ through me same’s the air gits in 
through everythin’. First night I was 
to my brother’s I cried all night same’s 
if I’d been a baby; had n’t cried afore 
since I wasa baby. Seemed like there 
was a great big empty hole,— nothin’ in 
it only me. 

“Then I seen what a fool I’d been; 
had n't thought ’bout myself when I was 
a-seein’ her an’ expectin’ to see her all 
the time, but now I thought bout my- 
self, an’ I knowed I was the biggest fool 
ever lived. I just told myself I’d nev- 
er write to her, but soon’s I’d told my- 
self that, seemed like I was gittin’ lost 
in that there big hole,— hadn't nothin’ 
to hang onto; besides, she ’d asked me 
to write, an’ ’t would n’t ’a’ been civil in 
me not to. 

‘So after awhile I wrote to her, though 
't was pretty hard work,— wa’ n’t noways 
used to writin’; an’ O, Dottor, a letter 
come back from her right off what made 
me feel just like her smile used to,— 
made me forget all bout myself agin. 

“T got to work pretty soon at carpen- 
terin’,— that’s my brother's trade,— an’ 
I worked right hard; but everythin’ 
come easy to me ’cause | had them there 
letters in my pocket. Sometimes she 
sent me books to read, an’ 1 read ’em, 
but I read her letters most. I could see 
her when I read ’em, ’cause she wrote 
just like she talked. 

“One night — I ’d been in Philadelphy 
then near a year—I was a-settin’ up in 
my room a-readin’ her letters, (she wrote 
me six on ’em ina year —I got ’em all 
now,) an’ all on a sudden I was took 
crazy,—seemed like I must jump out o’ 
my skin an’ gotoher. But I knowed I 
could n't do that,— so what do you think 
I did? O, Doctor, makes me all hot 


when I ’member what I did; but 1 didn’t 
know what I was ’bout, I was that crazy. 
I just wrote a letter an’ told her how I 
loved her, an’ then I ran out like mad 
an’ posted it; an’ just’s soon’s I’d 
posted it my eyes come open an’ I seen 
what I ’d done, an’ then I was more crazy 
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to git it out agin, an’ I laid awake all 
night, an’ next mornin’ I watched round 
for the feller what takes the letters, an’ I 
asked him would he give me that there 
letter back, an’ he would n’t do it,— said 
’'t wasn’t my letter no more after I’d 
once sent it,— told me I’d be took up 
for tryin’ to rob the mails, so 't had to 
go. 
“Well, I just felt them two days like 
a dog does when he’s expectin’ a kick 
from you; an’ two mornin’s after come 
her answer, an’ I was afraid to open it,— 
I kep’ it an’ kep’ it,— could n’t noways 
make up my mind to read it till night 
come, an’ when I read it, Doctor, I was 
like a dead man, ‘cause she said as how 
she could n’t never write to me agin. I 
knowed it, — I knowed it, but oh! when 
she said so then I was kilt. 

“ But she didn’t write like she was 
mad : seemed like she felt awful solemn 
‘bout it an’ took the blame onto herself, 
—though she’d ought n't to, ’cause§l 
did n’t noways blame her; said she’d 
never meant nothin’ only just to be kind 
to me ’cause she was sorry for me, an’ 
she couldnt never forgive herself for 
doin’ a hurt to me,—an’ when I read 
that, seemed like my heart ’d break in 
two to think o’ her a-carin’ ’ bout writin’ 
me after what I’d done. 

“ Well, I hain’t never heard from her 
since,— that’s near ten years ago. After 
I got that there last letter o’ hers, felt 
like I was all busted,—felt like goin’ to 
the bad, straight; ‘cause you see, Doc- 
tor, I was a young fellow then,an’ my 
blood was pretty high, though I had n't 
never ben wild,—was a pretty decent 
lad; only when you gits your feelin’s 
all stirred up like mine was stirred up, 
they has to let off somehow. 

“But I didn’t go to the bad, all the 
same. Do you know what kep’ me? 
I ’j] tell you: ’t was the thought o’ her. 
I says to myself, ‘See here: you ‘re a 
poor sort o’ feller someways ; you hain't 
got no good looks, nor no larnin’, nor 
nothin’. You hain’t got much sense, 
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neither,—but you ’ve got this much 
sense: you knowed the best thing when 
you seen it. That there woman ’s the 
best thing yow ever seen, or ever ‘ll see, 
an’ though you ’d ought n’t to loved her 
you did, ’cause you could n’t help your- 
self, an’ now you ’ve once loved her you 
ain’t the same fellow you was afore.’ 
That ’s what I says to myself, an’ more 
like it. 

You see, there was the thought o’ 
her here in my heart, an’ the thought 0’ 
her was just like she was, clean an’ 
white; an’ I could n’t noways bear to 
think o’ puttin’ anythin’ ‘long side o’ 
that what wa’ n’t the same sort; an’ if 
I’d went to the bad ’t would ’a’ seemed 
like takin’ her to the bad ‘long with me, 
‘cause the thought o’ her was just a 
part o’ me. So that kep’ me straight ; 
but I could n't stay where I was,— 
could n’t work steady,—got that restless 
had to be off somewheres. 

“T ’ve ben pretty much all over the 
country ; worked at everythin’ you can 
think of ; could n’t stick at nothin’; ev- 
erytime I ’d think o’ settlin’ down the 
old feelin’s ’d cotch me. Sol had to 
keep a-goin’; but everywheres I went 
she went ’long,—the thought o’ her; it 
‘d ben like a-losin’ my soul to lost that. 

“QO, Doctor, I’ve often thought "bout 
that there story she read us ‘bout the 
little sea-maid what didn’t get her soul 
‘cause she could n’t make the feller love 
her; ’t went t’ other way with me. You 
see, I could n’t think o’ her a-lovin’ me 
— t wa'n’t in natur’ she should; so I 
did the lovin’ all by myself, an’ seemed 
like the soul come ‘long o’ the lovin’. 

“Tf only onst I dared think what it ’d 
be like to have her love me! But I don’t 
dare, Doctor, I don’t never dare think 
‘bout it. I know I ain’t good enough for 
her; the feller what folks calls Charlie 
Treshornish ain't good enough to touch 
her; but sometimes seems like there’s 
another feller what folks knows nothin’ 
't all bout what’s just ’s good’s she is, 
‘cause if he wa’n’t he couldn’t never 


loved her,—not the right way,—an’ I 
always loved her that way. 

“Seems like when you love a woman 
the right way, you must be just’s good 
’s she is — inside. O, I don’t know how 
to say it; it’s somethin’ I think ‘bout, 
but I don’t know how to say it; only I 
know it hain't never hurt her, me a-lov- 
in’ her. 

“ An’ it hain’t never hurt me, neither. 
Sometimes I think what I'd ‘a’ ben if I 
had n’t never seen her. Just makes me 
feel rich to think I knowed her! ’T ain’t 
only the havin’ a woman makes you feel 
rich: it’s the lovin’ her ; an’ then if you 
could have her too’— O, Doctor, you 
could n't noways stand it. 

“Well, I’ve ben ‘bout a lot these 
years, an’ now I’m wore out, body an’ 
mind,—hain’t got no heart left to do 
nothin’. My heart give out first, then 
my body followed after, an’ here I am. 

“T never ‘mounted to much in the 
world,—it don’t look like I did, does it ? 
But though I never ’mounted to much, 
I hain’t never spiled that there soul what 
come to me, ‘cause I loved the best thing 
I knowed.”’ 


Treshornish closed his eyes, and his 
hand, which had grasped mine tightly 
all the while he was speaking, fell away, 
and lay nervelessly by his side. Min- 
utes or hours might have passed,— I 
could not tell, so absorbed had I been in 
this strange and touching recital. 

My patient was utterly exhausted by 
his unwonted effort, and knowing that 
I could give him nothing -better than 
quiet, I stole out, leaving him alone. 

After this, although he showed no 
further disposition to talk, Treshornish 
wore a changed look; there was a differ- 
ence in those eyes of his,—they re- 
mained alive. He still refused to eat, 
however, and we could barely force him 
to take a little liquid nourishment. He 
was evidently dying of slow, self-imposed 
starvation ; so the nurse and the other 
physicians said; but I was the only one 
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able to pronounce the true verdict upon 
his death, whenever it should occur. 


Some time later I was showing a party 
of visitors through the wards, when, 
passing Treshornish, I noted that same 
violent suffusion in the face which had 
preceded the relation of his story, but 
which I had never seen since; and be- 
sides the flush, a look inexplicable to 
me, —p:teous, passionate, despairing. 

Upon reaching the next ward, I handed 
the visitors over toa nurse, and hurried 
back to that puzzling patient of mine. 
I found him in a state of most intense 
nervous excitement. Before I could 
speak he broke out in his hoarse, broken 
whisper: 

“That’s her!” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“ — the one what I told you ‘bout. 
She did n’t see me, but I seen her. Call 
her back,— Doctor, I must speak to her 
agin,— I can’t die an’ not speak to her 
agin.” 

I asked him to designate the one he 
meant. I had noticed a lady in the party 
as being of an unusually lovely counte- 
nance, but I hardly imagined that Tre- 
shornish and I would agree in the mat- 
ter of feminine beauty. 

“QO, I thought you’d ’a’ knowed her, 
Doctor: there ain’t nobody looks like 
she does.” 

I gently intimated that as I had never 
known her I could not pick her out from 
the others without some description. 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout th’ oth- 
ers ; I did n't see ’em,— I only seen her.” 

“Won't you tell me her name then, 
and I will go and inquire which lady an- 
swers to that name.” 

“It’s Gommere, Doctor,— Miss Ger- 
trude Gommere.”’ 

I returned to the party of visitors and 
asked if a Miss Gommere was among 
them. The lovely face I had noticed be- 
fore flushed slightly, and its owner re- 
plied: “That was my name, although I 
have another now.” 


I told her that a man named Charles 
Treshornish, who claimed to be an old 
acquaintance, desired greatly to speak 
to her. The flush deepened, and I saw 
a look that seemed to indicate an un- 
pleasant memory, but she cheerfully 
expressed her willingness to grant the 
man’s request. 

As she passed through the door be- 
fore me I was struck by her harmonious 
movements, and her step,—as if to in- 
ward music,— which poor Treshornish 
had so graphically described. 

I led herto his bedside and would have 
left them alone together, but he gave me 
a look which said that, since I knew all 
the first part of his story, I had a right 
to the rest of it; so I stayed, and wit- 
nessed the strange meeting, which was 
also to be a last parting, between the 
beautiful woman whom birth and nat- 
ural endowments had placed upon the 
world’s heights, and the unfortunate, ill- 
favored man whose sole education was 
that he had loved her. 

I did not tell him she was married, but 
said simply, “ Here is Miss Gommere, 
Treshornish !”’ 

He clutched the hand that she cor- 
dially extended with both of his, and held 
it, looking into her face as one might 
look into heaven if the gates were to be 
opened for one instant and then shut 
forever. She sat down upon the chair I 
placed, her hand still in his tight grasp, 
and asked him kindly about himself. 

He did not reply to her question, but 
seemed struggling with some thought 
that wanted to find utterance but could 
not. At length it came. 

“T didn’t think you'd care ‘bout com- 
in’ to speak to me,” he said. “It’s awful 
good in you to come; but I wanted to 
beg your pardon for that there letter 
what I wrote you. I hadn’t no right to 
tell you what I did, an’ you had a right 
to be mad at me for doin’ it. The Doctor 
he knows all ‘bout it,” she had glanced 
up at me uneasily,—‘“I told him ‘bout 
it,— though I hain’t never told no one 
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else. I could ’a’ kicked myself after 
I’d sent it off to you; but you was so 
good, you didn’t get mad like you'd 
ought to done, but you wrote me like 
you thought you was to blame, an’ you 
was n’t no ways to blame. I hain’t nev- 
er blamed you onst. I knowed you nev- 
er meant nothin’ only just to be kind to 
me; I told the Doctor so, an’ I wanted 
to tell you too; that’s why I sent for 
you to come back. I had n’t never hoped 
for a chance to tell you, ’cause I didn’t 
dare write to you agin after what you 
wrote me last; but when I seen you 
a-comin’ in today just like you used to, 
seemed like I must tell you. An’ I want 
to tell you somethin’ else,— I ain’t a-go- 
in’ to live long an’ it won't do no harm.” 

Here he paused, not in embarrassment, 
but as if filled so full of emotion that he 
could not trust himself to speak then: 
‘‘T know you hain’t kep’ that there let- 
ter o' mine, but if you had kep’ it you 
might read it today an’ it’d be jist’s 
true ’s when ’t was first wrote. All these 
ten years I’ve loved you, an’ if I was to 
live ten hundred years more I’d love 
you. If I hadn’t never seen you may- 
be ’t would ’a’ be’n better for me, some 
ways ; but there’s other ways ’t would n’t 
‘a’ ben so good. J ’ve ben a better man 
since I knowed you, though I hain’t nev- 
er ‘mounted to much. I ain’t a-tellin’ 
you this on your 'count ; it’s on my own 
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‘count; it’s ‘cause I couldn’t die easy 
unless I knowed you’d forgiven me, an’ 
that you didn’t mind me a-lovin’ you.” 

Tears were running down over her 
fair cheeks ; I thought of the water-lilies 
fresh from the lake. She spoke through 
her weeping in a clear but somewhat un- 
steady voice. 

“ Mr. Treshornish, there is nothing for 
me to forgive, but if you feel that there 
is, be assured that you have my forgive- 
ness. If I have in any way marred your 
life, may God forgive me, for I never 
meant to do so. If your knowing me 
and — loving me, have helped you in the 
least degree I can only be thankful, for 
it is what we live for,—to help each 
other; and as to despising your love, 
true love is too great and good and rare 
a thing for any one to despise. How 
could I treat scornfully what is prized 
by God himself? I respect you, my 
friend, and your fove.”’ 

Treshornish threw up his arms as if 
to spring forward; but vital force was 
fast flowing out, and they fell heavily — 
beside him. He lay quietly, a look ot 
content creeping over his wild, piteous 
face, gazing until he could gaze no lon- 
ger into the beautiful countenance be-. 
fore him, and with a gentle, happy sigh 
went out from this life, which had not 
seemed to him an utter failure, because 
he had “ loved the best thing he knowed.”’ 

Edith Brower. 
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SOME DANGEROUS TRAVELING COMPANIONS. 


HINDUSTAN is a land of wonders and 
of mysteries. Stretching from the Him- 
alayas to the ocean, peopled by many 
tribes differing in languages and cus- 
toms, it betrays stray glimpses of the 
darker shades of East Indian life, only 
by some accident to those Europeans 
who may dwell within its limits. 

In 1829, when Lord William Bentinck 
was Governor General of British India, 
it was discovered that there were in ex- 
istence whole communities of apparently 
peaceable and industrious villagers, who 
in reality were organized bands of rob- 
bers and murderers. They were of no 
especial caste, being composed of both 
Hindus and Mohammedans, but were 
united in the worship of Mahi-Kali or 
Bhowanee, the goddess of sensuality 
and death. They roamed thus unsus- 
pected both through the independent 
states and those that were under the 
British rule. 

Their usual custom was to start out 
on their expeditions just after the close 
of the rainy season; then, assembling 
under their respective leaders, 7emzdars, 
they first celebrated their mystic rites in 
a temple of Bhowanee, where, it was 
said, human sacrifices were offered up, 
and where their priests, gooroos, pro- 
fessed to have the power of predicting 
the result of their contemplated foray. 
Should the omens prove unpropitious, 
especially should a hare cross their path, 
they would delay setting out until some 
more favorable augury should be ob- 
tained. 

These miscreants were known as 
Thugs (Hindoo ¢hugua, to deceive), and 
were enrolled in regular companies of 
twenty-five tofifty members. Each had 
its own jemidar and gooroo, while those 
composing it were classified as “inveig- 
lers,” stranglers, spies,and grave-diggers. 


The grave-diggers were only learners, 
and far inferior in rank to the strang- 
lers. 

Starting out after the breaking up of 
the munsoon, these bands traveled far 
away from the localities in which they 
dwelt, before they began the work of 
death. At that season the highroads 
were thronged with parties journeying 
for pleasure or on business. Arznjarries, 
grain merchants, Arab or Cabul horse- 
dealers. caravans from Candahar or 
Cashmere, and groups of sepoys on fur- 
lough, could be seen in every direction ; 
so that the Thugs or Ramassees excited 
no particular attention. 


Having reached the scene of their in- © 


tended operations, they encamped in 
some grove outside of the fettah, or 
walled town, and despatched their spies 
into the bazaars, where they easily dis- 
covered what parties were stopping at 
the dhurrum-salah (guest house), their 
numbers, castes, occupations, and desti- 
nation. Then began the task of the in- 
veiglers, whose business it was to make 
acquaintance with those who were se- 
lected as affording the prospect of the 
richest booty. This was easily accom- 
plished by the Thugs professing to be- 
long to a party of the same caste jour. 
neying in the same direction; and so 
arrangements were made that they 
should join companies when renewing 
their journey. | 

Punctually at the time and place ap- 
pointed, the band of Thugs made their 


‘ appearance, considerably outnumbering 


their intended victims, and equipped in 
accordance with the character they had 
assumed; so for days they traversed 
in company the wide plains of Hindu- 
stan, sometimes resting in dhurrum- 
salahs, sometimes camping near some 
ruined temple and partaking in company 
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of the midday meal beneath the shade 
of some mango grove. 

When the Thugs believed that they 
were approaching a place suitable for 
their murderous project, the grave-dig- 
gers were sent on in advance to prepare 
a place of burial close to the spot select- 
ed as their next halting place, their re- 
spective stations were assigned to the 
stranglers, and a word or phrase was 
agreed on, the utterance of which should 
be the signal for the simultaneous de- 
struction of their unsuspecting fellow 
travelers. 

When the midday sun shone fiercely 
down, the tired wayfarers gladly hast- 
ened to prepare their usual refreshments 
where neem and peepful trees afforded 
them a welcome shelter, and some moss- 
grown well, or lotus-covered tank yielded 
abundance of pure, cool water for their 
necessary ablutions. Soon fires were 
kindled through the grove, chupatties 
(wheaten cakes) were baked, and the 
aromatic curries smoked in copper cook- 
ing vessels. Small carpets were spread 
upon the grass, metal dishes were dis- 
tributed over them, and seated around 
in groups, the travelers feasted together. 

When the meal was ended, ookahs 
were lighted, and then ensued that pe- 
riod of £zef (repose) so dear to all Ori- 
entals. The Thugs contrived to arrange 
themselves in sucha manner that five of 
them surrounded each victim : one was 
stationed a little behind, two in readi- 
ness to seize the arms, and two the legs 

Then the jemzdar, seeing that every-. 
thing was prepared, gave the precon- 
certed signal by ‘calling aloud, “ Paw- 
nee lao” (bring water), or using some 
other familiar expression. At that in- 
stant the strangler from behind threw 
his voomal (handkerchief) around the 
neck of his unsuspicious neighbor ; the 
victim’s hands and feet were grasped by 
those stationed there, so as to prevent 
any struggles, and in an instant tho 


* cruel murders were accomplished. 


The assassins then broke the bones of 


every corpse, (to prevent their spirits 
from haunting them,) laid them in the 
graves previously prepared for them, 
and kindled fires on them to efface the 
marks of the ground having been dis- 
turbed. After that, the Thugs ate the 
sacred sugar (goor), and divided their 
plunder into three equal parts,— one for 
the widows and orphans of the band, 
one for the goddess Bhowanee, and one 
for the members of the party actually 
engaged in the murder. 

By the laws of the association no wo- 
men, old men, or Europeans, could be 
slain, and so for centuries these crimes 
remained unsuspected and unpunished. 
At length, in November, 1829, some 
travelers founda number of dead bodies, 
which apparently had been mangled by 
tigers, scattered about the roadside near 
one of the villages in Oudh, and these 
were recognized by the chief of police, 
the sotwal, as being the corpses of 
some Pathaun troopers who had passed 
by some days previously, escorting trea- 
sure which belonged to one of the @a- 
lookdars, or local chiefs. When the bod- 
ies were closely examined, it was dis- 
covered that death had not resulted 
from the claws of tigers, but had been 
caused by strangulation ; and it was then 
remembered that a party of Cashmerian 
shawl merchants had been traveling in 
company with the treasure carriers. 

A detachment of sowars, or native 
cavalry, was at once sent in pursuit of 
these merchants, overtook them close to 
the borders of Nepaul, and there arrest- 
ed them on a pretended charge of hav- 
ing defrauded the revenue collectors in 
Oudh. Several bags of rupees, besides 
arms and jewels found in their posses- 
sion, were identified as having been the 
property of the treasure guard ; and at 
length several of the prisoners made full 
confession of their guilt, disclosed all 
the secrets of their organization,— the 
signs by which they recognized each 
other, and the peculiar language (vam- 
assee) which they used. 
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Captain Sleeman was appointed the 
special commissioner in charge of “‘ The 
Department for the Suppression of 
Thuggee.” So vigorous and successful 
were his efforts, that in a few years it 
was said that not a single Thug remained 
at large, while at Jubbulpore there was 
a colony of these people formed into a 
trade settlement, with schools of instruc- 
tion for them and their descendants ; all 
being under the strict supervision of the 
British officials. 

There was likewise a kind of penal 
colony established at Dharwar, which 
numbered about fifteen hundred in 1844, 
at which period the writer had opportu- 
nity for frequently conversing with some 
of the jemzdars. It was a strange expe- 
rience to listen to the details of the 
many cold-blooded murders, which were 
recounted in quite a matter-of-course 
manner by those white-bearded and ven- 
erable looking old miscreants. About 
five thousand Thugs were captured, 
chiefly by placing at each chokee, or po- 
lice station, three or four of the inform- 
ers, who thence pointed out their former 
associates as they entered the villages 
or walled towns. 

Besides the stranglers, who were called 
phansegars, there were others of the 
tribe who used poison to accomplish 
their designs, sometimes by administer- 
ing kasoombah, a preparation of opium 
and Indian hemp; at other times by giv- 
ing the seeds of the datura (stramont- 
um); and so skillful were they that the 
dose could be graduated so as to cause 
almost instantaneous death, insanity, or 
a gradual decline of the vital powers. 

Thuggee has now ceased to exist in 
Hindustan, but in many parts of it there 
still survives a class of men (if they can 
be called by that name) who, on amore 
limited scale, practice murder and rob- 
_ bery as a profession. These differ in 
many respects from the Ramassees, who 
never molested women ; for the Bhaun- 
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kurs, as they are called, devote them- 
selves altogether to the destruction of 
women. 

Strolling through a native bazaar you 
will very probably remark some tall, 
strapping fellows swaggering along, who 
have somewhat the appearance of high 
caste sepoys in undress uniform; and 
nearly all of whom have their jaws 
swathed in cloths as if suffering from 
toothache. These are the Bhaunkurs, 
and their faces are bandaged up to pre- 
serve immaculate the fascinating curls 
of mustache and beard, which they cher- 
ish in obscurity until the cool of the 
evening, when they will burst forth in 
all the splendor of Oriental dudes. The 
Bhaunkur sports a brilliant scarlet tur- 
ban, folded rakishly around a head steam- 
ing with essences ; a costly silken cum- 
merbund compresses his slender waist, 
loose pyjamahs, trowsers of soft surah 
silk, flow down toa pair of richly-em- 
broidered slippers, and thus arrayed he 
struts along, envied by men and admired 
by women. 

He loiters near the wells to which the 
women and girls resort morning and 
evening, where his practiced eye soon 
singles out the most wealthy by the pro- 
fusion of her gold and silver ornaments, 
— she may be the wife of some rich bank- 
eror merchant. Then he soon contrives, 
by means of some old hag, to carry on 
a secret correspondence with her ; until 
at length she is prevailed upon to grant 
him an interview in some lonely grove 
or by some ruined temple. 

The poor creature, probably almost a 
child in years, decked out with her most 
costly jewels, steals cautiously to the 
place of rendezvous. But she never re- 
turns to herhome. Her bones may per- 
haps lie in some abandoned well, or the 
jackals may gnaw them in the jungle 
thickets, whilst her cowardly murderer 
prowls through the bazaar in search of 


fresh victims. 
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YOUTH AND TIME. 


Once, I remember, the world was young; 

The rills rejoiced with a silver tongue ; 

The field-lark sat in the wheat and sang; 

The thrush’s shout in the woodland rang ; 

The cliffs and the perilous sands afar 

Were misty under the morning star; 

For Youth was with me (I know it now!) 
And a light shone out from his wreathéd brow. 
It turned the fields to enchanted ground, 

It touched the rains with a dreamy sound. 


But alas! he vanished and Time appeared, 

The Spirit of Ages, old and weird. 

He crushed and scattered my beamy wings ; 
He dragged me forth from the court of kings ; 
He gave me doubt and a bloom of beard, 

This Spirit of Ages, old and weird; 

The splendors went from the face of day, 

And the rocks came out on the trodden way ; 
One silent touch and the past was a dream, 
And my soul was afloat on a fading stream, 


I hear no more the wild thrush sing, 

Tho’ he shouts on the spray of the peach aswing. 
Something is gone from the house of mirth, 
Something is gone from the hills of Earth; 

Gone is the light of the Age of Gold, 

And the world is withered and worn and old. 

He quickens my life with a flickering breath ; 

He darkens its depths with foreknowledge of death, 
Calls desperate thoughts to the soul’s dim place, 
Calls memories back on.their path apace. 


He gives and he takes, and what do we win? 


A sleep at last in a windowless inn. 
Charles Edwin Markham. 
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A GIRL’S LETTERS 


Nauvoo, July 4, 1843. 
Dear sister: 


It is now near close of day, but I can- 
not let this national anniversary pass 
without writing, for it recalls to memory 
so many pleasant ones we have passed 
together. Especially am I reminded of 
a year ago, when we were preparing for 
and attended the splendid ball given by 
the officers on board the frigate Con- 
gress down the harbor. That you may 
see the contrast, I will give you an out- 
line of my today, which when I rose I 
thought would be as unexciting as any 
other,—so after breakfast I commenced 
a little commonplace ironing, —‘“‘a few 
muslins,” as Sophia would say, cheered 
by sweet sounds from a distant band 
of music; but was soon interrupted in 
this interesting occupation by callers, 
our neighbors, Miss N and Mrs. 
ii , with her brother, Mr. H——, 
recently from Connecticut ; then Henry 
Marr and other Gentile brethren. 

So my work was laid aside and I joined 
the group on the front porch, where we 
amused ourselves seeing the throngs 
of people in their holiday attire that en- 
tered the city from every direction, as- 
sembling in the grove near the Temple, 
whence came the strains of music,—for 
there are several fine bands here. 

About eleven o'clock a large steamer 
from Burlington arrived and discharged 
its cargo of three hundred passengers, 
who were given a military salute, and 
escorted from the boat to the grove by 
companies of the Nauvoo Legion in 
brilliant array. Soon another immense 
steamer came from St. Louis, its pas- 
sengers swelling in number at every lit- 
tle town, until it reached Nauvoo with 
five or six hundred on board. This com- 
pany was also saluted and escorted by 
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the Legion to the same place,—it was 
getting quite lively. 

We got a hasty cold lunch,—tor we 
had given our girls a holiday,— and had 
hardly cleared away when we heard an- 
other salute, this time the steamer An- 
awan from Quincy, which was honored 
like the others, and our house was filled 
with friends, Mr. V , Mrs. Hayward, 
the Gilmans, Dr. Nichols, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, Captain Whitney, and thirty or 
forty others, some of whom we did not 
know. They. kept coming until I began 
to think they regarded us as Mormon 
curlosities, so proposed all joining the 
motley crowd in the grove. 

About 15,000 persons, it is said, were 
gathered there during theday. Of course 
there had been several speakers, Parley 
Pratt, a prominent elder, apostle, and 
missionary,was there holding forth about 
Joseph Smith’s late escapade at Rock 
Island. His imprisonment, he said, was 
an outrageous insult, and his escape 
(from that old barn) he compared to the 
miraculous deliverance of Paul and Silas 
from prison, and St. Peter’s escape from 
the hands of Herod, and he knew, for 
a surety, that the Lord had delivered 
Joseph out of the hands of the Missou- 
rians, his enemies, to preach salvation 
to the unbelievers of all nations. 

We remained there about fifteen min- 
utes, using our eyes rather than our ears, 
and then left for the Temple, baptismal 
tont, oxen, and other works of Mormon 
art. Weaccompanied our visitors to the 
boat. Many urged me and half per- 
suaded me to return to Quincy, but I 
decided to wait a while. From the boat 
we took a short drive, and now at home 
Lizzie and I have been comparing notes, 
and think that at least we have hada 
variety in our entertainment today. 
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July 13th—This morning was most 
lovely, the air deliciously pure and cool, 
like an early autumn morning, very re- 
freshing after the few burning hot days 
we have had. I rose before six, and un- 
til breakfast weeded in my garden,which 
is gay with marigolds and phiox, Then 
brother proposed I should walk to the 
store with him. Before reaching it he 
ungallantly left me with the Mr. Marrs, 
who had overtaken us, and when I 
reached the store, Dr. Higbee was there. 
He invited me to ride, and the morning 
was so charming that I could not refuse. 
We rode to the post-office and down by 
the river, and were back at nine o'clock, 
in time for me to open my ‘school. 

Now don’t laugh, Isa, for I have two 
nice little scholars in Ellen and Sarah 
Goodwin, seven and five years of age. 
Mrs. G—— has been in great tribula- 
tion ever since she has been here about 
a school for her children, as there is but 
one in the neighborhood, and that is 
overflowing with Mormon children of all 
sizes, many of them not over clean and 
neat. So I volunteered to instruct them 
from nine till twelve, five days in the 
week, the pleasure of teaching being my 
only compensation. It was gladly ac- 
cepted, and I trust my powers of intel- 
lect will not be confvunded by too great 
exertion,— indeed, I enjoy these three 
hours very much. 

Dr. H—— dined with us, and this 
afternoon Miss N and Mrs. G—— 
came in for a visit, but were hardly 
seated when the steamer Anawan blew 
its whistle, and landed another large 
party, mostly from Quincy. Our house 
was again overflowing with Quincy peo- 
ple, pouring in at all three doors, and 
streaming across the yard and filling 
Mrs. G——’s house. Many also strayed 
to the store. I verily believe we have 
now seen the whole of Quincy in this 
city. 

When they left, brother and I accom- 
panied them to the steamboat. The 
Mayor of Quincy, Hon. Judge Young, 


and other politicians called. on Mr. 
Smith, and invited him and his lady on 
board the boat, where they were intro- 
duced to most of the company. They 
seemed pleased with the attention 
shown them, and as they left the boat 
Capt. Whitney's band played a fine 
march. The Prophet graciously invited 
us to ride in his carriage. We rode 
along the bank of the river, keeping the 
boat in view, hearing beautiful music, 
and exchanging waves of handkerchiefs 
with friends on board. 

When we arrived at Mr. Smith’s 
house we alighted, and were politely 
invited to stay to tea, but we declined. 
Then Mr. S—— offered to take us 
home, and honored us with his pres- 
ence. As we rode through the streets 
the little children came running forth, 
clapping their hands and _ shouting, 
“ There is Joseph’s carriage, and there 
is Joseph!” This homage appeared 
quite gratifying to him. Indeed, he 
seems very much beloved by his people. 

But whom do you suppose I met on 
the steamer? Why, cousin Charles H, 
Haven! He left St. Louis a few days 
ago with a pleasure party for St. An- 
thony’s Falls. While his boat stopped 
at Keokuk, a little village ten miles be- 
low on the Iowa side, he boarded the 
Anawan to see this city. He invited 
me to join the party to the Falis. I 
thought it impossible, and declined, 
but he persisted, and said he should call 
for me in the morning with the expec- 
tation of finding me ready. So as both 
H—— and E—— want me to go, and as 
I shall never have a better opportunity 
of seeing that wild Indian region, I have 
concluded to go, and shall probably see 
brother Augustus at Dubuque. 

Last week a three days’ visit from 
Rev. Mr. Frost, from Concord, Mass. 
It was charming to have him with us. 
He conversed a great deal, and indeed 
is a very agreeable man. He, as well 
as everybody else, was delighted with 
the location of this city. We enjoyeda 
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ride with him in the long, narrow wagon 
I have described before; he was much 
amused, 

As we were driving through the edge 
of the road along a stream, our Mormon 
driver stopped by a bed of loose, rough 
rocks, got down, picked up one about the 
size of a cocoanut and broke it open. It 
was lined with beautiful quartz crystals. 
So Mr. Frost picked up several to take 
home as mementoes. 

Lizzie, with Mr. Frost and brother, 
made her first call on the Smiths, and 
passed the evening there. Mr. Frost 
was quite pleased with the Prophet. It 
is getting dark, so I will finish in the 
morning. 

STEAMBOAT CHIPPEWAY, 
Rock ISLAND, July 15th. 

I had so much to do yesterday morn- 
ing I could not find time to write, so 
took this unfinished letter along with 
me; for yesterday, long before noon, 
Cousin Charles came as he had promised 
and with him Miss Stein, one of the 
party, and both were rejoiced that I had 
decided to go. Bidding E—— and our 
little boy adieu, we were soon on board 
the Chippeway, a small boat designed 
especially for the upper Mississippi. The 
City of the Saints was soon left behind 
us. 

The boat was crowded, but by leaving 
one or more passengers at every landing 
we have at last dwindled down to twenty. 
Of these eight leave tomorrow, and the 
rest will continue to the Falls. 

We have passed but few thriving 
towns. There are several “swamp- 
cities ’ of a few log huts, whose sanguine 
speculative founders, seeing in them 
prospective mighty cities, have auda- 
ciously baptized them Palmyra, New 
Carthage, New Boston, etc. They look 
as if they might be submerged and sink 
into oblivion by a slight rise of the river. 
It was evening when we passed Burling- 
ton, so we did not go ashore; and this 
morning we passed Bloomington, finely 
situated on a high bluff. Soon after we 


left there we had a most violent thun- 
der shower. What with wind, lightning, 
and rain, it seemed as if our frail boat 
would be torn in pieces. We ladies were 
very much frightened. One old Catholic 
lady especially was frantic, running from 
stateroom to stateroom, jumping from 
berth to berth, crying, laughing, kneel- 
ing, counting her beads, and repeating 
prayers. Poor woman, how we pitied 
her! and not onty for our own sakes but 
for hers we were glad when the storm 
abated. 

The captain says we shall be here 
three hours. It is so windy, only the 
gentlemen go ashore. We ladies went 
up on the hurricane deck to take in the 
scenery, etc., but it was so gusty that I 


was glad to come down and in my quiet . 


stateroom finish my letter, so as to mail 
it here. 

On our left is the flourishing town of 
Davenport, and on our right, a pleasant 
but smaller town called Stephenson. 
Here the Rock River flows into the 
Mississippi, and at its mouth is Rock 
Island, the site of a garrisoned fort. 
There are immense rocks on the island, 
and here on the bank of the river dwells 
Mr. Davenport, a benevolent old man, a 
public benefactor, whose influence is 
felt throughout the neighboring States. 

But I must close. 

Love to all, 
Your affectionate sister, 
Charlotte. 
STEAMER CHIPPEWAY, LAKE PEPIN, 
uly 19, 1843. 
Dear friends at home: ay 

Weare now almost beyond the bounds 
of civilization, surrounded by Indians 
who rove about unmolested by the 
“woodman’s ax.” ‘How often I have 
wished you were with me! The scenery 
grows more and more beautiful and pic- 
turesque, differing greatly from that of 
the lower Mississippi. The bluffs .are 
higher, steep precipices overhang the 
river, bold promontories crowned with 
rocks jut out here and there. 
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One of these was pointed out as asso- 
ciated with a little Indian romance. 
Years ago a young pioneer or adventurer 
charmed with the wild, roaming life of 
the Indians, took up his abode for a time 
in the wigwam of a Chippeway chief, 
where he became enamored of and 
wished to marry the chief's daughter, a 
beautiful girl. His affection was recip- 
rocated, but her father forbade the nup- 
tials, threatening an immediate marriage 
with a warrior of his tribe; but she, 
rather than marry where her heart was 
not, threw herself from this awful prec- 
ipice into the river below. It has since 
borne the name of The Maiden’s Rock. 

Yesterday I saw pine, cypress, and 
birch trees, the first since I left New 
England. I could not withhold my ex- 
clamations of joy, in which Mr. Todd, a 
Boston gentlemaia, heartily joined. Two 
gentlemen, Mr. Carmen and Mr. Ware, 
from Philadelphia, joined us at Rock 
Island, and make a pleasant acquisition 
to our party. | 

Lake Pepin, through which we passed 
this morning, is an expansion of the 
river, three miles wide, for fifteen miles. 
It was about daybreak when the boat 
stopped at the lower end oi the lake. 
The ladies were not aroused, but some of 
the gentlemen went ashore and picked 
up some beautiful agates on the beach. 
Some have been given to me, and I shall 
carry them home as mementoes. 

We passed Dubuque in the night, so I 
had no chance to see brother Augustus, 
but gave the Captain a note to mail to 
him, saying about the time we shall 
return, so that he may be on the. look- 
out. 

We are enjoying ourselves very much. 
By day we sit and talk out on the guards 
and front deck, or take a game of whist 
in the cabin. Directly after supper we 
all promenade the hurricane deck ; then 
later, for the last two evenings, we have 
attempted a dance in the cabin, with 
music by one of the crew, who scrapes 
an old violin. - 
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We have hada young hunter on board 
who has interested us. He has passed 
several years with a brother who mar- 
rieda Chippeway squaw. His dress was 
a la Chippeway,— buckskin leggings, a 
short loose woolen frock or coat, a wide 
leather belt, in which he had a hunting 
knife and other warlike weapons. He 
told us of the manners and customs of 
the Indians, and talked to us in Indian, 
afterward translating, for we could not 
make out a word of such guttural sounds. 


“The Sioux on the west and the Chippe- 


ways on the east, are deadly enemies, he 
told us, and as they have common hunt- 
ing grounds, skirmishes often occur. 

He pointed out a cave this forenoon, 
on the Wisconsin side, and persuaded 
the Captain to stop for us to visit it. 
Under a high precipice is a narrow 
opening eighteen feet high, and from 
this a passage winds in fora hundred 
yards, narrowing almost toa point. A 
small shallow stream flows through it ; 
the sides are of white limestone, and — 
of course — high up some of the gentle- 
men cut the initials of our names. 

Soon after, we arrived at the hunter’s 
home. He insisted on our landing to 
see his brother’s family, and he would 
go with us up a bluff from which there 
was a magnificent view. Our obliging 
captain gave us permission. We had 
reached nearly the top of the bluff when 
our vexing steamboat bell gave repeated 
warning to return; so with one long, 
last reluctant look, we began our de- 
scent, though our enthusiastic guide said 
we “had not yet begun to see,” and told 
us of a beautiful little lake not far be- 
yond. The boat shakes horribly, so ex- 
cuse poor writing. 

ST. PETERS, July 22, 1843. 

We arrived here, at the head of steam- 
boat navigation, on Thursday, the 2oth. 
It is but a small Indian trading post, at 
the junction of the Mississippi and St. 
Peter’s. Cousin C—— and myself 
went directly to the Mission house, the 
largest building in the place except the 
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Catholic church. Here we found several 
Indians, clothed in red blankets, loun- 
ging about the room, waiting to be ab- 
solved from sin, or seek advice from the 
priest,— a French Catholic, with whom 
cousin conversed in French. 

We then toiled up a steep grade to 
Fort Snelling, directly above St. Peter’s, 
upon a high, white limestone ledge of 
rock, giving it an imposing appearance, 
as if surrounded by a high, irregular 
wall. General Dearborn was absent, 
but the commanding officer showed us 
every attention. The arrival of a steam- 
boat is a gala day at the fort. 

Lieutenants Marston and Mumford 
returned with us to the boat, and in the 
afternoon they with Mrs. Marston—the 
only lady at the fort — went with us up 
the St. Peter’s ten miles, to visit an In- 
dian village of Sioux. 

There were about two hundred women, 
children, and infirmold men. A great 
many were sick with the influenza, and 
were lying around on the ground and 
on skins, in their wigwams. These are 
made of buffalo robes placed around 
poles driven into the ground, a hole at 
the top for the escape of smoke. The 
fire is kindled in the center of the wig- 
wam. It was the commencement of the 
hunting season, so all the able-bodied 
men were absent. The youths we saw 
were well formed, and with quite intel- 
ligent faces. Some of the squaws were 
handsome, but they wear but little cloth- 
ing and that very dirty, while the chil- 
dren run about in a state of nudity. 

On our return near sundown, we were 
annoyed to distraction by mosquitoes ; 
at the supper table they swarmed and 
buzzed about us like bees, and as day de- 
clined we were invaded by legions. A 
smoke, or smudge, was kept up in the 
cabin, but there was no rest, and we 
gladly retired to our berths, where under 
mosquito nets we could in peace lull our- 
selves into forgetfulness. 

We were aroused early the next morn- 
ing to prepare for our day’s excursion to 
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the falls. At nine A. M. we proceeded 
to the fort, where a large lumber wagon 
awaited, accommodating ten of us. Mrs. 
W—,, a widow, with her little girl and 
Mr. G , had a buggy, and Lieuten- 
ant Mumford and Lieutenant Denman 
mounted on horseback as guides. 

We rode for ten miles, over a prairie 
covered with beautiful wild flowers, and 
a sweet grass perfumed the air. Lieu- 
tenant Denman pulled bunches of it for 
us, which we shall carry home. In two 
hours we arrived at a little cottage,— 
also belonging to Uncle Sam,—situated 
on a rugged wooded bluff near the river, 
in full view of the falls. The cottage is 
occupied by a French family, and here 
we stayed some time and partook of re- 
freshments brought from the fort and 
the boat. Then we sauntered forth to 
see the falls. 

We viewed them from various points, 
above, below, from projecting planks, 
bridges, and loose stones. The height 
here is fifty feet, thirty of which is a per- 
pendicular descent ; the width is three 
quarters of a mile, but a small island on 
the brink, covered with cedars, divides 
the current into two cataracts. The 
ledge of rock over which they fall is of 
various colors and very beautiful. In- 
deed, the falls far surpassed my antici- 
pations. Mr. C said that though 
these are beautiful, they lack the grand- 
eur and awe-inspiring character of Ni- 
agara. Near by were the ruins of an 
old saw mill, the only vestige of civiliza- 
tion. I thought am artist here might 
some make fine pictures. 

On our return to the cottage, an old 
Indian who was in the room rushed up 
to me with, “ Squaw good!” then, turn- 
ing to Mr. C——, “Yours?” It was 
rather embarrassing. 

He (the Indian) held out his hand for 
me to take,— that was well,— but when 
he took his dirty pipe from his mouth 
for me to puff, I shook my head with an 
emphatic zo. He danced and sang,—a 
sort of shuffle and a “ yar-yar-yar.” 
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At five o’clock we started on our re- 
turn, but stopped four miles below to 
see the lower falls, thirty feet perpen- 
dicular, but only a few rods in width. 
We descended a steep, rugged path, and 
some of us went behind the falls close to 
the projecting rock. It was quite a feat, 
for the path was slippery. Everything 
around was wild, and our spirits seemed 
imbued with the scene, for we were very 
merry all the way. 

After supper Mr. Ware, Cousin Charles 
and myself called on and took leave 
of Mrs. Marston. Then wecrossed the 
river in a skiff, and came upon a pretty 
Indian maiden kindling a mosquito 
smudge before a wigwam. Cousin C—— 
seemed quite enamored, and talked to 
her in French. She was pleased, and 
in laughing showed rows of pearly white 
teeth. We bought some beaded mocca- 
sins and a basket of her. 

We retired early, and I arose early 
this morning to write this before taking 
our last walk in these wild regions, for 
the boat soon starts homeward. 

Affectionately yours, 
Charlotte. 


City or Nauvoo, August 13, 
Dear Isa: 

It is two weeks since my return from 
my pleasant excursion. We left.Fort 
Snelling within an hour after mailing my 
last letter to you. J.ieut. Denman ac- 
companied us as far as Prairie du Chien, 
where we arrived early Sunday morning. 
We took a long walk to Fort Crawford, 
on a hill beyond. 

I was again disappointed in not seeing 
brother at Dubuque, for at Gen. Wilson’s 
office we learned that A—— left it two 
weeks ago for the neighborhood of Prai- 
rie du Chien, where he has six townships 
to survey. 

Near Dubuque we remained on a sand- 
bar ten hours, which would have béen 
very tedious had not our party been so 
pleasant. All contributed their share in 
agreeable entertainment, and we felt like 
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old friends when wereachedGalena. We 
reached this place at midnight, and re- 
mained there nearly the whole day. 
Three of the gentlemen took their leave, 
intending to go across to the Lakes. Pas- 
sengers again began to crowd the boat, 
and on Thursday evening I was landed 
safely at Nauvoo, having been absent 
fourteen days. 

Fortunately Mr. Skinner was at the 
landing, parting with some _ political 
friends, so he took me home in his car- 
riage. The retrospection of this little 
excursion will always be a great pleasure 
to me. I liked the ladies very much, and 
the gentlemen were very polite and at- 
tentive ; we had many regrets at parting. 

All were well when I arrived here, and 
home letters were awaiting me. Thank 
you all for the pleasure I had in reading 
them. Oh, Isa, how much you must have 


enjoyed the picnics at Kittery Point and 


Sagamore! And so father is taking a 
summer recreation! I am so glad he 
can find time after so many years of con- 
finement to tue bank. He will enjoy 
Philadelphia and the trip through the 
Alleghanies, and greeting his grandchil- 
dren will be charming to him. 

Since my return home, Mrs. Good- 
win’s youngest child, her little Sarah, has 
died. I was there a great deal, and was 
with her the night she died. She was 
buried Saturday. 

The Goodwins are Presbyterians, but 
as there is no church here except the 
Mormon, the funeral services were con- 
ducted by the Elders, Taylor and Young. 
The house was well filled by kind neigh- 
bors and others, who did the singing. 
Each of the Elders made a lengthy 
prayer, in which they fervently pleaded 
for the conversion of this afflicted fam- 
ily to the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ. Elder Young, 
who had recently returned from a long 
mission, in a most self-satisfied manner 
gave a detailed account of the various 
modes of conducting funerals by differ- 
ent nations, some in remote ages, and of 
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funeral costumes,—so cold and heart- 
less, and inappropriate to the occasion, 
giving no ray of comfort to the bereaved 
parents! I hope, for my friends’ sake, 
I shall not die in Nauvoo. 

Miss S , from Bangor, passing the 
summer with her brother in Quincy, has 
been with us the past week. We have 
been reading together a very interesting 
book, called “Home,” translated from 
the Swedish of Frederika Bremer, by 
Miss Howitt. It gives us a good idea 
of what might be Swedish home life. 

We have seen but little of the Judge 
this summer. We think he has been 
around the country, electioneering for 
the Whig party. Last Sunday after- 
noon, to our surprise, he made his ap- 
pearance. He told us Joseph Smith was 
talking as he passed the grove, so Miss 
S and I soon had our bonnets on and 
were on our way tothe grove. Mr. S—— 
had evidently been giving a political dis- 
course. As we seated ourselves he was 
most vehemently berating the lawyers 
as a pack of hounds and extortioners, 
who corrupt the people, deceive by vain 
words, like Judas are ready to be bought 
or sold —for less than thirty pieces of 
silver. “ Yes,”’ he says, “even like Esau, 
for a mess of pottage; they will sell 
themselves for a promise of some little 
office to a politician, no matter how cor- 
rupt he may be. Instead of dealing jus- 
tice, they promote strife and envy, and 
rob the widow and fatherless. Now, if 
any of you have any difficulties to settle, 
there are in the Church apostles, proph- 
ets, and teachers, men appointed by 
the spirit of revelation, who will settle 
all disputes without money and without 
price.” 

From the lawyers he turned to the 
doctors, whom he termed “a parcel of 
ignorant quacks, going about the coun- 
try pretending to cure you of all dis- 
eases, and you swallow what they give 
you like young robins, without knowing 
what it is. I wonder you don’t die, tak- 
ing their nostrums! They are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, seeking whom they 
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may devour. Have we not many gifts 
vouchsafed to us, among which is heal- 
ing the sick by the laying on of hands, 
in which you ought to have faith? Why, 
there is more virtue in the laying on of 
my handkerchief than in all the doctors’ 
so-called medicines,’’— and he took from 
his pocket and flourished before us a 
very dingy affair. ‘ But,” he added, “ if 
any of you are so wedded to the gods of 
your fathers, and can’t do without a doc- 
tor, I advise you to have Dr. B——, one 
of our faith, who has just come among us 
with high recommendations.” 

I had noticed a gentleman seated on 
the platform just behind the speaker. 
On this introduction he stepped forward 
to Joseph’s side, and bowed graciously 
low to the audience. He was apparent- 
ly about fifty years old, slightly gray, 
with a decided military bearing. I 
thought he looked much more like a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing than any Gen- 
tile doctor I had seen here. 

Miss Savage was very much amused, 
and particularly so when Elder H——in 
the concluding prayer, after numerous 
petitions, added one also for the speedy 
erection of the Nauvoo house. 

I have been telling Mr..H. Marr that 
now lawyers are under the ban Nauvoo 
is no place for him, and he had better 
forthwith return East or locate else- 
where, where his time and talents will 
not be wasted. Hewas graduated from 
the Harvard Law School last year, and 
has more than average ability. 

You remember the bonnet you gave 
me when I left home last spring: I 
have ripped it up and made it over and 
it looks like new. Everybody admires 
it, and Cousin Prue, when she was here, 
said when I was done with it she would 
like it, for it would look handsome and 
fashionable two years longer in Pike 
County, Mo. 

Brother and E —— send much love. 
Kiss my little nieces for their Aunt Lot- 
tie, and believe me I shall always love 
you dearly. Your sister, 

CHARLOTTE. 


Ned. 
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‘““AND so, dear, you have decided to 
name the baby Ned! Was Fred quite 
willing ?”’ 

“It was his own suggestion. 
like it, Elizabeth.” 

“T do like it, little one; I love it ; and 
I love Fred for suggesting it.” 

As I stood looking at the pretty ma- 
ternal picture of my sister Barbara 
adoring her first-born, my heart was full 
of thankfulness and my eyes wet with 
tears. ‘Ah, my little man,’ I said, 
stooping to kiss the tiny scrap of hu- 
manity, “if you are brought up as I 
think you will be, you shall be more 
proud of your first name than of your 
last. How you came by it, is almost 
like a story.” 

And then I suddenly thought that, 
perhaps, it was a story; so here it is. 

“ Blessed is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them,” saith the Psalmist, 
and I think that even had my father 
been less happy in his family relations, 
he would have striven to feel “ blessed,” 
in order to fulfill the Scriptures. For 
there were twelve of us, all high-spirited 
and running over with mischief. I, 
Elizabeth, was the eldest daughter, and 
Barbara, who was ten years younger, 
the most beautiful, and the favorite. 

Why none of us were jealous of Bar- 
bara, lam sure donot know. Perhaps 
it was because we all united in spoiling 
her. She was the only delicate baby 
my mother ever had, and this naturally 
caused a difference in the beginning. 
But had it not been this, some other 
reason would have presented itself. 
That old woman was a deep philosopher, 
who said of her unmarried sister : 

“Tt ain’t never that there be no men 
about,—it ’s the winnin’ ways as is 
wantin’ in the gals.” 


Please 


Winning ways were not lacking in 
Barbara’s case, and as child and woman 
she was most perfectly beautiful in face 
and form. Some few, who had not fall- 
en under the witchery of her personal- 
ity, maintained that she was too small, 
too fairylike,—that the soft golden hair 
was too fluffy and luxuriant. 

Smal] Barbara might be, but the erect 
little body was storage house for a spirit 
and fire sufficient for a dozen ordinary 
mortals. Her pretty, imperious ways 
gained her the title of “ Princess” with 
father and the boys. My mother dis- 
liked the name, thinking it not good for 
Barbara, and we girls never used it, for 
quite another reason. It was our small 
and only stand against the absolute mon- 
archy. 

But when she was about four years 
old, another subject was added to Bar- 
bara’s list, — one who was to outstrip all 
others in loyal devotion, and this was 
Ned,— black, savage, untamable Ned. 

His mother was a full-blooded Afri- 
can, who had been purchased by our 
uncle, the owner of a large plantation in 
Virginia. He bought her with her baby 
in her arms, from pure compassion, he 
said; for she was as untamed as a sav- 
age, and evidently untamable, — utterly 
useless to her Florida master, who was 
trying to subdue her by methods of 
which we were spared the recital. But 
the change of masters came to her too 
late. Though her spirit was unbroken, 
it was so bruised and festering as to ren- 
der her death no surprise when it oc- 
curred some months later. 

The child, whose name was Ned, was 
brought up in the quarters, with the 
other negro children. He developed 
early a wild and lawless spirit, and when 
he was put into the field to work, the 
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overseer complained constantly that he 
was a leader among the slaves and thor- 
oughly insubordinate. My uncle's at. 
tention thus called in his direction, he 
found Ned a man of twenty-two years, 
superbly built and apparently as full a 
savage as his mother. 

Remembering her history, my uncle 
determined to make no attempt to break 
the lad’s spirit. He wrote at once to 
my mother, telling her the whole story 
and saying that as he found Ned re- 
sponded to kindness, he felt sure there 
was the making of a magnificent servant 
inhim. He ended by begging my moth- 
er to accept him, and give him the indi- 
vidual attention that his bachelor home 
could not afford, adding that if the boy 
proved too much for her, he could be re- 
turned. 

Mother and father talked the matter 
over, and the end of it was, Ned came. 
He was almost a giant: quite six feet 
four; but too perfectly proportioned to 
show his full height, and lithe and active 
as a panther. 

Mother decided to train him as a wait- 
er. He learned rapidly, and though at 
first he lifted barrels of flour with ease 
and trembled under a glass of water, he 
soon waited with a really stately ele- 
gance. The strangeness of the new 
home and surroundings kept the old 
lawless spirit in check; but familiarity 
bred the usual contempt, and in a few 
weeks Ned was king of the kitchen as 
absolutely as he had been king of the 
Virginia plantation. 

Possibly this spirit was an inherit- 
ance ; undoubtedly his appearance bore 
out the supposition, and perhaps from 
the same source sprang the wild gusts 
of rage which seemed to possess him 
and sweep him along resistlessly. Moth- 
er remonstrated gently, then sternly and 
repeatedly ; all in vain. 

Pandemonium seemed to have broken 
loose in the regions below stairs. Early 
one morning the climax came. An up- 
roar such as never was heard before rose 


from the kitchen, causing my father’s 
hasty appearance there for the first time 
in many years. Huddled in one corner 
were the frightened negroes, and in the 
center of the room towered Ned, hold- 
ing the group in subjection. Some trifle 
had irritated him, and this was the con- 
sequence. 

Father was beyond measure angry ; — 
so angry that Ned’s rage paled before 
his. He told the rather sobered negro 
that he would stand nomore. Kindness 
had failed with him, and he should now 
have the whipping he richly deserved. 

“Not to be given by me, however,” 
he added. “The constable shall do it, 
and I mean to send for him to take you 
away at once.” 

So saying my father left the house 
in a white heat. But he was unused to 
interfering in what he considered his 
wife’s department, and was also a man 
of quick wrath and quicker forgetful- 
ness ; so becoming absorbed in impor- 
tant matters of business, he spent no 
further thought on Ned or his miscon- 
duct. 

It was not thus at home. Soseverea 
measure had never before been resorted 
to, and we were all unhappy. Mother 
alone, and probably because she knew 
what manner of man our father was, re- 
mained placid as ever, as she sat in the 
nursery sewing. 

But her placidity was to be rudely in- 
terrupted. There was a sudden patter 
of feet in the hall, a scramble up the 
stairway, and Aunt Tilly, the black cook 
and whilom ruler of the kitchen, rushed 
into the room. 

“ Dat nigger gwine ter kill somebody 
yit!’’ she wailed. ‘ He done shet hise’f 
up in de garret wid de meat-ax and ole 
Marse’s razor, an’ he got all de knives 
what he wor a-cleanin’, an’ he say dar 
sha’n’ be no po’ white trash sont fer to 
whip him ; dat he gwine ter kill de fust 
pusson dat set foot over de do’ sill.” 

Two bright, hard spots of color rose 
in my mother’s cheeks as she listened, 
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but her manner was unhurried as she 
quilted her needle into her work, and 
shook off the threads from her dress 
into the open fireplace. With her usual 
even pace, she walked out of the room 
and up the stairway, we children with 
the servants who had gathered in the hall 
stringing after her. On she went to the 
partially closed garret door. There she 
paused. 

“ Ned.” 

There was no answer. 

Raising her hand, my mother struck 
the door lightly with her palm, throwing 
it wide open, and disclosing Ned who 
stood before it. All the savage was up 
and looking out of the dark, scowling 
face, the bloodshot eyes, the drawn lips. 
His body was thrown back, and in one 
hand, raised above his head, he held the 
ax. In the other flashed the razor. 

The servants crowded behind each 
other with smothered cries, but mother, 
with her beautiful proud head thrown 
back, stepped over the threshold. She 
was slightly and delicately made, yet, as 
she stood opposite the huge negro, her 
figure drawn up to its full height, her 
cheeks brilliant, her eyes flashing defi- 
ance into his, she rose above the ques- 
tion of brawn and muscle to become his 
full equal in power,— but no more. 

The inflexible blue eyes, and the pas- 
sionate black ones looked unflinchingly 
into each other for what seemed to me 
an age. And then suddenly my moth- 
er’s whole figure seemed to relax. The 
scornful, curling lips half smiled. The 
blue eyes looked infinitely soft and pity- 
ing. She stepped swiftly to Ned’s side, 
and laid her gentle hand on his shoulder. 
“You poor boy,” she said softly, “why 
will you do so?”’ 

Wonder drove passion from the dark 
face,— wonder held Ned spellbound, as 
my mother took the weapons from his 
unresisting hands. But when she bade 
him return to his work, he seemed to 
awake, and darting a furious glance 
around, he rushed headlong from the 
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room, and down the stairs. But then 
something happened, which I cannot 
think of even now without adarting sense 
of horror. Half way up the stairs stood 
little Barbara. Her nurse had deserted 
her, and she was following after. 

Spreading out her tiny arms, she 
blocked Ned’s way. 

* You is dot to tarry me down ’'tairs,” 
she cried in her sweet treble. “ I hurted 
my foot, and I aren't a doin’ to walk.” 

Ned stopped and hesitated. I sprang 
forward, but mother, her face as pale as 
her kerchief, held my arm in an iron 
grasp. -I turned sick and faint ; every- 
thing swam before my eyes, and when I 
could see again, it was a strange sight 
that awaited me. Barbara was sitting 
high in Ned’s arms, singing a little tune 
to herself, and beating time upon his 
woolly head. 

He carried her down the stairs, 
straight to the wood room, where they 
spent the rest of the morning. One 
minute Ned was sawing wood furiously, 
and the next he was sitting with Bar- 
bara on his knee, delighting her heart 
by strange stories and games. Mother 
made me peep in occasionally, but would 
not allow them to be disturbed. 

“The child is doing him good,” she 
said. 

At last the nursery door opened soft- 
ly,and Nedentered with Barbara cradled 
in his arms sound asleep. He laid her 
in the crib, covering her carefully, ten- 
derly soothing her when she half woke, 
and then left the room with noiseless 
step. 

. The battle was over. Ned had found 
his master and that master was a baby. 

There was never any real trouble with 
Ned after this. He now had a motive 
for good behavior, and lived in deadly 
fear of being sent back to Virginia, away 
from “de fiddle string of his heart, his 
Miss Princess.” 

When he felt his old rages coming on, 
he used simply to depart, where, we nev- 
er knew. Sometimes he was gone for 
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one day, sometimes for two. My mother 
wisely forebore asking questions, and 
when we children did so, he would in- 
variably reply gravely, “I was sont fur 
suddint to gotothe Islant of Dardanelles 
fur to wait on my Lord Concarson.” 

Barbara never had one atom of curi- 
osity ; so she never inquired unless we 
put her up to it, but even then we got 
no satisfaction. Ned would pick her up 
and carry her off, saying : 

“Yes, honey, Ned's gwine to tell Miss 
Princess all bout it,— jes’ you come wid 
.. 

But on her return, we could never 
gather that she knew any more than we 
did. Barbara was so easily distracted, 
and so lacking in any desire for knowl- 
edge. 

In one respect Ned was very consid- 
erate. He never disappeared if guests 
were expected, and on one occasion he 
even returned hastily on remembering a 
dinner party ! “Jes’ s’pose I hed ‘a’ gone 
on disremberin’ dis here party,’ I 
heard him say to Aunt Tilly. ‘“‘ Dere 
ain’ one o’ you niggers as knows even 
to set de table, and when it come to wait- 
in’—- Lord! I jes’ run back like a har 
soon as I come to think ’bout it. I ain’ 
stop to take breff.”’ 

But these departures became less and 
less frequent as his adoration of Barbara 
grew stronger. 

It was a strange sight to see the two 
together. Barbara’s manner was as if 
graciously permitting affection, while 
Ned’s was that of actual worship. Her 
first remark on seeing him was always, 
“T wants to be tarried’’; and Ned knew 
no higher happiness than holding her 
curled up in his great arm. 

I think she enjoyed the sense of his 
powerful strength. A great deal of his 
work was done thus encumbered, but as 
Ned could set a table better with one 
hand than any one else with two, he was 
allowed to do as he chose. 

He was Barbara’s willing slave, a slave 
whom no emancipation act could liber- 


ate, though Ned himself was a great abo- 
litionist, and fond of making speeches 
upon the subject in the kitchen. My 
father had some misgivings about slave- 
holding also, and I think Ned divined 
the truth when he said: 

‘“‘Ole Mass’, he done give Aunt Tilly 
her freedom for a Christmas gif’. I 
guess his conscience been ’a’ bearin’ 
down on him.” 

But however undecided were my fath 
er’s politics, Ned’s opinions were very 
definitely settled; and yet one small 
incident that occurred in the first year 
of our Civil War was to make him bit- 
terly opposed to all that he had previ- 
ously held dear. 

When the war broke out Barbara was 
eight years old, and was going to school 
with me. I was to leave at the end of 
the year. Our city was on the border 
line and constantly full of soldiers ; so 
my mother preferred to send Ned to and 
from school with us. But one day we 
were dismissed a few minutes earlier 
than usual, and I started home alone 
with my little sister. 

When only a square from our door, we 
met a Union soldier walking towards us. 
He looked admiringly at Barbara, and 
then stopped. 

“Will you give me a kiss, my pretty 
bird?” he said. 

Barbara shrank to my side, speechless 
with terror. Ido not believe the man 
meant to frighten her. He was a mild 
looking little fellow, and probably had 
children of his own at home; but he 
stopped and lifted Barbara high in the 
air to steal the wished-for kiss. 

But that kiss he never got; for she 
was suddenly seized and whisked out of 
his hands and over his head to his infin- 
ite astonishment. Ned was on the way 
to meet us, and had flown to the rescue. 

It was well for the little soldier, and 
perhaps well for Ned also, that Barbara 
required all of her faithful servant’s 
soothing and attention. But from that 
moment, Ned’s horror of “dem Yanks” 
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knew no bounds, and hatred of them in- 
cluded a hatred of their principles. His 
speeches in the kitchen veered in doc- 
trine with an alarming suddenness. 

He had things his own way as usual ; 
for the men were afraid of him, and the 
maids admired him. Aunt Tilly alone 
spoke her mind, and I heard her do it 
from my upstairs window. 

“ You was a-talkin’ de oder side of yer 
mouf,” she said, as she hopped up and 
down in her vain endeavor to throw a 
dripping sheet over the high clothes- 
line in the yard. “ You was a-sayin’ dere 
warn’t no right in a-holdin’ de slaves.” 

Ned took the sheet from her with a 
contemptuous kindness and slung it over 
the line. 

“Dat was befor’ I knowed,” he an- 
swered coolly, and then emphasizing his 
remark by driving down the clothes- 
pins, he added impressively, “ Dat's 
what niggers was made fur.”’ 

The year sixty-five was soon to prove 
that Ned and many others were mis- 
taken. But we children cared little for 
this, or anything else that did not di- 
rectly concern us, and so the years of 
childhood slipped away with only enough 
shadow about them to throw out the 
sunlight more strongly ; and when Bar- 
bara’s seventeenth birthday came, it was 
to find us children yet in many ways. 
Barbara was still the “ Princess,” and 
Ned was, if possible, more than ever her 
captive. Thegreat change was that Bar- 
bara was engaged to be married,—and 
engaged to a Northerner, who had lately 
settled among us. A Mr. Fred Damer, 
soon known to all of us as Fred ; for for- 
mality was not possible with one of his 
sunny nature and kind heart. 

Except for her extreme youth, I think 
we all were satisfied with Barbara’s en- 
gagement, Ned alone excepted. That 
Barbara should marry anybody was bad 
enough, but that she should marry one 
of “dem Yanks”’ was intolerable. 

He waited on Fred at table with un- 
disguised disgust, muttering and shak- 


ing his head behind his back at every 
opportunity ; invariably beginning to 
wait on him from the right side, and just 
as Fred adjusted himself to the awk- 
wardness, rushing around to the left. 
It really amounted to a petty persecu- 
tion, which kept the children in delight- 
ed spasms of laughter, and me in mis- 
ery. My mother could not see from 
behind her tea urn what was going on, 
and father never saw or heard anything. 
But at last Ned undertook to slap down 
as a gauntlet each plate and dish before 
his foe, and his mutterings began to 
grow audible. One day, on seeing Fred 
pay some little attention to mother, he 
spoke too loud for further ignoring. 

“T sees yer, I sees yer, ’deed I does, 
throwing cobs at the cow, is yer. Yes, 
to make deca’f take notice. Yer don’ 
git dis yer ca’f, ef Ned kin help it, naw 
sir.” 

This was too much. My patience was 
exhausted, and I complained to father. 

At the next meal my remonstrance 
took effect. Justas Ned was indulging 
in an unusually horrible contortion of his 
visage, and as mydelighted brother John 
was stuffing all of his handkerchief into 
his mouth, my father looked up suddenly, 
and bent his white brows on Ned until 
they met in a straight line over his blue 
eyes. Thus he continued to gaze at him, 
until the embarrassed negro managed to 
get himself out of the room. Then turn- 


_ing to the now sober John, father signifi- 


cantly motioned to the door, through 
which the scared boy escaped, glad to get 
off so easily. 

My father never used unnecessary 
words, and as he knew none were needed 
to meet this occasion, none were said, and 
at least outward peace reigned, until 
the inevitable first lovers’ quarrel arose. 
Then Ned was one broad grin. He 
seemed to scent danger for the hated in- 
truder, and he hung about Barbara, per- 


‘fectly happy in the fact that she, as in 


her childish troubles, seemed to prefer 
his constant attendance to anything else. 
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] was never quite able to make out what 
this quarrel was about, though it lasted 
several days, but it was not difficult to 
see that Barbara was behaving like the 
spoiled baby she was, and that Fred was 
very patient, more patient than I for him, 
for at last finding Barbara alone in the 
library, I administered the good round 
scolding that I thought she needed. Un- 
used as she was to any harshness, it did 
not take long to reduce her to floods of 
tears, and she was sobbing her heart out, 
apparently, when Fred entered the room. 

As I closed the library door behind 
me two minutes after his entrance, it was 
with the fixed opinion, which I have seen 


. noreason to alter since, that the male or 


female who attempts to interfere with 
even the potentially married is a fool. 
What conclusions the lovers came to in 
their prolonged reconciliation, I do not 
know. When we all met in the drawing 
room in the evening, Barbara appeared 
her old bewitching self, supremely happy 
and contented. What arguments had 
been used to work the change, I never 
asked, and Barbara never told me. How- 
ever it may have been, the result was 
eminently satisfactory. 

Fred was a trifle more communicative, 
but indirectly. Taking me into a corner 
later in the evening, he gravely inquired 
if | thought my father would object to 
his taking Ned out into the yard, and 
wringing his neck. 

“If he did not, Barbara would,” I re- 
plied. ‘“* What has poor Ned been doing 
now?” 

“ Poor Ned, indeed ! He has been abus- 
ing me as usual. I was at my innocent 
devotions this afternoon, worshiping at 
my shrine in the attitude common to 
worshipers of every faith and clime, 
when he attacked me. Elizabeth, being 
behind the scenes, why did you not in- 
tercept the afternoon tea tray brought 
in by Ned with catlike step, and handed 
to Barbara over my devoted head and 
prostrateform ? I had two horrible alter 
natives; to rise suddenly to my feet, 
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thereby upsetting the tray and all its 
contents, or to crab out sidewise. I 
chose the latter, and even as I emerged, 
was offered tea by my tormentor with 
respectful gravity.” 

“What did Barbara do?” I asked, 
laughing heartily. 

“Why, Barbara came to my rescue 
nobly. She reproved Ned scathingly 
and with the air of an insulted princess, 
for putting only one lump of sugar in 
her tea — I think that was it.” 

“ Reproved Ned!—and before you!”’ 
I cried. “Then, indeed, she punished 
him. The jealous hatred he bears you 
is beyond words. My impression is that 
he is not going to put up with your pres- 
ence much longer. I have been for some 
time expecting a message for Ned from 
Lord Concarson necessitating a voyage 
to the Island of the Dardanelles.”’ 

“Not he!” cried Fred. “No such 
luck for poor me!” 

I was nearer right than I thought. 
The next morning brought with it the 
news that Ned was off again, and with 
no farewell message except a box of 
dainty candies tied to Barbara’s door- 
knob. 

We thought a couple of days at most 
would see Ned in his place again. But 
no,— Barbara had gone over to the 
enemy: his own eyes had seen incon- 
testable proof of a complete reconcilia- 
tion. It was not to be borne, and shak- 
ing the dust from his feet, Ned departed 
in earnest. 

Perhaps it was forthe best. Barbara 
missed him sadly and grieved long over 
his absence, repenting often her hasty 
words. But, as the days went by, she 
grew more and more absorbed in her 
lover, and I do not think Ned’s jealous 
heart could have borne the sight. And 
when Barbara’s wedding day came, and 
our clinging little Princess was taken 
from us, I thought of Ned and rejoiced 
in his absence, believing that his undis- 
ciplined nature would have suffered a ° 
pang ten times sharper than mine. 
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But Barbara had not seen her faithful 
servant for the last time. She was soon 
to meet him again. And of this meet- 
ing, I have heard the story so often that 
it has grown impossible for me to feel 
that I was not there in person, so I shall 
tell it as if such were the fact. 

Fred and Barbara seemed inclined to 
spend the rest of their lives in one pro- 
longed wedding journey. Every day 
they determined to set their faces to- 
wards home tomorrow, and each tomor- 
row found them lingering. Drifting 
about in this way, they strolled one noon 
into the dining-room of a New York 
hotel, and sat awaiting their luncheon. 
The waiters were all negroes, and as 
Barbara idly looked at them, thinking 
how natural their dusky faces appeared 
to her Southern eyes, her attention was 
caught by something familiar in the fig- 
ure of the head waiter, whose back was 
towards her. Suddenly he turned, and 
Ned and his “‘ Miss Princess” were face 
to face. 

In the joy of that meeting, even the 
man who had stolen his treasure was for- 
given. He had no words too eloquent 
to express his passionate delight, no en- 
treaties too urgent to implore their stay. 
The best that the hotel could offer was 
theirs, and no hands but Ned’s were al- 
lowed to proffer those dishes. Barbara's 
happiness was but little less than his, 
and when they left the dining-room after 
the prolonged meal, it was with the prom- 
ise to make their stay an extended one. 
With this understanding, Ned bade a 
reluctant farewell for the afternoon. 

But in an hour or so a message was 
brought to him that Mrs. Damer wished 
to see him in her sitting room. He 
found her alone, lying in a corner of the 
low divan, looking pale and suffering. 

“ Ah, Ned,” she cried as he entered, 
“my head does ache so! I have been to 
see Aunt Mary, and she keeps her house 
as hot here as she did when she lived at 
home. It made me so ill,—just as it 
used to!” 
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Ned was all tender sympathy. She 
was his little mistress once more, and 
he was her great, gentle nurse. He 
brought her a cup of strong tea made by 
his own hands. Had she asked for night- 
ingales’ tongues, he would have produced 
them somehow. Barbara sipped the fra- 
grant tea, and listened to the familiar 
voice contentedly. 

“ Ned,” she said, looking up at him 
suddenly, “ why did you run away ?”’ 

For a moment Ned's composure failed 
him, and his eyes dropped. Thena smile 
crept over his face. 

“Yer see, honey,” he said, “ I was jest 
‘bleeged to go. My Lord Concarson, he 
don’ sen’ fur dis nigger deep in de night 
an’ all de way from de Islant of Dardan- 
elles, lessen he means business. I didn’t 
even have de time fur to say goodby to 
my pretty baby.” 

Barbara listened with soft laughter. 

“ Ned,” she said, “tell me about the 
Island of Dardanelles.’ 

Ned obediently began a long falla- 
cious tale of a lovely, lonely land, a land 
of tropic growth and splendor. The 
story was such as he had told Barbara 
over and over again in her baby days. 
Gradually her eyelids sleepily drooped 
and fell; opened, drooped again, and 
then, under the spell of the familiar 
phrases, she fell asleep. 


“Fire! Fire!” 

The dining room of the hotel, where 
Ned was in charge, was somewhat apart 
from the rest of the building; so this 
probably was the last place where the 
alarm of fire was heard when it broke 
out in the hotel, not an hour after Ned 
had left Barbara’s side. His first 
thought was for her safety, and he 
rushed from the dining room, through 
the hall, and up the main stairway which 
led to her rooms. 

The hallways were full of screaming 
women and children, and were thick 
with smoke. Great clouds were rolling 
in from every side. On the first landing 
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Ned met Barbara’s husband, a baby in 
either arm, and a half fainting woman 
clinging to his shoulder. 

“ Miss Barbara!” gasped Ned. 

“ Safe,” was the laconic answer, as 
Fred bundled the babies into Ned’s 
arms, and caught the tottering woman. 

The fire had been smoldering too 
long before being discovered to think of 
saving much more than human life now 
that the flames had broken out, and it 
required brave and determined efforts 
to accomplish even this. At last the 
order was issued by the captain of the 
fire brigade that no one should further 
risk life and limb by re-entering the 
doomed building. Ned had been fore- 
most among the workers, and he now 
prepared to enjoy himself. 

An African is always a voluptuary in 
his pleasures, and abandoning himself 
with true negro delight to the sway of 
excitement, Ned drifted about with the 
seething and twisting of the crowd, un- 
til he found himself standing close by 
Fred's side. He then resisted the pres- 
sure which was bearing him forward 
and spoke reproachfully. “I jes’ hope 
you got Miss Princess a lookin’ at dis 
yer fire from somewhar. She allays did 
love a fire. Many’s the one I done tuk 
her toe outen de back gate when ole 
Miss think she war in de nuss’ry, an’ I 
war in de-woodhus. Thar warn’t none 
on it she did n't see a-settin’ up on my 
shoulder, an’ crowin’ like a little roos- 
ter. Ole Miss, she cot me takin’ her 
onct ; Lord, but she did raise! I dis- 
remember jes’ what she tol’ me, but I 
know I ain’ tuk de chile no mo! Ho, 
ho!” 

I'red listened with much amusement. 

“Tam afraid your Miss Barbara can- 
not see this fire from where she is,” he 
said. “I took her across the city early 
this afternoon to visit her aunt. It is 
not my fault that she is not with me. 
They did n’t want me, and told me so.” 

‘An’ yer ain’ seen Miss Barbara sence 
de fire bruk out ?”’ 


‘‘ No,— for God’s sake, man, what is 
the matter with you?” 


The two faces looked into each other 


—astrangecontrast. One with staring 
white eyeballs, and eyes full of a horri- 
ble intelligence,—the other white and 
ghastly with its dawning terror. 

No further words were needed. Both 
men turned and sprang forward asmoved 
by one muscle. But the action of the 
negro was with hand and foot. A well 
directed blow from his ponderous fist 
made the husband of his young mistress 
stagger, and when he recovered his foot- 
ing, Ned had gained the moment’s advan- 
tage, and was cleaving his way through 
the crowd which opened for him as did 
the Red Sea for Moses,—“ A wall on the 
right hand and on the left.” 

As he reached the door of the burning 
building, his path was barred by a fire- 
man in his full panoply and power of 
office. 

“Git out, ye black fool,” he shouted in 
unmistakable Irish. 

Out swept that powerful black arm, 
and with what seemed but a gesture, 
the burly Irishman was brushed aside. 
The next moment Ned was up the de- 
serted stairway, and had gained the first 
landing. Here he paused. There was 
no one now to bar his progress but 
Death, clad in his most fearful terrors. 

The negro stooped and began to draw 
off his boots. The stairway hung by a 
thread and his step must be catlike. He 
cast one look back into the surging mass 
of life below, and saw there a man strug- 
gling vainly in the grasp of a dozen 
hands. He heard a hoarse voice crying : 

“Curse you, let me go, my wife is in 
that hell !”’ 

Above the roar of the fire, above the 
shout of many voices, rose the stentorian 
tones of the captain of the brigade: 

‘“‘ Hold on to him, boys, hold on to him. 
There’s one chance in a hundred, and 
that hangs on those steps. There sha’n't 
be a foot set on ’em.” 

Ned heard, saw, and was satisfied that 
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the first part of his mission was accom- 
plished. He set his bared foot on the 
charred steps, and began the ascent; the 
first turn hiding him from the eyes of 
the crowd below. 

A deathlike silence fell on the multi- 
tude: a silence rendering more horrid- 
ly audible the resistless, sullen roar of 
the fire, which licked and curled about 
the eaves of the house, and which the 
hissing water seemed but to feed. Great 
tongues of flame broke from one win- 
dow and another, as if the devouring 
fiends within were looking out deriding- 
ly at the white upturned faces. A wo- 
man’s hysterical sobs alone broke the 
stillness, and she was sternly hushed. 

Barbara’s husband ceased to struggle 
in the firemen’s grasp. 

Have you ever known what waiting 
means ?— known more than its impa- 
tient restlessness? Have you ever felt 
that stopping of the heart’s pulses for 
one moment of anxious listening, and 
then at some sound, the wild rush and 
thunder of the.blood in your veins, the 


agony of the clutch at your very life 


and being, your breath stopped in your 
throat? If you have never known all 
this, you have never known waiting, and 
you may pray Heaven to spare you that 
knowledge. This suffering and this 
knowledge are Frederic Damer’s. 

Crash ! 

A cry rose from the listening crowd 
in answer to the sound, and the woman 
who had sobbed before was carried away 
fainting. 

“ Thank God, it’s only the lower stair- 
way gone,’ said thecaptain. “The land- 
ing still holds. I can reach it with a lad- 
der. Get me one.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll go with you,” said a quiet, deter- 
mined voice beside him. It was Bar- 
bara’s husband. 

The captain turned and looked at him 
closely ; apparently what he saw satis- 
fied him. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered calmly, “Give 
him yourhelmet, Jack. We must go now, 
_ir. I hear them on the stair.” 


They entered the burning house to- 
gether. At any moment the roof might 
fall. Four lives were now in jeopardy 
where two had stood before. The sound 
of a footfall slowly became an estab- 
lished fact. 

“That ain’t but one person walking, 
sir, said the captain gently, ‘‘and you'd 
best not hope ; for that foot ’s bare.” 

‘“‘ Then he is carrying her,” said Fred, 
and again nothing but the dread fire 
sounds and that stealthy footfall broke 
the silence. 

At last! at last! Out of the smoke, 
out of the flame, on to the frail platform, 
stepped the gigantic negro, his clothes 
literally torn and burned from his body; 
the blood streaming from a ghastly 
wound in his head; his breath coming 
in sobs like those of a wounded stag; 
but in his arms, gathered close to his 
breast, her fair curls gleaming on its 
blackness, lay the unconscious form of 
his Miss Barbara. 

Once more he was carrying her safely 
home from a fire,and now indeed for the 
last time! By the help of the two wait- 
ing men the descent of the ladder was 
made, and Barbara lay in her husband’s 
arms. Even at this supreme moment, 
he observed with a rush of grateful emo- 
tion that the blanket in which she was 
swathed had been saturated in water. 

As the rescuer and the rescued passed 
out from the blazing house, a wild shout 
burst from the excited crowd, which 
pressed forward beyond control. But 
even as his dimmed sense heard the 
cries, as the blessed air of heaven smote 
upon him, Ned staggered and dropped 
to the ground. The blood gushed out 
from his ears and mouth. He was picked 
up by strong hands and carried into a 
neighboring house, where at least there 
were quiet and care. 

In another room in the same building 
Barbara lay, still unconscious; but the 
swoon caused by fright and shock soon 
yielded to treatment, and she awoke, 
crying hysterically for “ Mother,” and 
clinging nervously to her husband. 
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But her first fully conscious thought 
was for Ned. Fred could not command 
his voice to answer her eager, persistent 
questions, and it was the physician in 
charge who gently broke to her the news 
of his danger, and who left her to seek 
the latest report of his condition. 

In these few moments, alone with the 
wife “ brought to him like Alcestis from 
the grave,” I think we may forgive a 
brief forgetfulness of the Hercules 
whose gift she was; but it was witha 
sense of remorseful awakening that Fred 
jooked at the grave face of the physician 
as he entered, saying, “I can give you 
but little encouragement.”’ 

“QO, no, no!” cried Barbara. “ You 
can, you must save him! Go to him, 
both of you. I promise to be perfectly 
quiet. I won’t move,— only go, O, go!” 

As the door closed behind the two 
men, Fred turned to the physician with 
an inquiring look, and was answered by 
a shrug of the shoulders and an outward 
motion of the hands, more expressive 
than any words. Everything that skill 
could do had been done, but from the 
first it needed no medical verdict to tell 
that there was no hope. 

Ned did not seem to suffer, but lay 
almost unconscious, breathing heavily. 
Fred, bending over him in an agony of 
grateful pity, saw his lips meve, and 
bending nearer, thought he heard him 
whisper, “ Miss Princess.” ; 

“Shall I bring her to you?” he asked, 
and waiting for no answer, went hastily 
for his wife. 

She started up with eager eyes as he 
entered. “Is there no hope?” she cried. 

“ There has been none from the first,” 
he answered. “ Dear, he is asking for 
you. Can you bear it? There is not a 
moment to lose.’’ 
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“Oh, take me to him quickly, quickly!” 

He lifted her tenderly, and half led, 
half carried, her to the room of the dy- 
ing man. But in his short absence there 
had been a change in the sufferer. Ag- 
ony had partially restored consciousness, 
and each breath was a moan. 

“Come, Lord, come! O, Lord, come 
git me!” he was crying feebly as they 
entered the room. 

“ Love, it is too late. You may not 
stay now, nor would he wish it.” 

But Barbara broke from her husband's 
detaining arm, and threw herself on her 
knees by the bedside. 

Her presence seemed to rouse him. 
He opened his eyes and looked at her 
tearful face. ‘‘’T ain’t so terrible bad, 
darlin’,” he gasped brokenly. “I ain’t a 
cryin’ none — jis’ whisperin’ to de Lord, 
honey, jis’ whisperin’ to de Lord.” 

Barbara buried her face in the bedside 
and burst into a passion of tears. Her 
husband stepped forward to draw her 
away, fearing that she might disturb the 
dying man, but Ned seemed to divine his 
intention, and rallying his strength, laid 
a detaining hand on her sunny curls, rais- 
ing her face to his sight. 

“ Don’ take on so, darlin’, he whispered, 
“T's got to go, but I ain’ goin’ fur, honey, 
not to say fur.” <A gleam of the old hu- 
mor shot across his face. “Ned only 
gwine to de Islant of Dardenelles, honey, 
for to wait on my Lord Con—” 

A sudden shudder shook his whole 
frame ; his face was contorted in agony. 
Barbara's husband laid his hand quickly 
across her eyes to shut out the sight. 

And when he drew it away again all 
was over. Ned had at last made his voy- 
age to the Blessed Isles, and was waiting 
upon his Lord — whose name was not 
Concarson. 

Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
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INDIAN HOP-PICKERS. 


ALL about the Puget Sound, hop- 
growing is a leading and very profitable 
industry. Those growers who are un- 


' willing to be producers of “spirituous 


or malt liquors, wine, beer, or cider,” 
grow the hops “for yeast,” but as the 
product of one field would suffice for the 
breadmaking of a whole row of States, 
it will answer in the main to say that the 
Washington hops go to produce a su- 
perior quality of beer. 

The hops are gathered by the natives 
of the Northwest; for them it is the 
event of the year. 

These Indians, with their boats and 
rush tents, their baskets and babies, 
their cards and gambling, and all the 
hoo-doo and ¢amanamus, or midnight 
dances, make the autumn in the Sound 
country a time of panoramic interest. 

The growing and cultivating of the 
hops is something similar to that of a 
erape crop. The vines are planted in 
long, regular rows, some twenty feet 
apart. Early in the season, plowing and 
careful cultivating ts done. 

The young vines are "pretty from the 
first of their fresh-green leafing out, but 
the full glory of the hop-field is after 
the ambitious things have all climbed 
twenty-foot poles and are in blossom, 
and afterwards when the silvery sheen 
of the hops themselves make whole acres 
glorious. 

Then comes a scene of devastation. 
The poles are pulled down, vine and all, 
and only the novelty and red and yellow 
of Indian gear makes up for the depart- 
ed splendor. 

These Indidns flock from everywhere. 
In the early fall days the hill trails 
through the pines, and the corduroy 
roads in the brake-covered bottom lands, 
seem to be moving in slow procession. 


The Sound is dotted and lined with a 
small fleet, which, approaching near 
enough for inspection, proves to be all 
manner of the most ridiculous craft. 

The typical boat, however, is long,— 
very long,— hewn from a log, and is so 
narrow that to “trim ship”’ is one of the 
most important matters in the nautical 
management. 

So the savage seaman very carefully 
disposes his household goods; that is, 
the rush mats and scraps of canvas for 
his tent, his camp baskets, and _ per- 
chance a kettle, his fishing gear, and — 
bless you — first, last, and all the time, 
his half dozen pappooses, and 4/ooftch- 
man, or goodwife; for he is essentially 
a family man, and does not journey with- 
out his household. (Perhaps it should 
be tenthold, according to correct philol- 
ogy.) 

The commander of the craft sits in 
the extreme rear, and speeds away by 
means of a single paddle. You may be 
assured that it is an accomplishment to 
steer and propel a boat that is half as 
long as a house and as narrow as a tub, 
even at the widest part, by the simple 
means of one small paddle. 

Sometimes the #/ootchman sits amid- 
ships and aids with a second paddle, plied 
now on this side and now on that, to 
make fast time over the water, or to pull 
against thetide. Usually the Indian will 
plan to take advantage of the tide and 
go with the strong current ; but in cases 
of necessity, it is remarkable what feats 
these Sound Indians accomplish in their 
narrow boats. | 

At one point in the journey from the 
entrance to the lower part of the Sound, 
a trip of several miles can be avoided by 
shooting through Deception Pass. Here 
the tide seems to come from two direc- 
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tions, and the waters, rushing together 
with a deafening roar, swirl and sweep 
through a passage-way between two 
rocky islands. Steamers hesitate to take 
the pass unless the tide is just at the 
most favorable flow; but these Indian 
boats shoot through in a way that seems 
at first glance sure destruction ; but they 
skim to the opposite waters, the com- 
mandery safe, grim, and undisturbed. 
Even the pappooses seem to enjoy it. 
The screeches incident to such a case 
where the feminine boaters are civilized 
are never thought of. 

The noble red man may have lost 
much of his nobility and warrior-like 
look, —he certainly has in the case of 
these west coast Indians, — but when he 
loses his dignity he will cease to be an 
Indian. Some anthropologists have dis- 
covered in the purely American type a 
tendency toward high cheek bones and 
some other Indian characteristics. I 
wonder if a marked dignity was among 
them? 

Those Indian boaters, however lazy 
they may be, cannot float with the tide 
all their watery journey. Their hop- 
growing destination is on some river 
bank, and a pull up stream of a dozen 
miles or so may be necessary before they 
can cast anchor, —that is, pull their 
boats up on some sandy shelf of river 
bank, and tie them fast to a stump. 

Once arrived, the tent making imme- 
diately begins. It is not the “A” tent 
of pictorial eminence that they build, 
with furry robes about the door, and the 
smoke curling gracefully from the top ; 
but any sort of a shanty or lean-to that 
will serve as a shelter, and mark the 
boundary between meum and tuum. 

Then the camp-fire is built,— outside 
almost anywhere. 

In their permanent abiding places on 
the reservation they make acorn meal 
mush by dropping hot stones into tightly 
woven baskets containing bruised acorns 
and water; but in these hop-picking 
camps their fare is quite ordinary. Some 


rude bread-making goes on night and 
morning,and they buy large quantities of 
fish and beef, furnished to them by ped- 
dlers. They catch or buy quantities of 
salmon, which they split and dry round 
the camp-fires, and take back with them 
to the reservation for the winter’s sup- 
ply. 

It is true of these Indians that they 
are so far from neat as to be—very other- 
wise. An Eastern young lady who 
taught school in one of the hop districts 
was greatly interested in their queer 
ways. She noticed that about one or 
two camps, which she passed night and 
morning, there always seemed to have 
been a washing going on. She said with 
satisfaction that the children, at least, 
must be comfortably clothed, and with 
some degree of cleanliness, there were 
so many small red flannel garments hang- 
ing about to dry. As many an Easterner 
with ideas on the Indian question has 
been, she was disillusioned. She found 
on closer acquaintance that the small 
natives never had clean clothes in their 
lives, and that all her red flannel was 
salmon split and drying —tails down- 
ward. They did look at suitable distance 
like small sleeves and trowser legs 
though ! 


They do take an occasional bath, and _ 


all of them, old and young, are expert 
swimmers. They havea peculiar method 
of treatment forthe ills that flesh is heir 
to,—and it is sad that inthesedegenerate 
tribes the ills are’so many. On some 
shore or river bank a small affair the 
size of a dog kennel is made of bent 
willows covered with earth. There is 
one small opening near the ground, barely 
jarge enough to admit the naked body 
of a man. The patient crawls inside, 
hot stones are put into the sweat house, 
and the one opening closed up. When 
in a thorough perspiration the invalid 
rushes out and plunges into the river. 
I believe the result is either to kill or 
to cure. 

By seven o'clock in the morning all 
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the available tent-holders are in the hop- 
field with hop-sacks in hand. Such a 
chattering! The older ones keep pret- 
ty steadily at work, for they are all paid 
by the box or sackfull ; but the younger 
ones —so strange are Indian ideas — 
think they can work and chatter and 
make eyes at each other all at the same 
time, and to good advantage. 

They are not exactly alone in this, 
either ; the hop-picking may be regard- 
ed asa sort of bee, in which it is not 
beneath the dignity of any of the white 
villagers to join. Indeed, the young 
people expect to get much of their 
pocket-money in this way; many a 
young woman has earned her “setting 
out” picking hops. 

A dollar a day is the average earning; 
then there’s all the fun besides. Usually 
each one takes a row, and it is custom- 
ary to take arow “next the one you like 
best.” 

After the day’s work, and on Sun- 
days, the Indians gather round the vil- 
lage sidewalks, on the river bank, any- 
where, and gamble and gamble, all the 
time keeping upa most lively din. They 
play far into the night by the camp 
fires. There seems to be that about a 
greasy pack of cards which appeals most 
strongly to the’ mind of the Indian. 
They play for money, and it must be 
that the inveterate players who are not 
lucky depend solely on Uncle Sam’s 
donations for their winter’s needs. 

These Indians are all Catholics, con- 
verted by the Jesuit fathers when white 
settlers were not to be found on the 
Northwest soil. At their confirmation 
they take an English name, usually sug- 
gested by the priest, and are known as 
“Short Jim,” “Shoda’s Sal,” or some 
such designating term, as they have no 
surnames. 

They are not necessarily confined to 
their reservations, and as they are en- 
tirely peaceable, are allowed to live wher- 
ever they can find a deserted shed by 
way of shelter. 


The men work in a desultory fashion 
about the farms, and the women wash 
or scrub for neighboring white people. 
The children often go to school and learn 
with an average degree of readiness, in 
spite of inborn laziness and badly mis- 
shapen heads. 

This is not a natural deformity; but 
the principal tribe of the Puget Sound 
region is the Flathead, and until pre- 
vented by recent legislation it was their 
custom to flatten the heads of young 
infants by pressing and binding a flat 
stone against the front of the skull. This 
distinguished the individual for life asa 
member of the tribe. 

Two small sons of “ Doctor Jim,” an 
ex-medicine man in a hop-growing vil- 
lage, went to school, and heard white 
boys of their acquaintance give not only 
their own names in answer to the teach- 
er’s inquiry, but their fathers’ names as 
well. This surprised the small natives, 
as they had known Johnny Smith and 
Tommy Brown simply as Johnny and 
Tommy, and supposed that the “Smith” 
and ‘“ Brown” belonged strictly to their 
fathers. However, being in Rome, they 
were prepared to do as Rome did; so 
when they were questioned by the teach- 
er as to their identity, they were “ Peter 
Doctor Jim” and “ Tobias Doctor Jim,” 
according to their own declaration. 

During the fall gatherings for hop-pick- 
ing, the priest goes about among the 
dusky children of his flock, confessing 
and assessing them according asthey are 
situated spiritually and temporally. 

They are inveterate pilferers, and the 
klootchmen always wear shawls, under 
which many a lost article finds hiding 
place. 

One day an old k/lootchman called at 
a cottage with some red and white rush 
mats and baskets she had woven to sell. 
After her departure it was found that a 
fancy towel left drying in the sun had 
taken its departure too. Something was 
said about those thieving Indians and the 
matter of the towel forgotten. 
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Shortly before time for the departure 
of the hop-pickers, the priest was seen 
riding along on his regular round. As 
he went to the camp where this old 
klootchman belonged, some one laughed 
and said that small advantage was gained 
trying to train those sinners in the way 
they should go. This was a mistake, 
however, as the priest’s visit bore tangi- 
ble fruits of repentance. 

One day when the camp was breaking 


up, a wretched old £/ootchman came to 
the cottage. Her face was smeared with 
grease and pot black. She wrung her 
handsand beat her breast, uttering all the 
time some unintelligible, wailing gibber- 
ish. 

Then she drew from under her shawl 
a grimy, greasy rag, — the towel she had 
stolen, — left it on the doorstep, and 
went muttering and wailing an Indian 
mea culpa down the path. 

Mamie Ray Upton. 


LUCK: A PROSPECTOR STRIKES A QUEER STREAK. 


“Yes,” said Lucky Bill, quoting an old 
saw by way of comment upon a story of 
a lucky find in the old golden days, just 
told by a white-haired Argonaut, “ Yes, 
‘Give a man luck, and you may throw 
him into the sea.’”’ 

“There is only one noted and authen- 
tic instance of the kind of luck you 
speak of,” said Grizzly Ben, “and that 
constitutes the telling point in the story 
of Jonah.” 

“ And what then,” triumphantly asked 
Lucky Bill, “what then becomes of the 
equally well-founded story of Arion, the 
Greek musician, who when cast into the 
sea by robber mariners was safely car- 
ried to land by a song-loving dolphin ?”’ 

“Oh, that is merely a fable of profane 
history,” said Grizzly Ben. “I take my 
stand on Holy Writ, —the Book of 
books.” 

‘“‘T have read several accounts of sail- 
ors being carried on the backs of whales,” 
said Daddy Bob. 

“Yes,” said Grizzly Ben, “there’s a 
notable instance of that kind in Baron 
Munchausen’s book.” 

“To come ashore again upon the good 
old stamping ground of the Golden 
State,” said Dick Davis, “I’ll tell you a 


story of a double dose of luck that I 
once experienced.”’ 

“ Another story of a big find, I fear,” 
growled Lucky Bill. 

“Well, it’s about one kind of a find,” 
said Dick. “A man sometimes looks 
for what he does not want to find, and 
again finds what he is not looking for. 
My story is not one of the ‘days of '49’; 
it goes back no farther than 1857.” 

‘Good boy!” grunted Lucky Bill. 

“Even that will almost be ancient his- 
tory in this year of our Lord 1890,” re- 
marked Daddy Bob. 

“Where was [?” asked Dick Davis, 
looking inquiringly upon the faces of 
the half dozen “old boys” seated about 
the table, within easy reach of the bean 
pot and pickles. 

‘Where were you?” cried Lucky Bill. 
“Why, you muggins, you have not yet 
begun your story! You've had your 
nose in your beer mug.” 

“True enough!” cried Dick, looking 
quite surprised. “ Well, now I’m off.” 


Well, as I was saying when I was in- 
terrupted, in the summer of 1857 I was 
footing it from the headwaters of the 
San Joaquin, where I had been prospect- 
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ing, toward the northern camps. I was 
headed for Downieville, Sierra County, 
intending thence to go up the Yuba to 
Mooney’s Flat or Lady’s Cafion. I had 
prospected myself flat broke. I had 
tramped it through Hornitos, Coulter- 
ville, Big Oak Flat, Sonora, Columbia, 
and San Andreas without a ‘splitter.’ 

However, I wanted for nothing. In 
those days the present race of tramps 
was unknown. A prospecting miner was 
then heartily welcomed in every cabin 
from Kern to Siskiyou. He had only to 
lay his course along the Sierras about 
the snow line, where he would always 
be among the mining towns and breth- 
ren of his guild. In every miner’s cabin 
he found room to spread his blankets 
for the night, and in every cabin, day or 
night, he was invited to “sit up” when 
the table was spread. In those times 
the latch-string was always out at the 
cabin of the miner. The wandering 
prospector, with his budget of news 
from a dozen different camps, was al- 
ways welcome to the best the cabin 
afforded. Not unfrequently the broken 
miner who took to the trails in search 
of new diggings found himself the guest 
of an angel he had aforetime himself en- 
tertained unaware. 

As I have said, I had traveled as far 
north as San Andreas, through which 
town I had passed, and was trudging 
along the dusty highway, feeling rather 
blue on account of having lost nearly 
three months’ work on my wild-goose 
chase. I had nothing in the world ex- 
cept my revolver, a big “Arkansaw 
toothpick,” and a watch. At a time 
when I was flush and Mistress Fortune 
stood smiling at my very elbows as I 
swung my pick, I had bought the finest 
gold watch that $300 in gold would pur- 
chase. This watch was to give me con- 
sequence in the eyes of the girl who was 
waiting back in the States, and to sear 
the eyeballs of parents who stubbornly 
refused to recognize merit when not 
backed by wealth. 
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[Just here Lucky Bill heard a great 
sigh. 

“Why do you sigh like that ?” asked 
Dick Davis, stopping the thread of his 
story to stare at Bill. 

“ Alas!” said Bill, “the poor gir] that 
was waiting !”’ 
As I plodded along the dusty road I 
felt that I was a regular out and-outer. 
I was out at the elbows, out at the knees, 
and the toes of my old boots were on the 
broad grin. The fact that I was ragged 
as an Indian did not much trouble me, 
however, as ragged men were then the 
fashion in the mountains. But the sand 
that entered at the open mouths of my 
boots did trouble me. My toes on the 
under side were not only worn to the 
quick; but also holes had in several 
places been worn through the skin, and 
these were kept raw and bleeding by 
the sharp quartz sand that was constant- 
ly lodging in them and drilling them 
deeper, just as bowlders drill a “ pot- 

hole” in the bedrock of a river. 

This being my dolorous case, you can 
imagine my delight when my limping 
steps brought me in sight of a pair of 
boots. The boots werelying in the cen- 
ter of the road, just as though placed 
there for my special benefit. “ Provi- 
dence, who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” thought I, “has had com- 
passion on the poor old buck.”’ 

The boots were of stout cowhide, and 
sound as a dollar. As they were tied 
together at the tops I conjectured that 
they had fallen off the back of a pack 
animal or off the roof of a stage-coach. 
I was not long in discarding my old 
boots, and installing my bleeding feet in 
the better ones that luck had lent me. 
The boots were just a fit, but I found 
them rather heavy, having been newly 
half-soled. 

Stamping to settle my heels fairly in 
my new footgear, I said: _ 

** Matters at worst are sure to mend, 
The Devil’s wife was but a fiend ! 


“ Yes,” here my luck takes a turn !”’ 
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However, while exulting in my good 
fortune, I was not unmindful of the fact 
that all mankind is concerned in charity. 
The recluse who ate a handful of plan- 
tains as he walked, believing that in his 
pious humility he had made himself the 
poorest being in the world, was sur- 
prised at seeing that a wretch that fol- 
lowed was eagerly devouring the husks 
he threw away. 

With thoughts like these in my mind, 
I tied together the straps of my old 
boots and left them in the middle of the 
highway. The turned up toes gaped 
hungrily, but the poor man following me 
might be so forlorn as to interpret this 
as a pleasant grin, or he might be a 
wretch cursed with bunions. 

However, there is no pleasure without 
some pain, and in all our joys is found 
some alloy. As I trudged on toward the 
town of Jackson, in Amador County, I 
. began to find myself leg-weary. My 
newly acquired boots, with their thick 
half-soles, were too heavy for much walk- 
ing. They were only fit to be worn ina 
mine. On a long tramp they were a 
great weight to carry. Still they saved 
my blistered, bleeding toes, and prom- 
ising myself to trade them for a lighter 
pair at some miner’s cabin, I toiled on. 

I had traveled about five miles after 
picking up the boots, when I came toa 
small creek bordered with willows and 
occasional clumps of alder, and with a 
thick growth of young pines on the 
slopes of the hills on either side. 

Leaving the stage road I went up this 
creek several hundred yards till I found 
a pool big enough to afford room for a 
comfortable bath. Seating myself in the 
shade of a thick clump of willows in 
order to cool off before going into the 
water, I observed on looking at my 
boots that the under soles appeared to 
be quite thick enough for walking—fhat 
apparently they were little worn when 
the new ones were put over them. 

With my “Arkansaw toothpick” I 
soon pried the half-sole off one of the 
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boots, when to my astonishment out 
dropped three twenty dollar gold pieces. 
I was not long in prospecting the other 
boot, concealed in which I found the 
same number of double eagles as had 
tumbled out of the first. 

As I sat jingling the six big gold coins 
in my hand, I said aloud in my joy: 
Did I not say that the Lord 
cares as much for the old buck as for 
the lambs ?” 

“He does indeed seem to take them 
into his special keeping,” said a hearty 
and sonorous voice behind me. 

I turned my head, and found myself 
looking into the muzzle of a six-shooter 
that was not two feet from my eyes. 
The man who was holding a pistol thus 
dangerously near my head had a fierce 
look and blazing black eyes, yet he spoke 
calmly and softly as he said: “ lam very 
sorry, my friend, to dash from your lips 
your cup of joy, but [ must trouble you 
to hand over those six twenties.”’ 

“Do you mean that ?”’ said I. 

“T mean just what I said,” cried the 
stranger, somewhat elevating his voice. 
Then he added in a milder tone, “ Do I 
look like a joker?” 

It grieved me to the very core of my 
heart to part with the gold, which had 
not even so much as been warmed in 
my pocket ; yet I poured the pieces into 
the outstretched left hand of the fellow 
without delay ; for his right hand still 
presented the cocked revolver. As I 
did so I could not help saying, “ There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and thelip!” 

“Old, but true,” said the (fellow. 
“ Now hand over your knife and pistol ; 
they might tempt you to a rash act that 
would cost you your life.” : 

“Tt appears, then,” said I, “that I am 
in the hands of a regular road agent ?”’ 

“Tam trying to proceed regularly,” 
was the answer. “ And now that I have 
your weapons, I must ask¥you to stand 
up. I dislike to be stooping; it does 
not seem regular. Ah, now I see that 
you have a watch ; pass it out to me.” 
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I handed out my cherished gold watch, 
but it was the worst blow of all,— it 
seemed to draw after it my very heart- 
strings as I handed it over to the rob- 
ber. 

The fellow uttered a cry of surprise 
at sight of the watch. “ By Jove!” cried 
he, “this is nocommon ticker. Why, my 
man, you are either rich or foolishly 
extravagant !”’ 

I modestly said: “Sir, I have seen 
better days,’ then added, ‘and even 
better times than at the present mo- 
ment,’’— at which the fellow smiled. 

Encouraged by this indication that I 
was in the presence of a human animal, 
I allowed the sadness of my soul to be- 
come visible in my face. “ Sir,” said I, 
“T could endure the loss of my money 
without a pang, but that watch was the 
last gift of a dying mother to her only 
son.” 

“Does your good father still live ?”’ 

“No, sir; the good man has gone to 
his reward.” 

“Then I am in the presence of one 
of God's orphans ?” 

“ You are, sir,—a full orphan.” 

“ How long may I ask, my poor boy, 
have you been in this forlorn condition ?” 

“Twenty years!” cried I with much 
enthusiasm ; for I thought I was mak- 
ing the desired impression. Then pre- 
tending to brush away a tear with the 
sleeve of my shirt, Iadded, “ The good 
man, my father, died before my mother, 
who passed away tothe angels in giving 
me birth.” 

“Sad, indeed,” said the robber, your 
little story is so pathetic that I must 
beg to keep this watch in remembrance 
of your excellent mother.” 

“Then, sir, you do not, in your busi- 
ness, respect the gift and last wishes of 
a dying parent?” 

“My dear fellow, you touch me now. 
I swear to restore to you all your. prop- 
erty! I am only taking it for safe 
keeping ; borrowing it for a short time. 
Now, my friend, turn all your pockets 


inside out ; I do not wish to make ‘any 
mistakes in the bit of business you and 
I have in hand; we must proceed regu- 
larly.” 

There being no coin among the 
traps that fell to the ground when I 
obeyed this order, the robber smiled 
and said: “Ah, now I see! You were 
just making a draft upon your bank,— 
you were replenishing ?” 

At first I deigned no reply, for my 
heart was sore; but seeing that the rob- 
ber, though a daredevil looking man, 
had nothing brutal or ferocious in his 
countenance, I told him about finding 
the boots in the road and what an agree- 
able surprise it was to me —I being 
dead broke —to see the gold tumble 
out of them. 

“Yes, damn me, and it was an agree- 
able surprise to me also, as I stood look- 
ing over your shoulders to see what you 
were about. My friend, we were both ~ 
surprised,— we shared in the surprise.” 

“T wish,” said I sadly, “that we had 
also shared in the cause of it.” 

“T could not think of doing anything 
of the kind. I shall insist upon you 
keeping the whole,— when I return it to 
you. Why will you persist in looking 
at this bit of business in the worst pos- 
sible light? Don’t I tell you that I am 
only borrowing your valuables? — yet 
you seem desirous of viewing it in no 
other light than downright robbery. 
You will think better of me when we be- 
come better acquainted.” 

I 

“ What was the remark you thought 
of favoring me with ?” 

“Well, if you must have it,” said I, a 
good deal annoyed, “ I am quite con- 
tent with the degree of ripeness to which 
our acquaintance has already attained.” 

“ You are generous, my friend. I, on 
the*contrary, am so well pleased with you 
that it is my desire and intention to 
further cultivate your acquaintance. 
Thus you see, my friend, that I am ready 
to give you full credit for any degree of 
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merit to which you may be entitled. I 
am more generous than you have shown 
yourself.” 

“It is always safe to suspect some 
trick when the Devil turns preacher,” 
said I snappishly, for having nothing 
more to be robbed of I felt rather in- 

dependent. 

“A very true’ saying, my friend, and 
in order not to give the lie to it, I com- 
mend you to roll up your blankets and 
take a little walk up the creek with me. 
We have spent too much time here al- 
ready at cracking our little jokes. It 
is time to get to business.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but until now 
I had been under the impression that 
our business—mine, at least — was 
thoroughly completed.” 

“Never in your life were you guilty 
of falling into a more grievous error. 
My friend, take up your blankets and 
march. I will follow behind and guide 
you with my pistol. We are going up 
the creek to have a chat. You look 
sour now, but at our parting you ‘Il drop 
a tear.”’ 

“Sir,” said I, with a great sigh stick- 
ing in my throat, “if it’s all the same 
to you, I ‘ll drop it here, and not go up 
the creek.” 

‘What a bothersome fellow you are!” 
cried the robber, scowling at me. “I’d 
shoot you here in your tracks, were it 
not that your freaks and fears are rather 
amusing. Now, damn you, march! It 
pains me to speak harshly, but by God, 
you ve got to go!” 

One look at the blazing black eyes, 
and I- was enthusiastic to set out on 
the expedition up the creek. I did not 
stand marking time; I marched at once. 

The footpad marched me half a mile 
up the creek, and then turned me aside 
and marched me to a dense thicket of 
evergreens about ten rods away. When 
we had penetrated the thicket a short 
distance I was halted. I instinctively 
looked about to see if my grave were 
ready dug and yawning for me, © 


‘‘Ha, ha!” laughed the robber. “ Ha, 
ha! damn me if you aren't frightened 
at last.” 

I said nothing, but gazed heavenward 
through an opening at a small patch of 
blue sky, thinking of my sainted mother, 
— who was then still alive and quite spry 
for a‘woman of her weight of years. 

“ Come, my friend, you look worst just 
when I am going to do best by you. Do 
I look like a robber?” 

“Pretty is as pretty does,” sighed I. 

“Bah! You are as full of old saws as 
a second-hand lumber mill. Shall we 
ever get to business!” 

“My wish at present,” said I, “is to 
retire from business, and from such a 
place of business as you have brought 
me to.”’ 

“In due time, my friend; but I have 
a great favor to ask of you. I hope soon 
to find myself under great obligations to 
you. Now Ido not want to be hard on 
a poor devil of a prospector,— a broken 
one at that, into whose hands the fickle 
goddess has thrown a crumb or two to 
keep him in heart ; therefore I again tell 
you that you will get back every cent of 
your gold, your watch, your pistol, and 
all else.”’ 

“What! You will give back all my 
property ?”’ 

“All. I merely took your valuables 
to hold as security.” | 

«QO, that is what Vasquez always says,” 
said I, my heart sinking to zero. 

“Damn Vasquez! I am not one of 
his kind. I have plenty of money of my 
own right here in this forest. I have 
only taken your valuables to hold them 
as a pledge from you that you will do me 
a kindness and not betray me. You will 
get back your gold and twice as much 
more, if you do what I shall ask you to 
do for me.” 

“If it is nothing dishonest,” I an- 
swered, “I will consider your proposi- 
tion.” 

“ Dishonest! Look in my face and 
tell me if you see a dishonest line in it.” 


i 
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“ Pretty is as pretty does!”’ 

“ Back again to the old sawmill !”’ said 
the man bitterly ; then continuing said : 
“‘T see that I must place myself in your 
hands and make a clean breast of my 
troubles. I was going to try to send 
you into Jackson to buy mea horse and 
some traps on some slighter excuse, but 
I see I must throw myself upon your 
compassion,— must appeal to your gen- 
erosity. My friend, I have killed a man. 
I am in trouble and in hiding. If I am 
found by the friends of the man I shot 
and killed, I shall be hanged to the near- 
est tree.” All this was said in a sad 
tone, and the stranger at once seemed 
quite another man. 

“Did you kill the man in fair fight ?’’ 

“No. No, sir, it was not in a fair fight. 
It was a very unfair fight. It was at 
Georgetown, where still linger some 
members of that vicious old clan of 
Georgians of the early days. The fel- 
lows I had trouble with came to drive 
me from a claim I had long worked in 
peace, capping up some sort of old title 
to it. They thought I had too good a 
thing. In the fight into which I was 
forced in the defense of my property, I 
killed one mgn and wounded two others, 
causing the attacking party to beat a re- 
treat. That was two weeks ago, and I 
have been in hiding ever since. 

‘‘T would have given myself up to the 
officers of the law, but I feared being 
taken from their custody by a mob of 
the clannish Georgians. Friends who 
concealed me for a day or two advised 
me to get out of the country for a time, 
as my enemies were scouring the whole 
neighborhood, armed to the teeth and 
swearing vengeance against me. 

“ Such being the situation, I dug up 
my hoard of coin, packed it on the back 
of a donkey, and got out of the camp 
in the night. Nowhere Iam. I have 
worked myself so far with my donkey, 
traveling of nights and hiding during 
daylight. I know the devils are on 
my track, for but two nights ago, when 


I ventured into Jackson to get some- 
thing to keep me from starving, two of 
them came into the livery stable where 
I had lodged my donkey, and had a talk 
about me while I was crouched in a 
stall not five feet away. They were go- 
ing down about Merced to look for me, 
therefore I shall strike for the valleys 
and go to Los Angeles, then to my old 
home in Sonora, Mexico, for a few 
months. 

“ Now that I have trusted my life in 
your hands, will you try to assist me?” 

“T will do what I can for you,” said 
I, “but I must say that I don’t like the 
way in which J have been treated by 
you.” 

“ No doubt I did wrong, but you see 
I had to have you.” 

“You frightened me out of a year’s 
growth.” 

“That was doing you afavor. You 
are now a six-footer; do you want to 
grow to be a giant? But to tell you the 
truth, I was awfully frightened while 
‘holding you up.’ How did I do it? 
Was I regular, think you?” 

“ Damnably like an old hand! to say 
what I thought at the time.” 

“Thank you,— but I thought you the 
cool one. I was infernally afraid at one 
time that I had stumbled upon a profes- 
sional,— had caught a Tartar. See now 
how such affairs look to the two en- 
gaged in them, when both are quaking 
in every joint. Each thinks the other 
a man with the heart of a lion.’’ And the 
stranger laughed merrily. 

“Yes, but you still hold on to my 
valuables all the same,” said I dryly. 

“ Yes, my friend, and I intend to hold 
on to them till I am ready to part with 
you. You do not yet more than half 
trust me, but when we part it will be 
with your best wishes for my safety; 
aye, with your blessing. Now go to 
Jackson and buy for me a good stout 
horse, with saddle, bridle, and all else 
belonging to a good rig ; also, bring some 
hard biscuits and bacon, and some to- 
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bacco for cigaritos. Can I trust you 
away from me with as much as $300?” 

“ With any amount, sir. I must have 
back my watch.” 

“Ah, yes; the last gift of a dying 
mother to her only son. I did well to 
secure an article about which cling such 
tender recollections, and which you 
must have possessed ever since the mo- 
ment of your birth.”’ 

“ You make very merry, sir, over a slip 
of the tongue when I was in fear of my 
life and greatly confused; just at the 
moment, too, of asking of me a great 
favor.” 

“Come, come, myfriend. I touch no 
tender chord, as you well know. I saw 
through your little story as soon as you 
began it. Why, man, the cases of your 
watch are of California gold,— gold not 
dug ten years ago. Forgive me if I am 
too merry, for your promise to get me a 
horse gives me great happiness. Let 
him be a good traveler ; a horse such as 
you would choose for yourself if about 
to flee, as I am, from enemies thirsting 
for your blood.” 

‘Where shall I find you, sir, on my 
return ?” said I, as the stranger handed 
me a handful of gold. 

“Come to the little bluff of rocks op- 
posite here on the creek, and whistle 
three times as near like a quail as you 
know how.” 

“Like this ?”’ Lasked, and you would 
have thought an old cock quail perched 
above my head. 

“ Beautiful ! 
dle and rig; big spurs and all. 
trusted you with $350.” 

“Every cent shall be accounted for, 
sir, and I'll be back about sunset. That 
will be about the hour real quail will be 
whistling, therefore I’d better whistle 
four times,”’ 

“A delicate way of boasting of your 
skill; but four times let it be.” 

I was off to Jackson a moment later. 
The distance was less than two miles, 
and before the sun was down I was safe- 


Get me a Spanish sad- 
I have 
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ly back on the creek with a splendid and 
powerful Spanish horse and a beautiful 
rig. No matter what lies I told in the 
town, I passed for an honest miner who 
had made a good “ find,” and every word 
I uttered was believed. I bought every 
article I was sent for and had a few dol- 
lars left. I tried the paces of the horse 
on my way back to the creek. I found 
him swift and strong. 

On arriving at the rocks on the creek 
I stopped and gave the signal agreed 
upon. 

In a few moments thereafter a tall man 
wearing a stylish Peruvian hat and car- 
rying a double-barreled shotgun on his 
shoulder made his appearance. I wished 
him in purgatory. He seemed a high- 
toned “ greaser.” Halting as he came 
up to me, and resting his gun on the 
ground, he said: “ Buenas tardes, cab- 
allero.”’ 

“Buenas tardes, sefior, Je me port 
sehr wohl,” said I, trying to be decently 
sociable. 

“Habla Espafiol, sefor?’’ asked he. 

“Sehr wenig, monsieur; nicht poco 
mas,a great deal,’’said I. ‘“ Parlez vous 
nicht Americano ?”’ 

“Muy poco, sefior,” said the stranger. 
“Lo entiendo un poco, pero no lo hablo.” 

“Are you hunting, sefior ?” 

“Si, seflor. Methinka me hear quail. 
You see some this place ?”’ 

“No, sehor, not here; but down the 
creek I just saw a big flock. Goat once 
and you ’Il find them.”’ 

“Fine horse you got. How much you 
sell?” 

“ Not for sale. 
down creek.”’ 

“ All very good. Me catch him poco 
tiempo. You see ‘bout this place one 
tall Americano caballero ?” 

No, senior, I have seen no man. 
I saw many quail —” 

“Nonsense! Let me talk of some- 
thing besides quail. I am glad to see 


Plenty, mucho quail 


But 


that you have no intention of giving me 
away.’ 
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I stared at the fellow, a tall, dark man 
with a black moustache fiercely waxed 
out, and said: “So, I find you can speak 
English very well when it suits you?” 

“ My friend, I am glad to find my dis- 
guise so perfect, and you so true to me. 
You have brought me a fine horse.” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” I answered, 
still gazing at the fellow sharply, for I 
began to suspect that he was either a 
detective or a Georgian in disguise. 

“ Here,my friend,” cried the man step- 
ping to my side, “you ought to know 
this,’ and he showed me my watch. 

“ Yes, I know that is my watch.” 

Well, [am the man who took it from 
you, but I have disguised myself some- 
what since you left me: shaved my chin, 
stained my face and hands, and made 
some alterations in my dress. Had any 
one come with you from town,— you see 
I was not perfectly sure of you,— you 
would not have seen your man in the 
Mexican quail hunter. Ha, ha! the 
Georgians will not know me in this 
shape !”’ 

I was now satisfied. “ Well, Iam here 
with what you sent for,— what next?” 
I asked. 

“Follow me,” and my man started up 
the creek. I followed without a word. 

Going a short distance above the rocks 
the mysterious stranger left the creek 
on the side opposite that to which he had 
before escorted me at the muzzle of his 
pistol. He now led the way into the 
heart of a thicket so dense that in follow- 
ing him I was obliged to dismount and 
lead the horse. 

To my surprise we presently came to 
a camp,—a brush shanty, lying about in 
which were cooking utensils and other 
traps. 

“ You are now in the hole of the fox,” 
said my captor. ‘Go now to the glade 
that lies a rod or two away straight be- 
fore you, as you stand, and bring in a 
burro that you'll see feeding there. It 
will be best to get him in before dark.” 

I went as directed, and found a donkey 
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that was as big as a medium-sized mule, 
—the biggest I have ever seen. 

When I returned I found the stranger 
packing up such articles as he would 
require on a camping trip. 

“ Put that pack-saddle on the burro,” 
ordered my boss. “ You understand 
packing ?” 

“ Perfectly well,” I muttered. 

“T have one pair of blankets rolled up 
here to go on the horse; also the other 
things that lie with the blankets go on 
the horse, but put your blankets and all 
else you see in the camp upon the burro. 
Throw the small tent you see there over 
the top of your load, and then rope on 
the whole firmly.” 

I did as directed, the stranger sitting 
by, rolling and smoking cigarettes while 
I worked. Occasionally he consulted 
my watch—out of pure deviltry, as I 
thought. 

“Now for a lunch,” said my man, 
“and make it a hearty one, as I shall, 
for both you and I, my friend, must do 
some good traveling to-night.” 

“And must I do mine on foot ?” 

“Yes, my friend; your boots are now 
light.” 

I sighed. 

Lunch over, and it growing dark, the 
stranger began packing his horse. His 
roll of blankets was strongly corded at 
both ends. While he was trying to strap 
it behind his saddle, it slipped to my 
side of the horse. In lifting it to push 
it back to its place I involuntarily gave 
a cry of surprise at its great weight. 

little hoard of money,” said the 
man; “but also a considerable weight 
of ammunition and other such stuff.”’ 

All being packed, my man, who had 
been thoughtful and anxious for some 
time, struck a match and again consult- 
ed my watch. Taking his horse by the 
bridle, he then moved out into the 
thicket, calling sharply to me: “ Take 
the burro by the halter and follow!” 

“What! Am I to go with you?” 

“You heard what I said ?”’ 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then come along.” 

_ I followed, sad at heart. We traveled 
slowly down the creek, for the dense 

forest darkened the rocky path. Soon 

after we had reached more open ground, 

where there was some light from the 

stars, the stranger halted. ‘“ Here,” said 

he, “we first met, and here we part.” 

I looked, and saw the clump of wil- 
lows whence my captor had pounced out 
upon me. 

“Seat yourself; we have plenty of 
time.” 

We seated ourselves side by side on 
the ground. The Georgetowner then 
took out a book, and asking my name 
and address, wrote them down, saying, 
“You will often think of me as your 
good friend, and as you will wish to know 
whether I escaped the Georgians, I will 
send you a letter when I find myself out 
of their reach.” 

I thanked him. 

“ Now,” said he, “now, as I took your 
property, and also took possession of 
your person, to your great distress of 
mind, I am going to do what is right by 
you. I am about to show you that Iam 
not the bad, heartless fellow you have 
all along thought me. Here in this 
purse are your six twenties, with six 
double eagles on top of them to keep 
them warm in their nest; here is your 
watch, also your pistol and knife. Now, 

esides, I give you my best friend, my 
faithful burro. Take good care of him. 
He understands camp life as well as an 
Indian. I also give and bequeath unto 
you all the ‘plunder’ now packed upon 
the burro’s back, and turn over to you 
this fair fowling-piece, with which to 
defend yourself and belongings. That 
gun is another old friend ; use it well.” 

As may be imagined, such a happy 
turn in my affairs quite overwhelmed 
me. It was an unlooked-for display of 
generosity on the part of my captor, for 
which I could hardly find words to ex- 
press my thanks. 


“ Never mind, never mind!” cried my 
eccentric companion. “ However, on sec- 
ond thought, if you can spare a thing so 
precious, you may drop on my hand the 
tear I spoke of a while ago”; and he 
laughed right merrily. 

“ Also,” said I, “ you said I would send 
you forth with my blessing. Tears do 
not come at my bidding, but I can now 
honestly and heartily say to you, God 
bless and preserve you, my friend, wher- 
ever you go!”’ 

“Thank you, my man. My blessing 
may be of little use to any one ; but, such 
as it is, you have it. Now for my last 
instructions to you. Wait here an hour 
or two until the people in Jackson are 
housed, then skirt the town and do not 
halt till daylight. It is best not to be 
seen on foot with a burro by any one 
who saw you buy this horse. It might 
start inquiries as to what you had done 
with the horse. It is always best not to 
be obliged to answer questions. After 
to-morrow morning travel as you please, 
— take your own way to Downieville. 

“ Now I am off, for I know you’ll not 
feel yourself perfectly safe while I re- 
main.” 

He then mounted his horse, and in 
starting said: “Tengo que marcharme. 
A Dios, sehor! Henceforward I am a 
Spaniard !”’ and away he cantered down 
the creek toward the main stage road. 

I obeyed instructions so well that I 
did not travel openly by daylight until I 
was beyond Volcano, well on my way to 
Shingle Springs; I wanted no more trou- 
ble through the affairs of the George- 
town man. 

In a day or two all my fears were left 
behind. Gayly asa second Sancho Pan- 
za, | jogged along. In due time I arrived 
at Georgetown. I made it my first busi- 
ness to inquire about the great claim 
fight and the killing of a Georgian. All 
told me that no such affray had occurred 
in the town or vicinity, and some Jaughed 
at me when I asked about the fight. 
“Some one,” said they, “ has been hoax- 
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ing you; or you have run against a blow- 
hard.” 

There was no mistake about it: the 
mysterious stranger had lied to me. 
I was quite nonplussed — confounded. 
What was the object of the man in tell- 
ing me such a yarn? Above all, what 
was his object in remaining in hiding? 

At last a ray of light was flashed into 
my mind that seemed to illumine the 
mystery. I had caught some talk all 
along the road of the stage having been 
robbed within a mile of the town of 
Jackson. It was said that over $10,000 
in gold had been taken ; coin which was 
being sent from San Francisco toa bank- 
er and dealer in gold dust in Jackson. 
Everywhere I had seen bills stuck up 
headed, “$2,000 Reward,” but I gave no 
special attention to a thing so very com- 
mon at that time. I did not feel that I 
was interested one way or another in a 
stage robbery. 

Now—my suspicions being aroused— 
I began to inquire about the robbery. 

The story was that the stage was 
stopped by three masked men, two of 
_whom stood guard while the third, who 
was very tall and evidently an Ameri- 
can, did all the talking and business. 
Wells, Fargo & Co's treasure box hav- 


ing been found in a vacant house in the . 


outskirts of the town, it was pretty ev- 
ident that the robbers were men belong- 
ing in the place, who had been studying 
and timing the shipments of dust to 
San Francisco and of coin to Jackson. 
Putting together what I had heard 
and what I had myself seen and expe- 
rienced, | became well satisfied that I 
had helped in the escape of the chief 
of the party that had robbed the Jack- 
son stage. Also, on comparing dates, 
I found that the stage had been robbed 
just three nights before I was captured 
and made use of. I was now heartily 
glad that I had told no one the story of 
the rather singular and improbable look- 
ing transactions that had taken place 
between myself and the stranger. 
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}\ciywhere my big burro was ad- 
mired, and daily a dozen men asked me 
where I found him. I had at first mere- . 
ly answered, ‘‘ Down in the lower coun- 
try ’; now, however, I boldly asserted 
that he came from Sonora, Mexico. I 
also was rather nervous when my fine 
fowling-piece attracted notice. 

In fact, I now looked upon myself as 
the prize ass of all Christendom, for 
having been so completely taken in and 
used by a stage robber, whom I might 
have captured had I been really bright. 
Besides all this, I did not know what 
trouble I might get into were it known 
that I had assisted in the escape of the 
criminal. 

That I would be taken back to Jack- 
son, were my story known, was a sure 
thing. My account of my connection 
with the robber would look very gauzy, 
and the money, shot-gun, burro, and 
other traps, would tell against me. I was. 
sick of myself when I thought how nice- 
ly the fellow had bamboozled me when 
asking if he appeared to do his work 
something after the “regular’’ style, 
while he was operating on me. 

It may be imagined that when I 
reached Downieville and old friends, I 
kept to myself the most interesting ep- 
isode of my journey. I was obliged to 
tell a thousand lies about my big burro 
and fine gun; even the tent and other 
traps attracted the notice of my old 
mining chums. 

About three months after my return 
to my old camp at Mooney’s Flat, Ike 
Mooney one day brought me from Down- 
ieville a letter bearing the postmark of 
the City of Mexico. I opened the en- 
velope and found a long letter, begin- 
ning, “ Richard Davis, Esq., Downie- 
ville, Sierra County, Cal.” Then it start- 
ed off with a familiar and friendly 
“ Dear Dick.” 

Although I destroyed that letter as 
soon as I had read it, yet to this day I 
remember almost every word it con- 
tained. It was a cunningly worded 
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document. It started off with: “ Ac- 
cording to promise, I write to inform 
you that I escaped to this country safe 
and sound with the ‘swag,’ thanks to 
your kind and valuable assistance. As 
I was not in the humor to give you the 
whole racket while we were together 
hiding in the woods, I now make amends 
for what, at the time when we were 
‘working’ together, may have seemed 
a lack of confidence in you, — you, who 
have proved as true as steel to me. I 
will now tell you just how | ‘worked 
the trick, — what occurred during our 
hiding in the woods and at the secret 
camp being well known to you.” 

That is about the style of the first 
part of the letter. I saw at a glance 
that if it fell into other hands, it would 
be very likely to land me in San Quentin, 
and you may be sure that I took the 
first opportunity to put it into the fire. 
It almost made my hair stand on end. 
The fellow had evidently purposely so 
worded the letter that I would be com- 
pelled, in self-defense, to destroy it at 
once. That letter would have been an 
awful thing to have been found among 
my effects had I met with a sudden death 
in my mine. It was one of my robber 
friend’s neat little jokes. I cannot begin 
to tell you how smoothly it was worded 
or how often he called me “ dear friend,” 
and his “true and trusty friend.” He 
also took special pains to ask about the 
health of “our noble burro,” and to speak 
of the shotgun, tent, and all the other 
“traps.” 

That part of the letter alone would 
have caught me in ten thousaud lies. 
No doubt the fellow heartily enjoyed 
writing all these seemingly innocent and 
atural inquiries. It was just his style 
of joke. Yet, to give the devil his due, 
he had some heart anda generous streak 
ortwo. He ventured into a minute ac- 
count of the robbing of the stage. He 
had worked all alone. Twice before, at 
points down near the valleys, he had 
stopped the same stage, but had missed 


obtaining the large booty he anticipated. 
Then, in various disguises, he had hung 
about Jackson in order to more closely 
study the dust and coin shipments. He 
said that he was all alone when he se- 
cured the big prize he had so long cov- 
eted; that the two men, supposed to 
have stood guard, were the cheapest of 
dummies,— only old shirts, pantaloons, 
and.hats, stuck up on sticks. 

When the treasure box was thrown 
out by the driver, under the persuading 
influence of a leveled shotgun, and he 
had ordered the coach forward, he quiet- 
ly gathered up his dummies (which were 
not even stuffed), piled the old clothes 
on top of the treasure box, and took all 
to a spot near at hand where “our noble 
burro ’’ was tied. The old clothes were 
arranged on the pack-saddle; on these 
was placed the treasure box, then over 
all the “tent we wot of ’’ was spread and 
securely roped witha long lariat. Then, 
with his gun on his shoulder and the 
burro before him, he boldly took the road 
and followed the robbed stage into town. 

However, before he reached the town 
the alarm had been given. He met a 
posse of armed and mounted men, 
who halted and asked if he had seen 
three men anywhere down the road. 
He had seen no men. The posse dashed 
forward, and he (stripped of an over 
frock and dressed as an honest miner) 
quietly jogged on. 

It was only about 9 o'clock at night 
when he entered Jackson. All was ex- 
citement and the streets full of people. 
He went whistling along, and when he 
came near the first groups of people, 
began talking to his donkey, saying to 
him: “Courage, old fellow, your jour- 
ney is about over now, and you shall 
have a big feed of barley !” 

Several among the men in the street 
approached the supposed belated pros- 
pector, to ask if he had seen a gang of 
robbers down the road. He said he was 
a stranger in that camp and did n't know 
the robbers from the honest men, but 
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he had met half adozen armed men just 


outside of town, riding down the road 


as if the Devil was after them. 

Of course the people knew about 
those men, and they left the “fool pros- 
pector,” and went in search of later 
news. Being thus deserted, the robber 
turned into a lonely cross street, and 
made his way to an old vacant house in 
the outskirts of the town. He had 
there secreted the tools he would need, 
and at his leisure he opened the box and 
secured the bags of coin, which he 
placed in the ends of a big grain sack, 
and slung across the back of his burro, 

Leaving the door of the old house 
ajar, in order that the rifled treasure box 
might be found early next morning, my 
robber friend then made his way to his 
secret camp in the evergreen thicket. 
His coin was soon buried and the burro 
turned out to graze in “our beautiful 
glade,” when he sought his couch and 
enjoyed that sound sleep which is the 
reward of honest toil. 

He said he had at first thought of 
packing out of the country with the bur- 
ro; but after getting the prize he sought 
he found himself anxious to reach a 
place as quickly as possible where he 
could safely enjoy it. ‘“ But then,” said 
he, “while I was watching by the creek 
to see if any officers were scouting out 
from the town, you, my friend, turned 
from the highroad and came to my as- 
sistance, rejoicing mine eyes as though 
you had been an angel sent from hea- 
ven. The wonders we did when we 
united our wits and worked together as 
two brothers, you well know.” 


Thus he grappled me with “hooks of 
steel,’ until the very last word was writ- 
ten. The letter was signed, “ Your old 
friend and pard, Ketchum Jackson.” It 
would hardly have been made much 
plainer had he said, “Me ketch um, 
Jackson.” 

Well, boys, you may be sure that after 
reading this letter I was not long in 
going down to the valleys in order to so 
dispose of my burro, gun,and other traps, 
that I would never again see or hear of 
them. 


“Thank God!” cried Daddy Bob, “a 
mystery is now solved that has worried 
me for thirty-two years.” 

“ What is that?” asked Grizzly Ben. 

“Why, I’ve a thousand times won- 
dered who found those boots of mine, 
and whether the finder wore ’em out 
without discovering the six twenties. 
Now that I know that they fell into 
honest hands, I am sure of getting all 
back. But no interest —I’ll take no in- 
terest. All I ask is that Dick call for 
another measure of beer.” 

“Yes, Daddy Bob,” said Dick, “‘you’re 
always ready to furnish the hook if some 
one else will find the bacon.” 

“Peace, brawler!” cried Lucky Bill. 
“Daddy Bob, you are wrong. ‘The ab- 
bot must eat that sings for his meat.’ 
Dick has kept us all wandering so long 
in the ‘greenwood’ that I’ve just or- 
dered Fred to bring on ham sandwiches 
and another half gallon of his best brew, 
for, 


** *°Tis merry in hall, 
Where beards wag all !’” 


Dan DeQuitlle. 
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CAMP AND TRAVEL IN TEXAS. I. 


In the spring of ’70, Mrs. Baker, her 
daughter Ida, and I, were in camp at Las 
Cruces, New Mexico; we had our two 
mule teams, with which we had, after 
some travel in Kansas and Colorado, en- 
tered the Territory on the summit of 
the Raton Mountains, on its northeast 
boundary, and proceeded on southwest 
through a country sparsely settled by 
copper-colored Mexicans alone, except- 
ing an occasional white man who had 
strayed into that uninviting country, 
married a swarthy senorita, and settled 
down to trading and gambling ona small 
scale. 

We had got safely over the Jornada 
de, Muerto, and we were for three rea- 
sons taking a short rest, —we needed 
it; we wanted to decide where to go be- 
fore going there; and we had been de- 
tained as witnesses in a robbery case, 
in which a freighter, in whose company 
we had crossed the Territory, was the 
victim, and a young man deadheading 
his way with him was the robber. 

All have heard of “a solitary horse- 
man.” Here we met one, D—— by 
name. Smith, the brewer, who was one 
of the half dozen or so of white men 
then at Las Cruces, said he knew him 
years ago among the snows of Montana. 
Physically, D—— was not an ill-looking 
man, perhaps forty-five years old, with 
white hair and beard, nearly six feet in 
stature, muscular, and neat in person. 
He was neither illiterate nor learned; 
talked with but little use of current 
slang; and his manner, even when he 
was silent, spoke of confidence in his 
social attractions. One might easily 
overrate him, at least on first sight. He 
was a dreamer, but not a philosopher, 
and his secret motto was, “ The world 
owes me a living, and somehow I'll cel- 
lect the bill.’”” He was not a frontiers- 
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man, although he had lived in the West 
many years. Indeed, he was a species.of 
tenderfoot, though he had, as I was told 
there, been one of the “good citizen” 
members of the Montana gang of high- 
waymen, whose chief, Henry Plummer, 
sheriff of Beaverhead County, erected a 
scaffold on which he declared that he 
would hang the last man of them; and 
then was himself, with three others of 
Bannock City’s moralists, the first of 
them hanged upon it. Mrs. Baker and 
I had seen this scaffold at the time of 
the Salmon River stampede in the win- 
ter of 67 and ’68; it stood in the mouth 
of Hangman’s Gulch, just back of the 
one long street of the little mining town 
on Grasshopper Creek. D——, though 
not a man of fixed habitation, was not 
one of the hunters and trappers that 
roamed singly up and down the rivers 
that flowed to the two oceans from the 
Rocky range ; yet I may best class him 
with these men, for he had their savage 
instincts, 

This man had just come from crossing 
Arizona alone, but after meeting us he 
caused us great uneasiness by insisting 
upon turning backand accompanying us. 

“That is, lam going to ¢ry to cross 
that Territory again alive, but I don’t 
expect to do it,” he said. “I expect to 
go to the other side of Jordan before I 
reach Tucson, and from there look back 
into the real world, to see my white 
haired scalp dangling at the belt of some 
befeathered Apache chief, beside one 
carrying the long yellow braidthat hangs 
now down your back.” 

“IT fear,” I saidto Mrs. Baker, “I fear 
that there is insanity in that man, and 
that some evil will come to us on its 
account,” 

“T don’t fear his insanity,” she re- 
plied gravely, “ but I fear the Satan in 
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him. He is not an open enemy, as is 
Cochise with his warriors, but a deep 
and unscrupulous plotter, whose power 
lies in his polite and persistent stand 
just short of the line of trespass. I once 
knew a man of his character, and he was 
the most accomplished villain to be 
found, as all knew;; yet his victims, brave 
in open war, were helpless against him. 
The highway belongs to D as much 
as it does to us, but we can forbid him 
our camp ground.” 

Though he followed us, however, he 
was harmless as a lamb for weeks and 
months. The tales of barbarities daily 
committed by the Apaches along our 
proposed route were enough to keep our 
blood flowing in a gallop of excitement, 
yet we concluded to face the dangers and 
prospect the bleached mountain ranges 
on the southern border of Arizona for 
their long-lost mines, rather than ven- 
ture a battle with hard times and Co- 
manches on our way over the Staked 
Plains of Texas, and away into that most 
detested of all quarters, a settled coun- 
try. Summer, too, was at hand, and the 
blossoming of a few semi-tropical shrubs 
bade us beware of drifting too far south. 
Yet it was quite possible that the route 
chosen might prove the worst in climate, 
as well as in every other respect. The 
mail carrier from the west had’ just 
brought in fresh news of a wholesale 
slaughter,— the killing of some Mexican 
families by Apaches, who lay ambushed 
in an acequia, or prehistoric canal, which 
crossed the road between Apache Pass 
and Tucson ; and so —as when standing 
on the brink of a precipice we fall more 
easily into the chasm than backward into 
safety —the latest report had clinched 
our determination, and our two teams 
were again under way, facing westward. 

Men who had tried to dissuade us had 
themselves in past time acted no less 
-rashly than did we. These could under- 

stand and sympathize with us; but our 
action must seem irrational to those who 
have lived a safer life. 
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Before leaving Las Cruces we were 
abundantly warned of our risk in cross- 
ing the Rio Grande at its fording place, 
three miles out, because of its changea- 
ble bed of quicksand, and so we were led 
to accept D——’s offered help; and 
while our animals tugged us through 
heavy sand, the lone horseman kept our 
side, discussing any subject except that 
of his following us. 

At last, the mules puffing and blowing, 
we reached the river, emerging from a 
scanty wood of mesquite, and looked over 
the broad and murky flood, which ran, 
alternately swift and slow, and glistened 
with migrating sand and mica. Though 
not innocent looking, the slightly ele- 
vated sand islands scattered here and 
there seemed too stable to walk away 
in a few hours’ time, leaving bottomless 
holes in their places ; yet such were the 
caprices of the Rio Grande, all said. 
Even as they were, these islands could 
only be crossed in hasty steps; when 
they were gone, the holes left might 
swamp a six-span team. We looked at 
our mules’ feet, regretting that in their 
narrowness lay another disadvantage. 
We had found a time when horses were 
preferable to the hardier mules, which 
could labor on while suffering for both 
food and water; but we must make the 
best of the situation. 

With feelings of dread we put Jack 
and Johnny on the lead of Belle and 
Lady, to take over one wagon at a time. 
We were not expert teamsters, but by 
thus double-teaming, we had crossed 
smaller streams successfully without 
help. The Rio Grande, however, was a 
poser to us. We shrugged our shoul- 
ders once more, and as night was com- 
ing on and we had no time for worry, 
the attempt was made ;—and it ended 
in a failure. 

I waited and stood anxiously watching 
the four-in-hand in its progress. The 
mules were unsuspecting, and marched 
on in seeming confidence. D—— was 
in the lead, moving in a zigzag course, 
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—contrary to the will of his horse, who 
had some anxiety to have the trouble 
over with, as it had had in its former 
crossing of the river a hint that there 
was something uncanny about the bot- 
tom. All was moving, like a gala schoon- 
er at sea, until the opposite shore was 
nearly reached; here a new departure 
had been taken by the current, and sud- 
denly I saw the animals floundering in 
deep water. 

Jack and Johnny had lost their foot- 
ing, and so had swung around down the 
stream, and I stood shrieking while I 
saw my pets struggling hard to keep 
their heads —the only part of them vis- 
ible —from being submerged. D—— 
was quick to the rescue, his broad-footed 
horse even more heroic than he. When 
freed, the two mules swept a little way 
down the stream, in their harness ; then, 
to my delight, I saw them scrambling 
out upon the near-lying solid earth. In 
the mean time, Mrs. Baker and Ida had 
clambered out upon the backs of the 
giant mules, who were also floundering, 
headed down stream. The left fore 
wheel had chucked off a hidden tree 
stump, breaking the fore axle, and the 
wagon was immovable, while the wagon- 
bed threatened to float away over its 
fastenings. Mrs. Baker reached deep 
into the water from Belle’s neck and 
freed the animals from the end of the 
tongue, when D—— had unhooked the 
traces behind them; and before Jack 
and Johnny were apon Zerra firma, Belle 
and Lady, better able to resist the 
strength of the current, were also climb- 
ing out, at a point nearer the wreck. 

There, again, was a predicament for us, 
more interesting than pleasant, as had 
been our breakdown on the Jornada del 
Muerto, compelling me to leave my two 
companions, to go twenty-five miles for 
relief from Fort Selden. Happily, we 
were not now in danger of being scalped 
by the Indians. But the goods were 
damaged, if, indeed, they and the wagon 
together were not swept away and made 


a total loss. The bow of the prairie 
schooner was under water, and the can- 
vas was flying to a smacking breeze, 
when at length we from both banks 
had time to contemplate the remains of 
the picture, where but a few moments 
before, the mules had been plunging, 
like so many alligators in a Louisiana 
mudhole, lashing the water into foam. 

What was tobe donenext? Wewere 
too far apart to consult each other by 
shouting, so I waited, the strain on my 
nerves considerably relaxed. The sun 
was setting among white clouds behind 
the top of the Burro Mountains,— just 
visible above the summit of the nearer 
Picache,— and the air was getting hazy 
with increasing clouds of dust, which 
stalked away in great columns over and 
down the river, while the wrecked ship 
seemed sinking out of sight. Whena 
herd of these columns had passed, I 
looked up again, and saw Mrs. Baker 
and Ida filing away over the sandbanks 
with the mules, and D was return- 
ing to me to report progress, and I knew 
what proposition I had to make. They 
were gone, he said, to seek shelter at a 
Mexican village a mile away, and he 
would, if I were willing, carry me over 
on his horse. 

I had scarcely expected that she would 
desert her goods, though a robber would 
need courage to attempt ransacking 
them that night. I dared not leave mine, 
and surmising that she depended on my 
remaining where I was as at least a par- 
tial protection to it, and a guard over 
the movements of our escort, I chose to 
let D—— entertain me until the dawn. 

He tied Johnny’s blankets over the lee 
wheel for shelter, and sat down, after 
unsaddling his horse and mooring the 
animal close beside him, while I sat in 
the wagon. Then he gave me a two 
hours’ account of how he was chased 
by the Apaches in passing through a 
gap in the mountains east of the San 
Pedro, down into a broad valley, and 
finally escaped to Fort Bowie at Apache 
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Pass, in the Chiricahua range, where 
his horse the following day died of its 
wounds. Then conversation became dif- 
ficult, as the wind howled with increased 
fury through the tops of the straggling 
cottonwoods, and was shaking the wagon 
bed and rattling the spokes in the wheels. 

“ Better get out, Mrs. Phelps,” said 
D——, after a half hour’s silence, “the 
wagon may blow over with you.” 

“ T am safer in the wagon than under 
it, where you will be when it goes, unless 
you make a timely move to some firmly 
rooted mesquite bush.” 

‘That isso,” he returned. “I’ll wait 
and estimate the power of the next blast. 
This thing seems to be getting serious.”’ 

From the upper deck I took a peep at 
him occasionally under the canvas, as 
he sat bolt up against the wheel, his 
horse’s head hanging dejectedly before 
him; and time and again he placed his 
hat between his knees for shelter, while 
he struck a match in the vain attempt 
to light his pipe. Again I looked down 
to assure myself that he had not de- 
serted me and gone back to Las Cruces, 
or into the river on a foraging tour, and 
there he was sending a succession of 
puffs of smoke away over the bank, while 
the open pipe bow! glowed in the dark- 
ness like the eye of a demon. It was 
half past two in the morning. He had 
triumphed at last, and he was enjoying 
his pipe with the quiet zest of a Mus- 
sulman in a Turkish palace. 

How vividly—and also how errone- 
ously — the pictures of the future come 
and go in the mind of one in such a po- 
sition as I, interspersed with disjointed 
fragments from the past! I*was think- 
ing very unsatisfactorily of many things, 
— Mrs. Baker’s waterlogged greenback 
mine ever coming uppermost. I was 
trying hard to watch the wreck, and see 
if it had gone under. Owing to the 
passing gusts of wind, freighted with 
coarse sand that played a smarting tat- 
too upon my cheek, it was but at odd 
times that I dared open my eyes, and 


look out to catch a glimpse of its flap- 
ping white canvas. There upon the 
brink of the incorrigible team-trap, the 
Rio Grande, I was in for a twelve hours’ 
guard, under difficulties that made me 
defenseless, should either the stream 
itself or speculating Mexicans choose to 
loot our treasure box. The future was 
little more dubious than it had been all 
along, yet with this new disaster my 
soul was filled with evil apprehensions. 

Catching sight of the canvas gave me 
a temporary and partial assurance, and 
I settled back with closed eyes for an- 
other reverie, drawing my wraps close 
about my face to strain the air I breathed. 

With the dawn came a lull in the 
storm, and I saw Mrs. Baker come over 
the little sandhills beyond, with the four 
mules in harness, to try and get my wag- 
on across the murky flood. 

“She is here early,” said D——, aris- 
ing, saddling his horse, and leaving me. 
He met her at the opposite shore ; and 
after a little consultation, he rode 
through the middle of the river, up and 
down, until he had surveyed a ridicu- 
lously serpentine, yet tolerably safe, 
fording path. All then followed it ina 
body, and a half hour later I was safely 
landed on the western side. 

“Did you feel cold?” I asked, when 
D—— had ridden away to meet three 
Mexicans Mrs. Baker had engaged for 
the day. “ You are uncommonly well 
bundled up.” 

“Cold? No! Greenbacks,— I havea 
jacket I wear on state occasions like 
this.” 

“And isn’t all the wealth in the 
wreck ?” I asked in astonishment. 

“No, indeed ; and have you never be- 
fore noticed with what rapidity I can 
take on flesh, and be rid of it again?” 

“Ves,” I returned ; “ but the distribu- 
tion of the extra is so evenly done that I 
had no thought of greenbacks, or any- 
thing but chill.” 

The natives came, stripped themselves 
to a light bathing costume, and then be- 
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gan the work of bringing ashore on their 
shoulders, and any way they could, the 
goods in the wrecked wagon, and finally 
the wreckage itself, all under water, ex- 
cepting the canvas and the hurricane 
deck. They wereused tothat kindof work, 
and they labored faithfully until the last 
vestige of the disaster was laid upon dry 
land, excepting such choice trinkets as 
they could hide upon their nearly nude 
bodies. To my serious regret, my hand- 
somely stamped leathern belt, withits pis- 
tol scabbard, was one of these. I had my 
pistol, but when we left Las Cruces I 
had delayed attiring myself for travel in 
hostile parts until the morrow, and this 
was the result, as none of the three had 
found it, they said. 

It was nightfall when the work was 
all done, and then, in the little settle- 
ment of easy-going Mexicans, we were 
two days more getting our teams again 
in trim for onward movement. 

While all this was being done, we were 
impressed that we had taken a wrong 
direction,— else, why so much bad luck ? 
Mrs. Baker was stubborn, too. We 
feared the river, but she would not go 
on conquered by it. Her motto was: 
“When I'm afraid to doa thing, I’m 
going to do it,’ and so she desired to 
cross it again, and with her own wagon. 
She did not take to the idea that a bad 
beginning would insure us a good end- 
ing, and she was yet dreaming of great 
bellowing herds of wild-eyed cattle being 
driven by us from the heart of Texas 
away over the broad deserts to the Col- 
orado and adjoining markets. I hated 
meat markets, and so the idea of becom- 
ing a cowboy, daily and hourly galloping 
over the plains on a pony, chasing and 
harrassing a lot of poor steers, finally to 
lodge them in a butcher’s pen, had with 
every thought of it become more than 
ever repulsive to me. The cattle had 
not wronged me, but even had they been 
threatening rattlesnakes, I could not 
have done it conscientiously. Mrs. Baker, 
however, was the oldest and the ruling 


spirit, so my westward desire was again 
overcome. As for danger to our lives, 
we had little choice between the Texas 
and Arizona roads ; and the comparative 
ease with which I had crossed the Rio 
Grande dispelled the fears I should 
otherwise have felt at thought of re- 
crossing the river. And so, fully alive 
to the ludicrousness of our indecision, 
we faced around to follow up our origi- 
nal intent. 

We had seen nothing of D—— since 
the sunrise of the third day back, but he 
had weil calculated the length of our de- 
lay, or had been informed by the Mexi- 
cans, for he appeared at Picache the 
morning we were preparing to pull out 
on the backward track,-—— blanket, coffee 
pot, and provision bag, at the back of his 
saddle. 

On being told cf our change of mind, 
he smiled a satisfied smile. He was 
going to El Paso, he said, and had gone 
out of his way to see if we had been able 
to build up a wagon again out of the 
water-soaked splinters, and it gave him 
pleasure to know that he should have 
our company the coming three days. 

We were harnessing when he came, 
and immediately were under way. Again 
he surveyed the river’s bed with consid- 
erable care, and we crossed it without 
serious trouble. 

Our course then lay down the east 
bank, past Mesilla and Fort Filmore, and 
through an alkaline valley lying between 
the Rio Grande and the parallel-running 
Organ Mountains. On our third day’s 
journey, and when fourteen miles out 
from Franklin, we crossed the line of 
New Mexico and Texas; the stake was 
visible from a low mountain lying to our 
right. In camp again for the night, we 
looked over the broad Grande into Old 
Mexico and the city of El Paso, in or 
near which was the stake dividing New 
Mexico from Old. 

Within its far from imposing confines 
were numerous blossoming pear trees, 
promising an abundant harvest; and 
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over there, we concluded, was the place 
to bid adieu to our huge stove, crockery, 
glassware, canned goods, and such other 
signs of civilization and its housekeep- 
ing fashions as had been especially bur- 
densome to our jaded mules since we left 
Kansas. There they would havetheir last 
opportunity, and sell to the best found 
advantage,— cost, with a good freight 
bill. 

Leaving Ida alone at camp the foilow- 
ing morning, Mrs. Baker and I crossed 
the Rio Grande on Jack and Johnny’s 
bare backs, and circled around the city 
to see the sights and do our trading. 

The architecture was nothing to speak 
of. Low, one-storied buildings with flat 
roofs prevailed, with all the sobriety on 
their faces that a Quaker could ask, 
while chatty, swarthy, and Indian-look - 
ing poverty-stricken Mexicans, of all 
sizes and ages, were sparsely scattered 
to disturb the otherwise reigning silence 
of the streets. Business seemed at the 
lowest ebb, with some thought of fal!- 
ing through the bottom. This dullness 
was, however, more or less deceiving; 
we learned that, easy-going as the city 
was, it yet had some wealthy families. 

The most promising buyer for our 
goods was an American gentleman. 
From the interior appearance of his 
home, we judged that he was trying to 
Americanize his dusky young: wife in 
her housekeeping arts, and was making 
a sad failure of it. Several inviting 
chairs and a sofa stood in the parlor, 
but she was seated tailor fashion on a 
mat, according to the custom of her peo- 
ple, and if her husband ever succeeded 
in having her make a proper use of our 
stove, knives, forks, and other furnish- 
ings, he must have had the patience of 
Job. 

Afterathorough reduction in the bulk 
and weight of our goods, an inventory 
showed us to be in fair traveling condi- 
tion; for though our mules had fared 
less well than we had intended they 
should, we had curried them regularly, 
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fed them three feeds of corn daily, and 
handled them with sufficient care to 
keep them from becoming stiffened in 
their limbs or otherwise crippled, like 
overburdened animals we occasionally 
met going over the road under the con- 
scienceless lash of their Mexican drivers. 

From E] Paso to San Antonio the dis- 
tance was given us as eight hundred 
miles,—all a wilderness, excepting three 
little villages on the first thirty miles of 
the trail, two on the last fifty, and a 
string of five government forts, one al- 
ready visible three miles away; and all 
existing for the protection of the scant 
travel. 

As usual after a day or two in camp, 
we were glad to be again under way, and 
we always faced the desolate stretches 
of country with more cheer than we 
turned our backs upon them. The 
towns with their resemblance to pris- 
ons depressed our spirits, while the soli- 
tude of camp and travel in the wild and 
forsaken broad landscape (with its lurk- 
ing savages silent and well under cover) 
made us feel monarchs of all we sur- 
veyed. Before starting, however, we 
saw the commanding officer at Fort 
Bliss. He was childishly arrogant,— 
like a boy with his first trousers ; and 
we cut the interview as short as courtesy 
would permit. 

We followed the river bottom, with its 
pasturage of salt grass, a sparse scat- 
tering of green cottonwoods along the 
bank to our right, and sand, stones, 
mesas, mesquites and other shrubs, to 
our left, until we had passed through 
the three settlements, Ysleta, Socorro, 
and Elizario. Then to our dismay we 
found that D—— was following us, 
though he had been over in E] Paso all 
the while we lay in camp on the oppo- 
site bank, and put us to wondering why 
he came not over to bid us goodby. 

We had our night camp at Elizario, 
and the boldness of its thieving donkeys 
eclipsed that of the many we had met in 
Mexico. The burro was the main riding 
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and pack animal used by the natives, 
and he was so hard-worked and poorly 
fed that he had come to make an art of 
cunning and theft equal to that of the 
lower class native who used and abused 
him. When in camp, he was invariably 
nibbling around at a respectful distance, 
with a perfect air of indifference to us 
and our possessions. Suddenly he would 
don an invisible cloak, and then we knew 
where he was,— in between one span of 
our mules, who stood tied to the wheels 
munching the hay bought and paid for. 
He could slip into our camp so slyly and 
noiselessly as to seem gifted with mirac- 
ulous powers ; tor we kept up night and 
day a due vigilance to escape surprise 
either by Mexicans or Indians. The 
mules recognized him as a worthy poor 
relation, and so sheltered him that be- 
fure we could get him from his hiding 
place his sides were stuffed out to an 
alarming extent; and then more hay was 
needed to keep our own animals’ jaws 
grinding until morning, as they disliked 
the salt short grass on the bottoms,— 
even had we dared stake them upon it 
over night. 

From Elizario to Fort Quitman we 
passed a few stage stations. Nothing 
of late but the mail coach had traveled 
the road, and the commanding officer 
there objected to our going on unpro- 
tected. We were visited by a good many 
from the garrison while we lay in camp 
three days, and abundantly reminded of 
the ways of the roving bands of Coman- 
ches in that desolate country,—and the 
stories caused our flesh to creep un- 
pleasantly, though we said nothing even 
between ourselves to show their effect. 

We were at last under arrest. What 
was to be done? We could not think of 
returning to El Paso. But we did not 
feel hard toward the commanding off- 
cer, who talked with us in the truly kind 
spirit of afriend and gentleman. Finally 
he came to our rescue with an offer to 
give us an escort of cavairymen on to 
Fort Davis. 


“It isn’t necessary,” said Ida, who 
disliked the soldiers. ‘‘ Mamma can 
fight, and I guess Mrs. Phelps can, too, 
and I have a pistol of my own; so you 


can just trust us, and let us go alone, ' 


please.” 

“My daughter seems to think me su- 
pernatural,”’ said Mrs. Baker, “‘ because 
I am cool and collected under trying 
circumstances. But you will understand 
that at best I can do no more in battle 
with hostile Indians, or in other trying 
times, than could any solitary, vigilant, 
and courageous man; so we gratefully 
accept the escort you offer us.” 

“ Very well,” said the officer. “ How 
many do you want ?” 

“IT think that we can goon safely with 
two,” she replied. 

“ You may have four, then. They will 
be well mounted and equipped for a good 
defense if you should be attacked. They 
will be trustworthy and courteous men, 
and ready for you as early tomorrow as 
you choose to start. You will then be 
eight strong.” 

“The horseman who came with us is 
not going farther?”’ said I. 

“ He tells me that he is on his way to 
San Antonio,” replied the commandant, 
and Mrs. Baker and I looked at each 
other in surprise, for when he called on 
us the preceding day, he repeated his 
former word that he would go no farther. 

At that time all the garrisons along 
that route, over the broad uninhabited 
country we had entered upon, were 
negroes, with a light sprinkling of Hin- 
dus and Indians; the corporals and ser- 
geants were also colored men, though 
the lieutenants and all the higher offi- 
cers were white. They were the first 
colored soldiers we had met, and the blue 
was not an unbecoming foil to their 
sable faces. We were well pleased, too, 
when we discovered that though some 
of them were ridiculously pompous, they 
were polite, and we might talk with them 
without fear of the undue freedom we 
had met with ina very fewcases from the 
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white soldiers we had talked with else- 
where. 

One of the Quitman’s soldiers had 
spent a couple of hours with us daily 
since our arrival. He was something 
of a pet, as he well merited ; and he was 
under few orders, being the post’s bu- 
gler. This young man was a Hindu,— 
the typical Hindu, though in United 
States uniform. His countenance was 
a picture of calm and modest self-confi- 
dence. He probably did not particular- 
ly dislike me,— but he ignored me for 
Mrs. Baker, to whom he addressed him- 
self exclusively, when he told us how he 
had come to America full of ambition, 
but found his ignorance of the English 
language too great for the length of his 
purse. He was thus pressed into the 
army; yet he had no regrets, he said, 
as he had in the few years’ time made 
good use of his ample leisure, gaining a 
fair knowledge of United States history, 
and much other valuable information. 
He had time to read and to think, and 
the higher officers had kindly placed 
their libraries at his service. In gaining 
his freedom he wished to lecture at the 
East, comparing the evils and blessings 
of his people’s religion with those of the 
Christian. He thought that with un- 
biased judgment each might with bene- 
fit borrow from the other. 

After our last talk with the command- 
ing officer, the Hindu bugler called on 
us again, and as the thought suddenly 
struck me, I greeted him at his approach 
by saying: “We are going tomorrow 
and shall have an escort of cavalrymen. 
I’m sorry that you aren’t one of them.” 

He looked at me a moment, then at 
Mrs. Baker, and replied, addressing him- 
self to her, “The commanding officer 
is kind, and if it will be agreeable to you 
to have me along, I think the arrange- 
ment can be made by your asking it.” 

“Would you go with three colored 
men, —three negroes, I mean?” she cor- 
rected herself, remembering that he was 
the blackest of the lot. 


“ Gladly,” he returned. “ The change 
would be a pleasure to me, and the sol- 
diers are kind and brotherly with me, 
as Iam in no manner uncivil or arrogant, 
but always respectful and considerute 
in intércourse with them.” 

“Tda and I will go and ask for you,” 
I suggested ; and we went at once on 
the errand. 

It seemed strange to us when the 
four cavalrymen came galloping into our 
camp the next morning, while we were 
harnessing our mules, that the Hindu 
gentleman, with his classic features, his 
perfect form, his smooth and clean look- 
ing jet skin, his mellow voice, his clear 
brain and refined air, should be under 
the orders of the thick-lipped and coarse- 
skinned Gumbo who was his corporal. 
I had said to Mrs. Baker, on his visit to 
our camp the evening of our arrival, 
“ He is as perfect as he is black, is n't 
he ?” 

She looked at me and smiled, and I 
read her mind before she spoke it. He 
was the first man I had ever seen her 
talk with without detecting in her feeling 
the undercurrent of distrust and dis- 
satisfaction which women read in each 
other, and which men, to their own com- 
fort, mistake for a mixture of modesty 
with admiration. 

“ He is black,” she replied, “and yet 
he is the whitest man I have met fora 
good while. A woman can be perfectly 
frank and simple in his presence, and 
that is a comfort.” 

We should have felt depressed, es- 
corted by white soldiers ; while the four 
colored men delighted us, as we looked 
upon: them not only as our protectors, 
but as a company of fellow travelers ; 
and then, too, the four blue-coated and 
exceptionally well-mounted men gave 
us an air of importance more appreciated 
by ourselves than by the Comanches 
watching us from their lookout posts on 
the detached and low-lying mountains 
to our right and left. 

The corporal in charge of the detail 
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had all the extreme traits of lips, nose, 
and general outline, that a Guinea negro 
could boast. His general bearing to- 
ward us was as unexceptionable as could 
have been that of a West Point graduate. 
To his “‘inferiors,’’ —the rank and file 
under his immediate command,— his 
bearing, while not arrogant, was yet as 
important and marked as that of the 
head officer of the United States army. 
I asked his name our first morning out, 
as our cavalrymen rode two each side of 
us, and with much pride he answered 
“Tt is Benjamin Butler Bascom Beaure- 
gard, missus.” 

Later, we were speaking to one of 
his underlings of Corporal B. B. B. B’s 
importance, and the common soldier re- 
plied to us that before his promotion 
Corporal Beauregard was known onlyas 
Black Ben. 

We noted with much interest the Cor- 
poral’s daily maneuvers in the handling 
of his men, and we found ourselves more 
mirthful and sociable with others than 
we had been during the whole winter. 
While we enjoyed our company im- 
mensely, we took good care not to 
wound the Corporal’s dignity. Our 
smiles in his august presence were al] 
given an inoffensive drift by our speech, 
and the whole trip to Fort Davis was a 
holiday to all,— excepting D——, who 
rode his horse dejectedly in the rear of 
our train, scarcely speaking a word to 
any of us on the way. 

Van Horn’s Wells are a source of 
Providence Creek, which empties into 
the Rio Grande. The station was about 
half way between Quitman and Davis, 
near where the road left the river. The 
day following our camp there will do as 
a specimen, though each had also its es- 
pecial interests. 

At dawn in the morning Corporal 
Beauregard shouted: “ Fall in hyar, 
libely, fur roll-call, ebery soldier ob yer!” 
and that was the signal that relieved the 
last sentinel from duty, as it also brought 
the two sleepers to their feet. The Hin- 
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du, being no longer “the bugler,” had 
been christened Mr. DePoe, and upon 
him the Corporal conferred the duty of 
an orderly sergeant. So the Hindu at 
once called out the entire list, and each 
of the four was prompt to answer 
“Hyar!” The pro tem orderly had 
then reached the limit of his powers to 
command, and all further orders eman- 
ated direct from Corporal Beauregard, 
who immediately after roll-call marched 
up and down in front of his three mena 
couple of times, and then, pulling from 
his vest pocket an old bull's eye watch, 
said, after a moment’s study of its face:— 

“We’'s now got inter de heart ob de 
savage population, an’ it behooves yer 
to keep dem dar optics open. I gib yer 
jes’ seventy-six minits to cook de break- 
fast, stow it away, an’ make all de odder 
necessary preparations fur gettin’ inter 
de saddle. De details fur de-day’s busi- 
ness is likewise: you, Mr. Stebbins, 
ration out de customary dose ob co’n fo’ 
de dumb animals, an’ see dat yo’ anoint 
dem wid plenty ob bacon grease befo’ 
yer pronounce ‘em ready fur duty ; dat 
is, if yer find any so’er on der backs. 
Mr. Toombs, yo’ see dat de culinary de- 
partment gits ready fur dispensation on 
de sho’test notice, an’ don’t furgit ter 
put syrup in dem pones dis time. An’ 
yo, Mr. DePoe; I want ter consult yer 
‘bout de exigencies ob de occasion,’ — 
and until the steaming breakfast stood 
awaiting him, Corporal Beauregard con- 
tinued seriously the laying out of his 
plans before the respectfully attentive 
Hindu. He was expressifig his own 
mind, we thought, rather than asking 
advice ; and casting a glance around at 
the appetizing hot coffee, steaming pone 
cake, and fried pork, he finally settled 
that all should be in readiness for a vig- 
orous defense, should we meet with at- 
tack by the Comanches. However, as 
we were not attacked, the brilliancy of 
his contemplated battle was lost to us as 
students of military tactics. 

For a few miles when we were under 
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way the plain was open to view, ban- 
ishing all fears of being taken by sur- 
prise, and our escort rode a little in our 
advance, and in pairs. Then, as we 
were rounding a point of the Sierra 
Moninos, and in a patch of rolling coun- 
try, with here and there scattering 
dwarfed chaparral and other growths 
peculiar to that waterless and desolate 
region, Mrs. Baker and I were suddenly 
aroused from our feelings of security. 
Like a flash our cavalry formed into a 
line of four abreast, and then, amid the 
clashing of their arms, and the jumping 
of their horses in their bewilderment at 
having the cutting spurs suddenly ap- 
plied to their tender flanks, came the 
order to “Charge!” and away they 
went, helter skelter through the brush, 
and were soon lost to us in an arroyo. 

The excitement of the chase possessed 
us instantly, but being differently situ- 
ated, we chose not to follow our escort 
in its mad flight. We halted our teams, 
and made hastily such preparations as 
we could for the anticipated attack. 
With pale faces and eyes eagerly search- 
ing for the coming enemy, we stood at 
our mules’ heads, the triggers of our 
repeating rifles in readiness for quick 
action. D came up anxiously from 
the rear, gun in hand. 

Thus we waited. We could hear no 
shooting, and the clatter of the four 
horses’ hoofs suddenly ceased. We 
knew not where our body-guard had 
gone, or what the four soldiers were 
doing, but noticed with surprise, and a 
degree of a#surance, that our mules di- 
rected their eyes and ears ahead more 
in a spirit of surprise than alarm. John- 
ny uttered a whinny, and Jack echoed 
it, while Belle and Lady seemed to think 
that their new associates, the cavalry- 
horses, would return, and that without 
being called. 

Then Mr. Stebbins’s head appeared, 
as he came up out of the arroyo, and ap- 
proached us in a lively canter. We 
learned that his commander was impa- 


tient with us for our non-arrival. In ex- 
planation of their freak he said simply 
that “de place looked bad, an’ so Cor- 
poral Beauregard reckoned de best way 
was to take it by sto’m, ef dar happened 
to be any ob de red debils around dar.” 

We soon overtook the waitinz escort. 
In the afternoon, while we were leaving 
the mountains to cross the valley, the 
Corporal, as he rode along beside me, 
had gotten over his impatience with us, 
if he had ever had such, so I dared ask 
if Mrs. Baker and I might have a ride. 

He had, no doubt, surmised our silent 
desire, as he smiled broadly at the ques- 
tion, and then replied that such a thing 
was not.in strict accordance with the 
military rules of the United States army, 
yet it would be a pleasure to him to 
please us, and so, as we were on a com- 
paratively safe part of the road, Mr. Steb- 
bins and Mr. Toombs might, if they 
pleased, dismount and drive for us an 
hour. 

A moment’s halt was then taken, and 
the soldiers mounted our driving-boxes, 
while we mounted their long-limbed 
horses from the wheels. As we started 
away together, Mrs. Baker gave my horse 
a cut with the whip, and as he had had 
some experience as a racer, he thought 
that something had been staked on his 
fleetfootedness, and wishing to be the 
winner of the purse and the hero of the 
hour, he flew away like lightning. He 
far outstripped the three others and 
D——, who for the first time since our 
leaving Fort Quitman became interested 
and communicative. I,however, was too 
busy trying to hold my flying steed to 
know what was going on behind me. I 
wondered if he would ever stop, as he gal- 
loped on, on, on, until I thought we must 
soon be at Fort Davis. He was other- 
wise gentle, I could guess. But finally 
the saddle slipped back with me, and he, 
aware that something was wrong, and 
his competitor long since conquered, 
came to a voluntary halt near a butte 
three miles from the starting point. 
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When I had caught my breath, I looked 
around and saw the cavalcade pursuing 
me. Mrs. Baker, Corporal Beauregard, 
and the Hindu, were at a race a half mile 
from me which promised to end ina tie ; 
while D was left, having dismount- 
ed to pick up my lost hat, and the teams 
were hurrying on far in therear. Luck- 
ily the Comanches were not near to take 
advantage of our scattered party, and 


the race ended in a chorus of laughter,, 


when our scattered wits and whereabouts 
were finally collected. 

From Van Horn’s Wells up to within 
a few miles of Fort Davis water as well 
as grass was unpleasantly scarce. A wa 
ter-proof pocket in a cliff on the south- 
ern side of the Sierra del Muerio fur- 
nished us with a stale supply, gathered 
therein from the rains of past ages and 
on up to date, and the location gave us 
a pleasing camp-ground the evening be- 
fore our arrival at the fort. 

At this place D—— met with a slight 
accident. He had dismounted and tied 
his horse to the back of my wagon, 
and anxious to say something to me, he 
stepped into my mules’ way just as we 
were circling into a choice smooth spot 
of earth for the night. . The animals at 
such time were eager to be free and 
have their back-scraping kick against 
the sky, and so his impertinence aroused 
their temper. I had noticed all along 
that they looked at him askance in sus- 
picion, and in his presence their ears al- 
ways lay close to their necks in assur- 
ance of displeasure. How mules as 
gentle as were mine could do so was a 
mystery to me: they deliberately ran 
over him. They avoided trampling up- 
on him, yet before I could stop them the 
forewheel had crossed his breast. There 
was a look of pain in his face at the mo- 
ment, but he made no outcry. All the 
soldiers gathered around him as he re- 
gained his feet, to congratulate him on 
his luck in saving his neck. 

He retired early, and he rode his horse 
less erectly than was his custom, as he 


figured in the rear of our procession 
the following morning. He cautiously 
shunned the soldiers, who had drawn 
their own conclusions concerning his ob- 
ject in being with us, and had already 
wounded his sensibility with carefully 
worded banter. Ida had heard Corporal 
Beauregard tell Mr. De Poe in D 'S 
hearing, that “Mrs. Phelps, I reckon, 
tinks more ob me’en she do him; an’ 
more ob yo’ dan bofe ob us, while yo’ 
like de odder lady. Dat’s bout how de 
case stans, an’ bout how much good any 
ob us ‘ll git f’om it.”” Douglas rode on 
clumsily close behind my team, as we 
rattled off at a lively rate over a good 
road. Once he tried to sit upright while 
he came around to my side to tell me 
that niggers had only the power to fill 
him with disgust, and that he had been 
shocked by our willingness to ride horses 
that had been ridden by them. 

We found Fort Davis situated on the 
head waters of Limpid Creek, a stream 
that has its source between the Apache 
Mountains on the north and the Chan- 
atte range on the south, and runs north- 
erly to its intersection with the Rio 
Pecos. The two clusters of mountains, 
which spread over quite a district, were 
said tocontain carbonates of the precious 
metals, and we were shown a copper 
specimen, which, however, was more 
handsome than rich. 

From the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Coast,andfrom Montanato Old Mexico, 
the military posts were much the same 
in design, though nature may have fur- 
nished wood for the building of one, 
stone for another, and adobes for the 
third. A blockhouse fort had huge tim- 
bers so interwoven that it was a con- 
tinuous building from the entranceway 
of the stockade all around the parade 
ground. A stone fort was composed of 
buildings more in number, yet having no 
better conveniences, though surrounded 
by a wall that would at least defy any 
battery possessed by the Indians. The 
adobe fort was never without the wall, 
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and the trench and turrets reminded 
us of the architecture of the days when 
drawbridges were a check to foes. 
A cloud of smoke hovered over them, 
and all as we saw them had the same 
dingy cast,—a shade of gray gloom that 
in a settled country would depress the 
spirit of the traveler, and must always 
seem prison-like to the regular army 
subject, who has to abide for a given pe- 
riod by the set rules of his dismal and 
stagnant surroundings. Since the build- 
ing of these forts throughout the desert 
tracts, their natural animation has more 
or less ceased. The maneuvering sav- 
ages in theirvicinity act more cautiously, 
and are seldom seen, or found when 
tracked, though they leave behind them 
some ghastly evidence of their presence. 

The forts, whether of adobe, stone, 
or rickety palisades, were nevertheless 
of interest to travelers. Though we 
hated cities and settlements, we yet wel- 
comed these as the oasis in the desert, 
and the haven of rest forour mules. In 
their presence we could cast off the ap- 
prehensions that had kept our nerves at 
a wearing tension, and as a change, 
peace of mind and freedom from danger 
was to be appreciated. The atmosphere 
of bravado about them temporarily re- 
freshed us. We could imagine that be- 
hind the strong walls which defied the 
prying eyes of the Comanches, was to 
be found a mighty host of Uncle Sam’s 
warriors. Yet a parade of the entire 
force would sometimes diminish our 
feeling of security,and a few days of rest 
under their shadow was all we could tol- 
erate, as the grand unformed achieve- 
ment of our life lay always far, very far 
away. 

At Fort Davis we bade a regretful 
adieu to our four valiant cavalrymen, 
whose company had given a kind of hol- 
iday to us and to themselves ; and we 
spoke of them to the new soldiers and 
officers we met as a gentlemanly, coura- 
geous, and vigilant escort. They were 
immediately given a new supply of pro- 


visions, and returned to Fort Quitman, 
leaving us waiting for company, while 
t he summer warmed up the middays and 
sent us for the noon meal into the short 
shade given by our canvas-covered wag- 
ons for the comfort we had found dur- 
ing the winter in the open sunshine. 

The Hindu held Mrs. Baker's hand at 
parting, and told her that she was brave, 
— evidently guessing that she was the 
real genius and moving spirit of our lit- 
tle camp. I took no offense at’ my ex- 
clusion from the compliment,—I was no 
less pleased by his admiration for her 
than I should have been had it been for 
myself. Corporal Beauregard, Stebbins, 
and Toombs, bowed and scraped before 
us, and wished us for our future every 
safety to our scalps, mules, and goods, 
when we offered them our hands and 
bade them a final goodby. 

The commanding officers at Fort Da- 
vis told us that by the time we were 
comfortably seated a supply train would 
roll out eastward, which, though empty, 
with the exception of corn for the ani- 
mals, would yet travel slowly, so we 
need have little trouble in keeping pace 
with it. This was good news to us, as 
there was little other than government 
travel on the road, so that we could 
scarcely have hoped to get through to 
San Antonio by the autumn, had we 
been compelled to wait for independent- 
ly moving parties. 

Our plans thus settled, we concluded 
to get what good we could of the wait- 
ing, and we were féted beyond all former 
experiences in our “laying over” beside 
government posts. We, with the resi- 
dent: ladies, helped the officers pass a 
pleasant evening within the fort,—either 
at euchre, cribbage, or a social dance, all 
of which we heartily enjoyed. 

The commanding officer was finally 
told that “de wagins is ready,” by an 
important appearing sergeant, and then 
followed an exchange of speech typical 
of the general conversation between the 
officers and their soldiers. 
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“How many wagons have you?” 
asked the officer. 

“Jest fifteen, sah, what yo’ told me,” 
replied the sergeant with a deferential 
inclination of his long, thin frame. 

“Very well,” said the officer, “see 
that a capable sergeant — say Sergeant 
Woolson — is here to report and receive 
his orders at eight o’clock this evening. 
Detail twenty-four men to accompany 
him as drivers and escort ; and see that 
man and beast are supplied with five 
days’ rations.” 

Thus the orders at these forts far re- 
moved from humanity were given and 
obeyed as strictly as war time would 
exact, and secrecy lent its charm even 
to commonplace action. No matter if 
it was a detail to go for wood, the order 
came with the infallible spirit of our late 
Corporal Beauregard, when he ordered 
his men to “ Charge!” immediately be- 
fore precipitating himself with them 
into the bed of the arroyo. 

Promptly at eight o'clock, Sergeant 
Woolson appeared at headquarters, and 
bowing low, with hat in hand, he stepped 
inside the commander’s office. 

“ Sergeant Woolson,” began the offi- 
cer, “at sunrise tomorrow morning you 
are to take command of the detail I have 
ordered. Come here then, and receive 
from the officer of the day a sealed pack- 
age,” 

“Yes, sah,” replied the sergeant with 
a bow. 

“ Move your command down the Lim- 
pid about ten miles,” said the officer 
gravely, and with marked distinctness 
upon every slowly spoken word, “and 
then hand your sealed orders to this 
lady, who will follow you,” he continued, 
pointing to me. “She will read you 
your instructions, and give you certain 
documents therein contained.” 

“ Yes,sah,” returned the sergeant with 
another bow. 

“That will do, Sergeant Woolson,”’ 
said the officer, and the sergeant bowed 
himself out at the words of dismissal. 


It was evident that the officers, per- 
haps from old prejudices of slavery 
times, believed in the management of the 
colored troops with strict dignity and 
icy distance, as a safeguard against any 
jar that the freedman’s idea of freedom 
might have upon military orders. Yet 
with all this stiffness, we never observed 
arrogance or want of consideration for 
the colored soldiers. Orders and inter- 
course between them simply went on in 
the manner of cold machinery. 

At sunrise we were in sailing trim, 
and an elaborately dressed orderly was 
both spurring and trying to hold in 
check his nervous charger, while he 
guided us to our position in the rear of 
the quite pretentious government train 
moving out upon the east-bound road. 
Down Limpid Creek we pulled hour 
after hour through heavy sand, and at 
eleven the train came to a dead halt. 

Then we saw the sergeant, closely fol- 
lowed by his orderly and a squad of four 
other mounted soldiers, dashing like the 
wind toward us and raising a cloud of 
dust. We looked back fearfully, think- 
ing that the Comanches must be coming 
down from the hills to attack us at the 
rear; and seeing nothing startling, we 
turned again to the coming cavalrymen. 
Under the headway they were making 
they were unable to chéck their horses 
as they neared, though they evidently 
wished to do to. The riders’ headgears 
were doffed politely as they went by, 
and circling their spirited horses, they 
returned at once to us with grand flour- 
ishes. 

We wondered what business they 
could have with us, until all was ex- 
plained as the sergeant drew from his 
pocket the sealed instructions, which we 
had not thought of since the command- 
ing officer at the fort had spoken of them 
the preceding evening. The stoppage, 
the flourishes, and the parade of the 
momentous occasion was clear,—every- 
thing was now to be done with a little 
more, if possible, than the usual pomp. 
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The sergeant passed within a hair's 
breadth of my fore wheel, holding out to 
me the ponderous instructions, which I 
had temporarily been mustered into the 
United States army to read to him. 

The instant I took the package from 
him, his horse, to escape its rider’s 
spurs, went to the right with a frightful 
bound, and I heartily wished that the 
animal would succeed in dismounting 
the man who had learned nothing better 
by suffering the pains of slavery than 
the desire to inflict pain needlessly upon 
such sensitive flesh as might come under 
his own control. 

The sealed instructions were quite 
elaborate in phraseology. Simplified, 
they informed Sergeant Woolson that 
he was to keep the Fort Stockton road, 
drive slowly, keep a sharp lookout for 
threatening dangers night and day, and 
guard and protect the citizen squad. 
Once at Stockton, he was to report at 
once to his commanding officer, and de- 
liver to him the enclosed papers ; then 
await his orders. 

It had never been our lot to see and 
study the true character of colored men, 
and now that they were out from under 
all white control, their peculiarities in- 
terested and amused us. They were 
quite a number, they had plenty to eat, 
were well clothed, while their labor was 
not more than enough for good digestion. 
They had just enough responsibility and 
occasion for display to tickle their pride, 
and all combined to foster in them a 
spirit of cheer and good will. Asa 
race, they seemed especially qualified 
for that branch of military work, being 
more trustworthy than the white sol- 
dier, who more readily takes to such dis- 
sipations as circumstances may offer. 

When the occasion for a military duty 
came directly before us, the air and au- 
thority of the sergeant was at once as- 
sumed, yet by any one of the several 
camp fires it was plain to be seen that 
Sergeant Woolson was hail fellow with 
all of his clan. ‘He then cast off his dig- 
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nity, and was not a whit behind Tar-heel 
Jim in antics or repartee, yet nothing 
contrary to modesty and good nature 
was thought of. 

We made short drives and camped 
early afternoons, carrying water with us 
when a day camp was next on the list. 
We yet followed our old custom of pla- 
cing our wagons parallel with each other, 
with just enough room between them to 
spread our bed, and built our camp fire 
near the mess boxes at the back, while 
our mules stood moored to the outer 
wheels, eating such hay or grass as the 
locality afforded ; but while with this 
government train we spent the evening 
from dusk till bedtime under one of our 
canvases, as we could there better hear 
and see what was going on in camp, and 
leave the speakers and actors more free 
to voluntary expression,— our camp be- 
ing alsoalittleapart from theirs. When 
their camp duties were performed and 
their guards out, a feeling of security 
possessed all; and as the crowd grad- 
ually gathered from the smaller to the 
largest camp fires (or largest bed of coals, 
blazing fires being dangerous as tell-tales 
after night), the hilarity increased. Boy- 
ish arguments, story-telling, and singing 
of old plantation songs, came in turn, 
until near eleven. Then some one would 
get pushed over. Next followed a good 
natured rough and tumble, and that was 
the signal for the wind-up of the even- 
ing’s sociability, and all of them retired 
to snore like the rumblings of a distant 
storm, or the steady thunder of an ap- 
proaching mass of mounted Comanches. 

Only five of the twenty-five colored 
soldiers were mounted. Mrs. Baker mis- 
chievously, one day, praised the carriage 
of one of the cavalry horses. The rider 
straightened himself up with pride, and 
stroked the animal’s neck, while he mod- 
estly replied :— 

“QO yes, missus; very fine hoss; I 
heered dat he was a race hoss way back 
in Ole Kaintuck.”’ 

As it was my turn to speak next, I 
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gave it as my opinion that the cream- 
colored horse ridden by the orderly was 
not only the handsomer of the two, but 
also the best for speed. Then the or- 
derly straightened up proudly, and told 
in detail the animal’s many virtues, be- 
side that of having once carried him safe- 
ly and like lightning through the gaunt- 
let of shot from a band of hostiles, whom 
he and his detail ran into unawares while 
in their pursuit, after their having stolen 
some stock belonging to laid-over emi- 
grants. The next evening, amid much 
loud and earnest talk, a match was made 
for a four hundred-yard race between the 
two horses we had praised. 

“I’m sorry that we have put the cav- 
alrymen so on nettles,’ I said to Mrs. 
Baker, not wishing to see their horses 
put to needless torment. 

“Why, don’t you enjoy it?” she re- 
plied withasmile. “It will please them, 
and the horses are in too good a con- 
dition to be hurt by it.”’ 

Of course we were to figure conspicu- 
ously as judges. This they all settled 
among themselves, and it was past mid- 
night when the last horse-racing story 
was told by the jockeys to be, and they 
with all their anxious friends crept un- 
der their blankets to dream of “ flyers.” 

We had a short drive in the morning, 
and camped on a plateau for the pros- 
pective sport. The two cavalry horses 
that were to act as racers must have felt 
a touch of astonishment at their treat- 
ment that morning. They were curried 
and rubbed, sponged from mouth to heel, 
and then blanketed and led to our noon 
camp, while their masters rode in the 
wagons, or walked with them; and their 
ears must have burned, for they were 
talked about all the morning ; while the 
possibility of running into a Comanche 
ambush was a subject more or less for- 
gotten, as all eyes turned repeatedly and 
admiringly uponthe two innocent heroes 
of the day. 

We began to fear some evil result, as 
we realized the magnitude of the affair 


we had brought about. Something might 


happen to the horses, or it might give 


the lurking savages an advantage that 
would cost us our lives as well as our 
goods. Our train as a whole possessed 
a good-sized herd of stock, as a tempta- 
tion to the Indians, should they from 
their points of observation see tnechance 
to take us unawares, and they could well 
guess that we had also valuable plunder 
in provisions, clothing, weapons, and am- 
munition. 

While we were thinking of this, the 
entire detail was so excited that we knew 
they would talk of the race for a month 
to come, if nothing serious should hap- 
pen. Blankets, tobatco, and articles of 
clothing, as well as anticipated wages, 
were bet freely upon the issue, some of 
the men putting their wagers on the 
cream, and some on the bay. These 
men would suffer an exchange of goods 
without much loss; but others were 
shorter-sighted, and bet so extravagantly 
on the one of the two horses that had 
gained their fancy, or whose master was 
more particularly their favorite, that the 
losers would certainly become bankrupts, 
— and then, as most of them were under 
obligations to the sutler at Fort Davis, 
we might expect it toleak out that we had 
led the detail into mischief to a neglect 
of their duty. Werefused to gamble on 
the race, but to take off a little of the 
wickedness of our trick, we promised 
each a dollar greenback to the rider of 
the losing racer; for the riders of the 
horses were among those who had staked 
all they possessed. 

Tar-heel Jim was said to be a No. I 
jockey. When he told us that he had 
never lost a race, we took his word for it, 
as we should have done had he added 
that neither did he ever winone. As the 
soldier who had, from Mrs. Baker’s 
praise of his animal, gotten the first 
spark of the now general inspiration to 
have a race, was disqualified, because of 
his two hundred pound weight, he had 
chosen Tar-heel Jim as his proxy. The 
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honor done him by the choice made Jim 
firmly believe in the horse’s superiority, 
as choosing him to ride the other would 
have given him faith that nothing in 
horse flesh from Texas to Alaska could 
match that one. 

It was evident that both parties were 
eager for our further expression on what 
might be the issue. Some of them feared 
that we were silent from want of faith in 
the riders. To find out if that was so, the 
orderly slyly sought me out while I was 
lifting from the mess box the dripping 
sour dough bucket, which had foamed 
over as I had stirred it too full of batter. 
He wanted my advice about a rider, and 
I told him not to disappoint the camp, 
as all wished him to ride his horse him- 
self, he being light weight, as well as an 
excellent rider. “ And,’ I added, “if the 
long-limbed bay proves to be what his 
rider says he is, an old racer, let him win. 
Dont run your horse too hard. Leave 
the field before the distance is half run, 
and no one can be sure that you were 
fairly beaten. And then, too, you can 
demand our two dollars. Our sympa- 
thies are all with the loser, —that is 
why we don’t want you to win.” 

“Q, I don’t b’lieve al] I hear’bout dat 
hoss,’”” said the orderly with a puzzied 
look and a smile; “but since it will 
please yo’, missus, I ll just ride my hoss 
myself, an’ ef yo’ want me to lose, too, 
mebbe I ’ll do dat, ef I can’t help it,— 
jest. to please yo’, missus. I like to 
please de ladies, shore, dough I dont 
want to come out o’ dis yer race second 
best,” he said, turning to go. 

We noticed then that a consultation 
was going on at the lower end of the 
corral formed by the fifteen wagons, and 
that nearly all the men, excepting the 
guard and the soldiers watching the 
herd as it fed just to the east of camp, 
were engaged in it. D—— was in the 
center of the group, and Sergeant Wool- 
son finally called out in a loud voice: “ In 
five minutes de hosses must be ready for 
de word ‘Go!’ from de starter, Mr. 


D——, an’ six hundred yards to de west 
ob camp. Dey must run widin a scope 
ob fifty feet on each side ob de road, an’ 
dey must b’ar down on de camp an’ fly 
‘cross de scratch; an’ de first hoss. ober 
it is detitled to de finances an’ c’latterals. 
dependent ‘pon de issue.” 

The terms of the race being known, 
D—— objected to going six hundred 
yards down, as it was only to be a four 
hundred yard race, and he had not vet 
recovered fully from his late injury ; but 
his objections were overruled. The 
scratches, all said, were to be, as origin- 
ally proposed, but four hundred yards 
apart, but the horses must have the 
extra distance in which to get a good 
start ; and D—— reluctantly yielded to 
the word of the overwhelming majority. 

In the meantime, the orderly and the 
cook, who were cronies, kept the vicin- 
ity of the racers, heedless of the discus- 
sion. They were fussing about the 
cream, and all the soldiers, even the 
guardman and herdmanat their stations, 
were so taken up with the race that the 
Comanches might have cantered in upon 
us without being halted at a shouting 
distance with pointing the muzzle of the 
guard's gun, and the stentorian “ Who 
comes dar ?”’ 

The five minutes were dwindling 
away, as the crowd began to scatter, 
D—— and three soidiers then paced off 
the ground to their posts as starters, and 
all their backs were turned, as the 
orderly slyly loosened the cinch-strap of 
the bay. In a moment he was back 
again, stroking and patting the cream 
innocently. The cook then produced a 
bottle of bitters, and before anyone 
could turn to see what they were doing, 
the bottle was emptied down the cream’s 
throat. They had been maneuvering 
silently, but at this point the two began 
to talk loudly. The orderly said he pre- 
ferred riding bare-backed, “an’ Tar-heel 
didn’t know nuffin ‘bout race-horses 
when he proposed to ride wid a saddle.’’ 
Loudly he howled then that he was 
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ready, and immediately proceeded to the 
starting point, leading his horse. Tar- 
heel was coming for the bay, and we 
took our posts as judges at the opposite 
end of the camp. 

With a confident look upon his fat 
face, the owner of the bay —the Ken- 
tucky racer — dragged his heel across 
the road, and it turned a furrow like a 
fourteen-inch breaking plow. D—— 
was at his post, hat in hand, which he 
should drop as a signal to start when 
the two horses were swung into line. 
Tar-heel had a raw-hide in his hand, and 
the bay was jumping shy of it. The 
stomach bitters, too, were beginning to 
take effect on the cream. The riders 
sprang to their seats; down went the 
hat, and on camethe racers under whips, 
spurs, and yells. 

When they were yet one hundred 
yards from their goal, the picture they 
made was growing interesting. Tar- 
heel was hanging with one hand to the 
bay’s mane, while the saddle was balan- 
cing on the animal’s rump, and one of his 
feet was employed in trying to hold it 
there. Indeed Tar-heel was undergoing 
violent exercise, as was also his horse, 
who was jumping higher behind than in 
front. The orderly was lying low on the 
cream, and had his hands on the reins 
close up to the bit, yet he, too, had a 
contract. His horse was wild, yet he 
kept it on the course, and soon went 
over the scratch, amid deafening roars 
from the losers as well as the winners. 

The bay was jumping like a wounded 
elk in the corral one hundred feet north 
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of the road, and as he made his entry, 
the saddle slipped down low enough to 
get a good send-off from his flying heels. 
Tar-heel was dismounted, and fell in a 
bed of cactus, while the bay, not yet sat- 
isfied, went through the big camp fire, 
scattering cinders, half-done beans, and 
coffee pots in all directions. He was 
soon caught and quieted, and found un- 
injured but for a slight singeing. 

It was not so with the cream. The 
bitters kept up a fomenting quite too 
much for the orderly, who would gladly 
have dismounted to get the camp's con- 
gratulations and count up his winnings. 
He was doomed to defer until his racer 
had ran himself out, and came into camp 
exhausted,— both heroes as wet as if 
they had had a plunge bath. 

For a half hour after his fall, Tar-heel 
was satisfied to lay stretched out upon 
the earth, while his comrades plucked 
out cactus thorns. He, when he was 
again in order, smilingly accepted our 
money, the only stake he had won; and 
the losers, we were glad to learn, were 
not the great sufferers their talk had in- 
dicated that they would be. All enjoyed 
the issue excepting Tar-heel. His smiles 
were somewhat grim, in part from the 
pain of his many: wounds, but mostly 
from chagrin, as we could guess. He 
did not join the uproarious merriment 
that filled our camp for the next two 
hours, until we were again under way 
but my judgment of racing horseflesh 
was highly praised, and that was a race 
that will live without record with its ev- 
ery witness. 

Dagmar Mariager. 
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“THEY WASHED OUT A LITTLE DEAD BABY.” 


“ Dip I ever tell you about the baby 
they washed out of a bank ?”’ 

My friend Mrs. Strong had just come 
down from the high Sierras, and I had 
already been listening all day to her sto- 
ries of mining life ; but I threw aside 
my worsted work and curled myself up 
on the lounge to listen again. 

“And the singular part of it is, it was 
as natural and perfect as life,— just like 
a wax model.”’ 

I expressed my surprise, but she was 
‘very much in earnest, and went on: 

“Tt was a lost grave, in among the 
brush on the hill back of town. It had 
been grown up to pines and brush for 
years, and one forgets about lone graves 
in the mountains. 

« Strong had been washing out the hill, 
— they call it the Red Bank Mine. That 
morning they washed out a little dead 
baby was quite exciting, for Long Flat, 
— itis so seldom that anything ever hap- 
pens up there. Everybody in town 
crowded into the hotel,— they thought 
the box was full of money, sure. 
“It was in the spring after a warm rain, 
when the last snow was melting, and 
Strong and two hands were out there 
washing down things inahurry. They 
were playing the water on full force, and 
every little while a young pine would 
come down. Strong saw the box start, 
but they could n’t stop the water soon 
enough, and it came sliding down with 
a cave of earth. : 

“The men thought they had found a 
buried treasure, and rushed afterit. But 
Strong made them tie ropes around it 
and carry it into town. 

“ He intended to bring it to the house, 
but as he was following along he made 
up his mind that it was no treasure,— it 
was too large and too light,— so he let 


them carry it into the hotel. Half the 
town rushed in to see what they had.”’ 

I wanted to ask if it was a very large 
hotel or a very small town, but refrained. 

“Then there was the new boarder, a 
lady who had come on the stage the day 
before,—” 

“Who was she?”’ 

“ No one knew her then ; but I think 
Strong knew her as soon as he saw her, 
though her face was partly screened by 
a veil ; but she had lovely dark eyes that 
shone through, and pretty, refined fea- 
tures that one could not easily forget. 
She was crossing the porch going for a 
walk when they came up. She always 
looks so stylish and genteel,— at least 
we all think so,” and my friend thought- 
fully passed her hand over the sleeve of 
her own faultless attire. 

“Go on about the box.” 

“Well, they set the box on a card 
table in the bar-room and pried off the 
cover. There was a plain, tight box 
inside, but it didn’t look likea coffin, so 
they pried off the top, and there lay a 
pretty little child as perfect as life, and 
it had been dead fifteen years.”’ 

“Tt is a fact,—they all sawit. It was 
as round and plump as a live baby, and 
there was color in its cheeks, and its 
yellow curls, and little white dress, and 
knots of white and blue ribbons, were 
just as when they were put in the ground. 
But the flowers in its hands were shriv- 
eled away.” 

“ Was it petrified ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, but you would have thought the 
people were, standing there looking at it, 
because no one knew about a child being 
buried on the hill. 

“All at once that woman pushed the 
crowd aside and stood there, white as 
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the baby’s arm, and trembling all over. 
She clasped her hands to hold them 
still,—they heard her say : 

“<Q, my Rose, my Rose, my own 
baby !’ 

“Then she lifted up her head and 
leaned forward calmly, and drew a white 
ribbon out of the bosom of the little 
dress, and tied on to that ribbon hung a 
beautiful diamond ring. She held it up 
and looked around at them all. ‘I want 
you all to see that I took it out,’ she 
said, 

“Then Strong came out of the crowd 
and took her hand, and spoke to her. 

“*Tcan testify, Mrs. Weldon,’ he said, 
‘IT know all about it. Don’t you remem- 
ber Will Strong?’ 

“ She just nodded, and sighed, and 
shivered, and quietly fainted away. 

“Will gave the ring to Hill, the hotel 
man. 

- “You just lock that up in the safe,’ 
he said. ‘It belongs to her.’ 

“They carried her into the parlor, 
and those who were in the bar-room said 
when they looked at the baby again, it 
had all changed and fallen away to noth- 
ing. Strong had them close it up just 
as it was, and they found a faded writing, 
—‘ Rose Weldon, aged 9 mos., 1873.’ 

“« Strong ordered a buggy and brought 
her up to our house. I asked Will why 
he did n’t have her walk,— she was able 
to. He said, ‘ Because she’s Tom Wel- 
don’s wife.’ 

“T didn’t know before that Weldon 
had a wife, but Will hushed me up, and 
told me to doeverything I could for her, 
—and so I did. 

“She cried gently all the afternoon ; 
then at night she dressed up pretty and 
tresh in a white wool dress trimmed with 
lovely yellow lace, and went to the piano 
and played and sang,— well, you never 
heard such music. And when we went 
into raptures over it, she took it very 
quietly. 

‘““«This is the way I make my living, 
she said. ‘ The Catholic churches where 
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I sing want good music, and they pay 
for it... Then she went on and sang lit- 
tle snatches from her church solos,— 
such lovely things I never dreamt of 
before. 

“When we went to our room that 
night Will said :— 

‘ve telegraphed for Weldon.’ 

‘1 took him by the throat. ‘Now,’ I 
said, ‘I’ll just choke you till you tell me 
all about her.’”’ 

Mrs. Strong paused. 

Now, go on.” 

“Tt is a short and simple story. Six- 
teen years ago Tom Weldon came to 
Long Flat with his pretty young wife 
and baby, and commenced to build the 
White Ridge Ditch, the one we own in 
now, you know. He was very proud of 
his wife, and built her a pretty home a 
little out of town on Red Hill. 

“ She had a piano, the only one in the 
mountains then, and when Von Wilder, 
a handsome young fellow, came up from 
Marysville to survey on the ditch, and 
brought a violin and a guitar, he soon 
took to spending his evenings on Red 
Hill. The only music in the country 
was what they two made, so I could n’t 
blame him much. Will says Weldon 
was furiously jealous from the first, and 
made her unhappy without the shadow 
of an excuse. 

“One night he came home late, and 
found them singing together at twelve 
o'clock. Some say he struck her,—any 
way there was a furious scene; and the 
next night the baby died suddenly of 
croup. 

“ People said she'never left it till it 
was covered in the ground; then she 
kept by herself and never complained. 
She didn’t notice her husband or any- 
one, poor thing. 

“But Weldon acted like a fool. He 
accidentally met Von Wilder in the bar- 
room at the hotel, and Von Wilder was 
showing a fine diamond ring to a crowd. 


It seems Mrs. Weldon had one just like 
it, her engagement ring. Weldon rushed 
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home like a madman and demanded it. 
The woman who was with her said she 
rose up cool as an icicle, and said :— 

“«Tom Weldon, my engagement ring 
has gone where my heart is, and hope 
with it as long as you act in this way.’ 

“That was all,—nobody knew what 
that meant. Weldon sold out his in- 
terest in the ditch the same day,— that 
was easy done in those times,— knocked 
Von Wilder over in the mud, but not to 
hurt him, and left town. 

‘There was a great scandal about her; 
everybody thought Von Wilder had her 
ring, and the little wretch denied it in 
such a feeble manner that no one be- 
lieved him. Shesold her furniture, took 
her piano, and went to San Francisco. 
The baby’s grave was never marked, 
the house was moved down and became 
a part of the hotel.” 

“And Weldon” 

“QO, he went down to the county 
seat, bought and sold mines; then he 
went tothe railroad town of W ——, and 
had all the benefit of the valley boom. 
He’s arich man, been in the legislature 
twice, and a popular man, too,— they 
say he’s as moderate as he used to be 
hasty.” 

“And he never applied for a divorce ?” 

“And you telegraphed him the ring 
was found ?”’ 

“Yes, and he answered, ‘ Hold her — 
I’m coming.’ 

“You can’t keep anything still up 
there, and every one was on the lookout 
for the stage the next day.”’ 

“ Every one in town and the country, 
too, I venture to say.” P 

“Yes, the miners straggled in, and 
the girls stayed home from school; but 
Weldon came through about two hours 
before the stage with hisown team. He 
drove straight to our house, but there 
were three men there ready to take the 
horses. Poor horses—they had been 
driven nearly to death.” 

‘But about him?” 


“He wasa fine looking man, but as 
much too gray for forty as she looked 
too young for thirty-three.” 

“ Never mind how he looked,” cried. I 
impatiently. “‘ What did he do?” 

« Strong took him straight down to the 
hotel, and got him the ring, and there 
were plenty there to corroborate the 
story. 

“Mrs. Weldon seemed glad to stay 
with me. She had come up to the old 
town to rest, she said, away from schol- 
ars and concerts, and if I would keep 
her, she would be so glad. 

“ Strong told me not to let her know | 
what he had done til] the last, but when 
I saw them start back from the hotel, I 
thought I ought to prepare her. She 
looked lovely: she had on a long trailing 
dress of cream cashmere and black vel- 
vet, and she seemed so reserved and re- 
fined I hardly knew how to approach 
her. 

“So I just put my arm around her 
waist and said, ‘ There is some one com- 
ing I think you know,’ and led her tothe 
front window. 

“She drew in her breath, and caught 
my hand like a child, and dropped her 
head on my shoulder, and looked at them 
all the time as they came up the hill and 
along the path to the gate, — it was just 
like holding a little frightened, trembling 
bird in your hand. 

“Tom Weldon looked very handsome 
and grand in his fine clothes beside my 
husband in his every day coat, but I was 
very proud of my good Will just then, I 
can tell you.” 

“ Yes,—go 

“Well, when they came to the gate, 
he looked up and saw her lying in my 
arms ; then she shivered as if she was 
cold and drew herself up, and shrank in- 
to my white lace curtains, and there she 
stood proud and still when they came 
in. 

“Will beckoned me to come out, but 
she caught my sleeve and implored me 
with a look to stay. 


‘Tom Weldon stood in the middle of 
the room holding his hat and overcoat. 

“Then she turned to him quite calm 
and cool, and said with a world of bitter- 
ness in her voice :— 

“¢« And did you find your ring at last ? 
Are you convinced now? Why should 
I want your ring when you thought me 
untrue? I thought baby ought to keep 
it.’ 

“Weldon looked so white and sad,— he 
stretched out his arms and said so hum- 
bly, ‘O, Lily, my poor wife, don’t speak 
to me so, but come—’ ”’ 

Mrs. Strong paused. 

“ And she went—?”’ 

‘* No, indeed she did n’t ; she was too 
proud for that. She lifted up her head, 
and her cheeks were like flame, and she 
said : 

“«T will never go to any man with a 
blackened reputation. Fifteen years ago, 
Tom Weldon, you made my namea by- 
word uphere. People will think no bet- 
ter of me for going back to you. I have 
a fair name below, and I can earn my 
living. You left me,— how dare you ask 
me back to revive my shame. Ga, please.’ 

“Weldon stood looking at hera mo- 
ment, then he said quietly, ‘Madam, I 
am your servant,’ and turned and went 
out, and Will kept with him, and they 
went out the back way together. 

“As soon as they were out of hearing 
she broke down completely, and came 
into my arms, sobbing and crying. I put 
her on the lounge and stayed with her. 

“«QO, my poor Tom, my darling!’ she 
would say. ‘He has been faithful all 
these years, and I love him so! O, my 
dear, my dear!’ 

“Then when I would want to go and 
get him she would stiffen up, and say 
she would n't see him at all. 

‘The next day she was perfectly cool 
and firm, and we sent down for the box 
and buried little Rose again in the town 
burying-ground. 

“In two days Weldon had a stone-cut- 
ter up from the city, and he must have 
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spent a thousand dollars on that little 
grave before he was through with it.”’ 

And she?” 

“Oh, she staid quietly with me, and 
I took her for walks and rides, and tried 
to amuse her, but she failed constantly, 
and I was afraid she would die on our 
hands. Weldon sent up doctor after 
doctor, but she would n’t see them.”’ 

“1 think she was right.”’ 

“No, I think Weldon worked out a 
forgiveness, poor fellow. He stayed 
there at the hotel, and showed that ring 
and ribbon to every old settler he could 
find; nearly everybody in the county 
knew about it, and people began to feel 
sorry for him. But he is too bright a 
man to do nothing, and it was n't three 
weeks before he and Strong were driv- 
ing over the mountains, and he started 
the excitement about the Dry Valley Ir- 
rigating Ditch,—that ’s helped our coun- 
try a great deal. 

“ All this time he had n’t seen her, and 
he told Will one day that if he could 
only hear her sing once more, he thought 
he could go away. 

“So we planned it, and got up an en- 
tertainment for the town hall. We had 
hard work to coax her to sing for us, but 
she finally consented, if Weldon would 
n’t be there. So Weldon agreed to keep 
out of sight, and we put her on the pro- 
gramme. 

“I forget what it was she sang first, 
but the crowd fairly went mad. They 
kept calling her out, and she sang bal- 
lads, ‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘ Bonnie Doon,’ 
and that only made them worse. Then 
some one wanted ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ 
and they kept stamping and cheering 
and calling. 

“ T was in the dressing-room with her, 
and she clung to me pitifully. 

“<T can’t sing that ere,’ she said. 

“ But the ladies fairly pushed her out. 
It was awfully cruel, I think. Her voice 
began to fail and tremble on the second 
verse. She struggled through with the 
chorus, then I rang the curtain down. 
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She was trembling so she could hardly 
walk. 

“ IT was sure she was going to break 
down entirely, so I threw my circular 
around her, and dragged her out the back 
door. It was completely hid by flags 
and evergreens, so no one knew in the 
confusion where we went. But Weldon 
must have known, for when she lifted 
up her face from my arm, there he stood 
in the moonlight, calm and handsome as 
ever, dear fellow. I don’t wonder he is 
so popular.”’ 

“ Then what did you do?” 

“T didnt have time to do anything. 


They needed me inside, so I just put 
her in his arms and slipped back.” 

“ Did she stay there ?” 

Mrs. Strong stretched out her long 
shapely arms. 

“T presume so. At least she was there 
half an hour after, when I had a chance 
to slip out again. 

“ Weldon looked up at me. 

“«We’ve found Home, Sweet Home,’ 
he said. 

“ And I sometimes fancy,” said Mrs: 
Strong, rising, “that the baby literally 
came to life to deliver up the proof of 
her innocence.” 


L. H. Shuey. 


KAWEAH. 


As some sad God, Kaweah stands alone, 
Wrapped in majestic silence of the past, 

A film of "purple cloud about him cast, 

The frost of ages on his brow of stone. 

He hears the sobbing cry and weary moan 
Of centuries swept onward by the blast, 
Yet stillihe waits, calm, patient to the last, 
To see his queen resume her vacant throne. 


O rock, relentless in thy vigil drear! 

Men's hearts are seared and burnt with lust of gold; 
They fling away the heritage they hold 

For bitter creeds, whose deity is fear. 

But thou, who waitst to see the dawn unfold, 

Have courage, still some loyalty is here. 


Bruce Douglas. 


| 
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I. SUNRISE IN THE SIERRAS. 


~~ 


THE stars, like tired watchers spent with sleep, 
Or like late revelers o’er heavy wine, 

Seem waiting some unfathomable sign 

To end the weary vigil that they keep. 

The creatures of the night seek shelter deep 
In forest glade wherein no light doth shine. 

A sense of subtle influence divine, 

Makes all the grass with dewy teardrops weep. 


The east grows tremulous as with a sigh, 

The snow-clad peaks are touched with rosy light. 
Smiling thro’ happy dreams the jeweled night, 
Drifts slowly westward as if loth to fly. 

Ten thousand bird-throats lift their matins bright,— 
And lo! the new dawn cleaves the primrose sky. 


II. SUNSET IN THE SIERRAS. 


Far down the,crimson reaches of the sky, 

In golden pomp the great sun seeks the west, 
While clad in glory for their parting guest, 
A sea of mountains lift their summits high, 
And ranged about in solemn splendor lie,— 
A majesty of peace, a brooding rest, 

The loneliness that poets love the best, 

Made sacred by vast nature’s happy sigh. 


The birds sing vespers to the fading light, 

The live oaks rustle in the freshening breeze, 
The forest trembles with its mysteries, 

As strange, wild creatures swiftly come to sight, 
A crescent moon hangs o’er the fringe of trees. 


And diademed with stars descends the night. 
Bruce Douglas. 
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THE COLONEL, AT HOME, IN SONOMA COUNTY. 


AFTER the close of the War of the 
Rebellion, the Colonel — finding himself 
nearly moneyless and quite guiltless of 
renown — decided to migrate, to begin 
life anew in some other land remote from 
that of unhappy memories. Acting on 
this decision he closed up his affairs, 
and with his earthly possessions — con- 
sisting chiefly of a band of fine, healthy 
children — sailed for the E] Dorado of 
the West, and in due season touched its 
magic shore. 

By fraud or other nefarious means, 
considered in his code of life execrable, 
a Kentucky gentleman may have been 
robbed of fame justly his, of land, gold, 
and other things his by right of inherit- 
ance or otherwise; but no machination 
of his enemies, no scheming of those 
opposed to him in politics, no threats 
from encroaching poverty, have ever 
succeeded in depriving him of that am- 
ple and becoming leisure which fits his 
status in life, and makes him to the un- 
easy Yankee a wonder andaglory. And 
the Colonel,— conservative and faithful 
to the type of his fathers,— his foot well 
planted on California’s soil, looked com- 
posedly about, and showing no haste to 
purchase land, waited to find a piece 
matching that mapped out in his own 
wind. 

Several years were spent in visiting 
the different counties celebrated for 
their productiveness and equable cli- 
mate. The nearest approach‘to the dis- 
tinguishing features of Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, minus its objectionable ones, 
was the goal of the Colonel’s desire. 
At last, he found it in Sonoma County, 
where upon the Santa Rosa—a stream 
small, but not too smallto bear a poetic 
name -—he pitched his tent, and there, 
little by little, became the dignified 
possessor of twenty acres of fine orchard 


land, planted with prunes, now in ful] 
bearing. 

It was at a fortunate period of his 
life —his children grown into men and 
women, bearing their own burdens and 
responsibilities; his land paid for, and 
his prunes sold, on the trees, at three 
cents a pound—that we made his ac- 
quaintance; and now, falling into the 
sear and yellow leaf, the fire of his 
Southern blood toned by time and cir- 
cumstances into a gentle, pervasive, per- 
suasive heat, the Colonel beguiled us 
into idleness through many an hour, 
while we listened to accounts of his later 
exploits as well as to reminiscences of 
his “Old Kentucky Home” and the 
manners and customs there prevailing. 

With a peculiar touch, all his own, he 
idealized the history of Sonoma County, 
and made it a charming agglomeration 
of truth and fiction. Passing through 
his mind, dull facts took on a glow and 
brilliancy of color marvelous to contem- 
plate; after their baptism of fire in the 
heated imagination of the Colonel they 
— if facts be self conscious — must, to 
say the least, have felt flattered at the 
result. 

A pleasing instance is the story of the 
good Friar Amoroso, who in 1823, (so 
say the annals,) in his mad enthusiasm 
for the conversion of souls, pushed into 
Sonoma County in search of new fields 
of endeavor; there, coming upon a 
young Indian maiden, he seized and 
dragged her to the nearest water at 
hand, and christened both her and the 
stream “Santa Rosa.” This legend as 
it came from the Colonel possessed a 
romantic beauty, a delicate finish, not 
found in the chronicles of the State, 
which are but bare and meager regard- 
ing the subsequent events and adven- 
tures in the young woman’s life. 
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The chief interest attending the rise 
and progress of the largest vineyards 
and orchards, .as well as the chief inci- 
dents in the private lives of their own- 
ers, were known to him, and one would 
think, after hearing these family histo- 
ries, that in addition to her vast vine- 
yards and orchards Sonoma might just- 
ly claim to be the paradise, the banner 
county, of the enterprising foreman ; for 
after her husband’s death the Sonoma 
woman finds it impossible to resist the 
fascinations of her foreman, whom she 
places in possession so soon as time has 
slightly blunted the sharpness of Mrs. 
Grundy’s surveillance. That he does not 
prove all her fancy painted, and seems to 
find less entertainment in her than in 
sequestering unto himself her goods and 
chattels, serves in no wise as a warning 
to her sister widows, who go right on 
marrying foremen as opportunity offers. 

The Colonel arose at five in the morn- 
ing and went forth to his orchard,— here 
to prop an overburdened bough, there 
to reproach another with unfruitfulness 
to look well about and see what the night 
had wrought for him. If it were indus- 
try alone, and not the coolness and senti- 
ment of the hour, that drew him forth so 
early, why later were his labors not ex- 
tended to fence-patching, gate-hanging, 
and other little matters ? Sentiment, no 
doubt, again suggested to him that in 
some instances the picturesque overbal- 
ances in value the convenient. 

At breakfast he would give us the re- 
sult of his observations, never forget- 
ting to add that the hours from five to 
seven, like the hours of youth, are full 
of strange and startling beauty ; that, to 
him, the beginning of a thing, even of 
a day, had a greater, a livelier charm, 
thanitsending. Withthe rather coarse 
and common fiber of his being mingled 
a keen susceptibility to nature’s chan- 
ging moods. Responding to odors, tones, 
and tints, too delicate to be perceived by 
dulled city organs, he proved a perpet- 
ual surprise to those who prided them- 
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selves on the fineness of their sensibili- 
ties. 

The Santa Rosa, as it traverses the 
Colonel’s twenty acres, is an unpreten- 
tious stream, and can be crossed even 
by the most timid child, ona foot-bridge 
constructed of stones, placed at safe dis- 
tances by the Colonel himself; but the 
Santa Rosa, like man, has moments when 
it rises superior to its ordinary self and 
works wonders,— witness the debris 
lodged in the branches of trees growing 
on its banks, telling of its rise and ener- 
getic flow during the heavy rains of last 
winter. On the spreading boughs of an 
alder were caught—besides other things 
—a piece of matting, its life and pat- 
tern well washed out, and a lady’s French 
kid boot, now hard as wood, its original 
gloss changed to a deadish black, and 
altogether a wreck of its former self. 

“Ah! none but a Kentucky foot could 
have worn that shoe,” said the Colonel, 
taking in his hand the slender shoe, 
which —though stiff as a board — stili 


.revealed something of its former shape, 


and something of the personality of its 
wearer, for the buttons were intact, and 
the shoe had been longer than the foot. 

“Yes,” he continued, “in my time, a 
Kentucky belle had feet unmatched for 
smallness, trimness, arched instep, and 
in fact for everything that goes to make 
perfection. Did you ever hear of Sal- 
lie Ward, of Louisville? Sallie Ward, in 
her day, was a stunner. Ah! the good 
old times, when America had ladies that 
were ladies !”’ 

Seeing he was full of the subject, 
we willingly became listeners to the 
striking points of difference between 
the woman of that country and period, 
and the rather reprehensible one of this. 

A little stretch of sand and pebbles — 
commonly known as a sand bar —lay 
almost at our back door, and the water 
of a ditch (dug for the benefit of the 
Colonel's cabbage patch) emptying there 
into the Santa Rosa, wooed us, with its 
musical trinkle, trinkle, on hot days, to 
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the little beach. There, sprawling about, 
trying to find positions conducive to the 
easy flow of thought and suitable conver- 
sation, and frequently finding the posi- 
tion, but never the easy flow of thought, 
we whiled away many a morning, watch- 
ing the blithe and active water spiders, 
commonly called skaters, as_ they 
skimmmed the water, propelling them- 
selves by their own methods. Some of 
them, as they moved about, held in their 
antennz what seemed to be diamonds, 
radiating gleams of light ; others carried 
in their feet bright points that sparkled 
like stars, as they turned and whirled 
darting here and there. 

The skater had a mission, —a life 
work,— and to the unlearned in skater 
lore that mission appears to be nothing 
more than a continual effort to frighten 
his lesser brethren. A big one — plying 
his front legs to advantage, making good 
headway — innocently, and without un- 
due haste approaches a smaller one, then, 
quicker than thought, pounces upon 
him. Sometimes he springs clear of the 
water at a single bound, gives three lit- 
tle skippety hops, then attacks the object 
of his attention. Is he animated by love 
or hate ? Certain cool, well-thought-out, 
misleading, business-like methods, em- 
ployed in the early part of the game, 
combined with a venomous vivacity 
shown later at the moment of success, 
hint that he is in touch with nature’s 
law, and means to occupy by might all 
the space he can conveniently fill and 
hold. 

And here also, seated on the warm 
sand, we idled away many an afternoon, 
while the sun, through the ferns and 
moving foliage, made checkered shapes 
in gold, and the perfume from the bloom- 
ing azaleas, bending in beauty over the 
stream above, floated to us on each pass- 
ing breath of air. The wild blackberry 
vines, clambering in natural grace, and 
mingling with rich tufts @f long grass, 
which now and again exposed snake-like 
roots creeping along the steep, crumb- 


ling banks; the shadow-ferns and branch- 
es from the shallow depths below, com- 
ing up to the surface to hob-nob with 
their real, material selves, growing on 
the overhanging shore; cobwebs, like 
fairies’ hammocks of silver gauze, swing- 
ing and glittering in iridescent hues, 
and sometimes spun in tiers of three or 
four on a single redwood bough; the 
crow’s dull caw, startling the vibrant si- 
lence ; the fascinating search for strange 
or precious stones, as we lay pouring the 
sand from hand to hand,— all made the 
Colonel’s private beach a delectable 
place whereon to do all things, save 
those tinctured with reality or common 
sense. Here the Colonel never touched 
upon fruit culture in its manifold varia- 
tions, its manifold joys and sorrows, nor 
upon the wrongs and robberies done the 
producer ; he never spoke of the mystery 
attending the fact that in almost the 
very same spot fruit trees lived and 
fruit trees died, and no man could tell 
why. Not once aid he take out his glass 
to show us how the scale performs its 
work. No,—the beach was worthy of 
the best there was in the Colonel, un- 
mixed with the personal, the perishable. 

One afternoon he strolled over, with 
a green-covered book under his arm; 
there was in his bearing a subtle some- 
thing that indicated unusual thoughtful- 
ness and a loftier mood than common. 

“ You have all heard of Walt Whit- 
man?”’ 

We admitted that we had. 

“Have you read him?” 

We admitted that we had tried. 

“You don’t like him?” 

We confessed we did n’t. 

“Come, make you like him.” 

Finding we were in for it we composed 
ourselves theosophically, and knowing 
that Karma, woven by wicked deeds 
done in past incarnations, must be 
worked out and adjusted by suffering on 
this plane, we made no complaint of 
the nature of the deed about to be done, 
nor of the seeming advantage about to 
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be taken of us, but stoically put ourselves 
to listening. 

He opened “ Leaves of Grass,” saying 
he would read such as seemed good to 
read, and would skip such as seemed 
good to skip, and began at the lines 
entitled 


Walt Whitman. 


I celebrate myself ; 

And what I assume you shall assume ; 

For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to 
you, 


I loaf and invite my soul ; 
I lean and loaf at my ease, observing a spear of sum- 
mer grass. 


A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to me 
with full hands. 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what 
it is any more than he. 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey- 
work of the stars, 

And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of 
graves. 


This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of 
old mothers ; 

Darker than the colorless beards of old men ; 

Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of 
mouths. 


Why should I pray? Why should I venerate and 
be ceremonious ? 


I exist as I am —that is enough; 


Having pried through the strata, analyzed toa hair, 
counsell’d with doctors, and calculated close, 
I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own bones. 


And I know I am solid and sound ; 
I know I am august ; 


I know I am deathless ; 


I laugh at what you call dissolution ; 
And I know the amplitude of time. 


I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be 
understood ; 


I am the poet of the Body 
And I am the poet of the Soul. 


The pleasures of heaven are with me, and the pains 
of hell are with me ; 

The first I graft and increase upon myself,—the lat- 
ter I translate into a new tongue. 


I am he that walks with the tender and growing 
night ; 
I call to the earth and sea, half held by the night. 


Press close, bare-bosom’d night! Press close, mag- 
netic, nourishing night ! 

Night of South winds! night of the large few stars ! 

Still, nodding night ! mad, naked, summer night. 


Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breath’d earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ; 

Earth of departed sunset ! earth of the mountains, 
misty-topt ! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon, just 
tinged with blue ! 

Earth of shine and dark, mottling the tide of the riv- 
er ! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter and 
clearer for my sake ! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth ! rich, apple-blossom ’d 
earth ! 

Smile, for your lover comes ! 


“ Enough, enough,” expostulated one 
of the party; “do not Jet upon us too 
much light at once; I see gleams,— yes, 
I confess I have been heretofore blind, 
but am now ready to acknowledge the 
truth of Emerson's assertion that ‘ Walt 
Whitman is a god with a grunt.’” 

The Colonel slowly closed the book, 
and laid it down; his eyes took on that 
retrospective expression which we knew 
by observation boded the unburdening 
of an ancient, treasured song. When 
uninterrupted by questions or dissent, 
the Colonel— moulding with a master 
hand his material, and adding thereunto 
an individual soul flavor, (sdid by the 
knowing ones to be the prime factor in 
all good art,)— produced effects not to 
be caught and reproduced by the mere 
passing stranger. 

“These croppings from ‘ Leaves of 
Grass, ” he said, ‘‘remind me of Ken- 
tucky.” 

We shifted our positions, and hoped it 
would not be a recount. 

“Yes,—of the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky, heaven’s own favorite spot,” 
he resumed, his hands placed conven- 
iently on the top of his head, from 
whence without labor he could spread 
them to the exigencies of the occasion ; 
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which —from his subject—he knew 
would frequently arise. 

“ Lexington,” he continued, in a voice 
low but tense with noble restraint, “is 
the central point of the blue-grass re- 
gion of Kentucky ; within its encircling 
area of twenty-five miles is found the 
finest grass that grows on this moving 
globe. Why, there is nothing that will 
even compare with it. Kentucky was 
once the Indian's sacred hunting ground, 
and he yielded to the white man its rich 
stretches of cane-brake, stocked with 
wild turkeys and other game, unwilling- 
ly, and witha heart swollen with hatred, 
and thoughts of revenge. 

“When the whites took possession 
and cut and trampled down the cane, 
from its roots, or from the ground where 
it had stood, sprang the celebrated blue- 
grass. Underlying the soil, at a depth 
of about ten feet, is found a limestone 
formation; whether that is the magic 
source from whence it derives its special 
properties, or whether, with its sensitive 
roots, it has penetrated some secret un- 
known to man, — or whether the heavens, 
earth, and waters beneath, combine to 
fashion it I know not, and can only say 
its supremacy over all else bearing its 
name is an established fact. 

“And the horses that feed upon it — 
yes, the horses that happy fate cradles 
and matures in the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky —are of no common blood, 
and amongst them are names that will 
live longer than those of some of your 
Northern heroes. I have seen South- 
down lambs worth almost their weight 
in gold, and so delicately nurtured that 
one might fancy them something more 
than mere marketable carcasses. And 
the whisky of the blue-grass region !” 

Here the Colonel paused. He shook 
his head mournfully, hopelessly, as one 
having reached life’s extremity of woe. 

“The whisky of the blue-grass region,” 
he repeated, “had a particular flavor —a 
something all its own; and so far as my 
experience goes, that something is not 
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to be found in any other whisky in the 
known world.” 

A solemn pause, — and a slight mois- 
ture observed in the Colonel’s eyes. 

“ Kentucky whisky can’t even be imi- 
tated. The same quality of corn, the 
same rye, the same machinery, were 
taken to another State, — the stuff pro- 
duced was not Bourbon. No, —a place 
is like a person ; it has not only certain 
physical configurations special to itself, 
but has also an animating principle, —a 
presiding genius, which, recasting the 
most refined of its grosser parts, creates 
anew exquisite and perfect works bear- 
ing a cachet inimitable ; and the soul of 
the blue-grass region, combining the 
subtle essence of its light, of its air, and 
of its soil, produced its whisky, — and 
there ’s none like it. Ah, me, it ismany, 
and many, and many a day since I have 
seen a drop of pure, unadulterated Old 
Bourbon.” 

At length — gallantly recovering him- 
self from an eloquent silence, into which 
he had been betrayed by the insufficien- 
cy of language — he said : — 

“T was thinking —in fact I was re- 
minded by the subject—of Lige Collins.” 

“Come now,’ we all said, thinking to 
lead him into a happier frame of mind, 
‘Come, tell us about Lige.”’ 

“Well, Lige was a born gentleman,— 
a regular fire eater; he boasted that he 
had never touched dirt, and he swore he 
would go to his grave uncontaminated. 
O he was proud, I can tell you.” 

‘‘Go.on — go on, Colonel ; we want to 
hear of Lige Collins, the uncontaminat- 
ed.”’ 

“Tn Kentucky, in the good old days 
before the war, the two opposing candi- 
dates for office used to meet and make 
their speeches on the same day, at the 
same place, one following the other. J. 
B. and S. F., respectively, Whig and 
Democrat, were running for office, and 
were to speak from a rustic platform 
built expressly for the purpose, in Jim 
Paine’s woods, —that being a central 
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point, and convenient to the voters liv. 
ing in the little settlements scattered 
round about. 

“Following the custom of that period, 
the two candidates amicably sent to 
the grounds several barrels of genuine 
Bourbon whisky, which —after leaving 
the care of faithful henchmen who had 
put into each barrel several handfuls 
of mint, sufficient sugar, just the right 
quantity of ice, and placed cups beneath 
the faucets—became public property, 
and free to every one coming there to 
hear the differences of political princi- 
ples discussed, or for any other purpose 
whatever. Every man knew he had the 
liberty of drinking as much and so often 
as he liked, and no one stopped short of 
his privileges. 

“ About half past fivein the afternoon, 
Jim Paine said to his black boy: ‘What 
on earth will I do with these drunken 
men scattered about here? You know 
the woods are full of hogs, and adrunken 
man is an awful temptation to a hog.’ 

“Dunno, Massa Paine,—can’t yo’ 
sober 'm up no how?’ 

“*Sober ’m up! They won't sober 
up before tomorrow night, and it isn’t 
my business to get them home. 

“* No, sah; yo’ mout pen ’em up.’ 

“This seeming to be a feasible plan, 
Jim Paine directed his boy Abe to call 
out a number of darkies and put them 
to work immediately, as night was fast 
coming on. All the men found lying 
near each other were — irrespective of 
their different conditions in life— 
dragged and thrown together into a sort 
of heap, and penned in by a rail fence 
sufficiently high to protect them from 
the hogs, who had been suspected by 
Jim Paine of possessing the weakness 
of yielding, under strong temptation, to 
the demands of their lower nature. 

“So after a while, all about through 
the woods might have been seen pens 
containing drunken men, ranging in 
numbers from ten to twenty in each,— 
for there had been thousands on the 
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grounds, come from far and near to sam 
ple the whisky, and —let us charitably 
hope — to hear the speeches.”’ 

“But Lige Collins —the uncontam- 
inated ?”’ we asked. 

“Oh, Lige was seen huddled in a pen 
with two free niggers and of white trash, 
seven men, all told; and they say that 
next morning early, when he opened his 
eyes and saw what had happened, he 
lifted up a voice so charged with thun- 

er that most of the sleepers heard it in 
their dreams, and wakening suddenly, 
sneaked off home. Poor Lige— barring 
his faults of pride and boasting — was a 
fine man and deserved a better fate.” 

“But what happened? What became 
of him?” 

‘“ He went directly home to his moth- 
er’s house, and from an old chest in the 
attic he took a horse-hair rope and 
hanged himself from a rafter, poor fel- 
low. Pride in any shape is an awful 
thing. Speaking of horse-hair reminds 
me 

We glanced at the heavens: steadily 
glorifying the outstretched arms of the 
redwoods standing to the west of us, 
slowly lighting into beauty and distinct- 
ness each tiny earth-worn speck cling- 
ing to their foliage, the sun showed no 
signs of suddenly dropping below the 
horizon for our accommodation, and 
there was yet an hour before dinner. 

“ Well, Colonel, go on,— let us hear 

“reminds me,” he continued, “of 
the hair said to have been willed or spo- 
ken into existence by Penelope Stout. 
Penelope Stout was a motherless child, 
living alone with astern, unsympathetic 
father, who kept a roadside tavern in 
one of the most thriftless, most unsight- 
ly settlements in Kentucky. The house, 
square and outwardly unattractive, was 
within even more so. Round about the 
dreary flat upon which it had been built 
lay scattered stones of dull and melan- 
choly hue, perforated with holes, and 
looking worm-eaten, and as ancient as 


time itself. No tree or flower relieved 
the leaden aspect of the scene, whereon 
seemed to brood a spirit of depression 
and of that sadness inexplicable with 
which fancy ever invests the haunted 
house. And here had been born, and 
now dwelt, Penelope Stout. So far as 
her fame extended, she was known as a 
modest, unassuming, obedient daughter, 
and yet she ruined her father.” 

“ Now she is becoming interesting.’’. 

“Ves, ruined her father,—but whether 
intentionally or otherwise I know not, 
nor do I deem it becoming in one of my 
years and experience to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the motives of his fellows ; 
but I will —if it please you to listen — 
narrate the incident simply, as it oc- 
curred,— for it all fell under my own ob- 
servation, and in this wise it happened.”’ 

A smoothness in the Colonel’s flow- 
ing sentences, as he proceeded, betok- 
ened that summet boarders, from time 
immemorial, had listened to the weird 
tale of materialized hair. 

“Penelope Stout — staid and sober for 
her years, and never having heard the 
word ‘psychic’ — announced to her fath- 
er, in much anguish of spirit, that her 
thumb-nail was behaving queerly,—” 

“ Her thumb-nail behaving ?” 

“Yes,—she said that one day, after 
having finished her monotonous and un- 
romantic household work, wearied and 
disgusted with her lot in life, she sat 
down in her room, sadly wondering what 
life held in other and gayer homes for 
girls of marriageable age. In a vague 
way the past began to arise; her dead 
mother, young, but haggard from hard- 
ship and suffering, appeared indistinct- 
ly, and — intuitively, or as by revelation 
— Penelope knew that she had perished 
from the horrors of solitude and from 
need of human affection. Long she con- 
templated the mournful specter, till to 
her excited imaginaticn it became al- 
most a living thing. Then one melan- 
choly thought followed another, till at 
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length, coming back, she saw herself, 
like her mother, meeting death early, 
or going on from year to year growing 
old, ugly, and miserable in the toils of 
household drudgery. With a dull pain 
at her heart she sighed deeply, when, — 
chancing to glance at her hand, resting 
on a little table —she saw, with a start 
of amazement, several bristles protrude 
from the place where the flesh joins 
the thumb-nail. Dumfoundered, and 
even frightened, she dared not move, but 
turned her eyes away to think it over. 
Finding in her mind no reasonable ex- 
planation for the apparition of a beard- 
ed nail, she looked at it again, when lo, 
on the table just in front of her, lay 
eight or ten coarse hairs,— and they were 
not ghostly hairs, forshe took them in her 
hands, examined, and found them verita- 
ble realities, sensible to her touch and 
not fading away under the scrutiny of 
her eyes. 

“She dolefully added that she had 
again and again gone through the same 
experience, and that she believed she 
had become the instrument by which an 
evil spirit was showing its skill in devil- 
try, —for what purpose she knew not. 
She felt that her mind had been divert- 
ed from its proper channel, because the 
possibility of an unfolding mystery — 
perhaps something more than she had 
yet seen — led her at every opportunity 
when alone to call up the demon. On 
these occasions — fearing, yet hoping— 
she bent upon the invisible influence the 
might of her opposing will, and denied 
its existence. Upon the nail she bent 
the fire and force of an honest, unflinch- 
ing gaze, and dared it to give a sign, — 
all the time saying to herself that she 
was sane, aud ina world where thumb- 
nails were thumb-nails and nothing more. 
And many a time while thus watching 
and waiting, — everything about appear- 
ing common and unrelated to the Un- 
seen, — and when she had about become 
convinced that her senses had hereto- 
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fore deluded her, or that she had been 
under a spell or hallucination, she would 
for a moment relax the fixedness of her 
attention, when behold,—-the force of 
her will having been as naught, and the 
fierceness of her eyes having seemed to 
serve only as magic to warm and oil the 
nail’s miraculous function, — behold, ly- 
ing there was the palpable evidence of 
her obsession by a creature belonging to 
an under and a wicked world; and by 
no effort, she declared, had she thus far 
succeeeed in seeing a single hair on its 
voyage from an unknown abode to this 
mundane sphere. And I believe,” said 
the Colonel, “that it was to this fact, 
and to her honest statement of it, that 
Penelope Stout owed, fora time, the loss 
of her prestige. In unburdening her 
heavy secret to her father she wept much 
and said that she had come to look upon 
her nail as an ever present fiend, possess- 
ing somewhat human-like attributes 
with its unreadable riddles, measuring 
the narrowness of her intellect by its 
elusive but deft execution, defying her 
vigilance, and by its disdain of and ut- 
most indifference to her agonies, sham- 
ing her beyond shame’s ordinary bounds. 

“After listening to her confession, 
and being convinced of its truthfulness, 
her father took the neighbors into his 
confidence, and so in process of time 
Penelope Stout became a personage of 
importance, and furnished a topic for 
lively discussion. As the weeks went by 
she became pale and dejected, moving 
about like the shadow of her former self, 
for she saw from the averted eyes of 
‘some and from the scornful sneers of 
others that she was considered —in the 
estimation of the community — no more 
than a common cheat. 

“This added to her griefs, for though 
not animated by high ambitions, she had 
tried to merit the respect of her acquaint- 
ance ; and feeling that she had it no 
longer yet hoping to retain it, she sent 
out a challenge to any of the honest peo- 
ple of the vicinity to come and prove 


her a trickster, and thereby verify the 
hard things they were saying of her. 

“ This call was at once answered by a 
person well fitted for the task. 

“In order that there should be no col- 
lusion with her father, Penelope was 
taken away from her home; her left 
hand was securely tied, and every pre- 
caution that could be thought of by sim- 
ple country people, not up in the ways 
of tracking occult manifestations to their 
source, was taken; and then they sat 
down to watch. One hour passed, then 
another, and another, when a voice from 
an inner room said, ‘You must be hun- 
gry by this time.’ They both, for one 
brief second, lifted their eyes, and in 
that brief second the cccult had put in 
its work, and left its hirsute evidence to 
bewilder and confuse unbelievers. 

“This, the first effort at detection, 
having failed of satisfactory results, 
others were undertaken by those equally 
sanguine of success, and equally non- 
plussed at finding themselves no wiser 
in She end than in the beginning. 

“The Kentuckian is commonly aleve 
headed mortal, yet the supernatural, the 
mysterious, enthralls him; and day by 
day the excitement grew and spread ; 
people came from all parts of the coun- 
try, and the little tavern, from a dead, 
stupid, make-shift sort of a place, be- 
came alive and bustling. Some one ma- 
liciously said that the mysterious thumb- 
nail was a device gotten up to augment 
the profits of tavern-keeping. This scan- 
dalous remark reached the ears of Penel- 
ope’s father, and thereafter he refused 
compensation for food and lodging fur- 
nished those coming from a distance to 
see his daughter ; for, ladies, of such met- 
al isthe Kentuckian usually made. After 
liberally feeding the public for about 
three months he was — as a matter of 
course — forced to close his house, and 
it was thus that Penelope Stout ruined 
her father. 

“But meantime her fame had reached 
Lexington, and three learned doctors — 
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amongst them, Dr. D., of national repu- 
tation — sent for her. They lined a room 
with mirrors, and otherwise provided it 
with contrivances for the detection of 
trickery ; her clothes were replaced by 
those of their own providing; they 
searched her mouth, her nose, her ears, 
—hoping to unearth, if possible, the 
machinery by which the thing was done. 

«“ She remained with them a week, and 
in that time a sufficient quantity of hair 
was produced to form a good-sized mous- 
tache Baffled, they then sent her home, 
saying, ‘it was their belief that the evil 
one walked the earth in many shapes.’ ”’ 

“But Penelope? What became of 
Penelope ?”’ 

“T am coming to it as fast as possible. 
The first yield of the wonderful thumb- 
nail was bristles, — some having actually 
been used as wax-ends by a shoemaker. 
As time passed, the product came to 
resemble human hair;—- then strands of 
wool,—then, the spider's gossamer web, 
——and then nothing more was seen, and 
Penelope Stout — deserted .by the for- 
lorn, unhappy beings inhabiting the 
astral world, and no longer under the 
dominion of the incomprehensible — 
became like others of her kind.”’ 


“ Colonel, do.not dodge the question, 
but tell us what: became of her ?”’ 

“ Being unusually pretty, she married 
young, and she married remarkably well; 
for her husband, to my certain knowl- 
edge, possessed qualities not found in 
the ordinary man, and, through him, 
she had doubtless more than her share 
of happiness; still—as so few women 
know when they are well off,— she may 
not have been aware of her good fortune. 
— Ah! I hear a voice ; Penny is calling 
us to dinner.”’ 

Later we learned that Penny is the 
diminutive for Penelope. 

The Colonel arose, and brushing the 
sand from his clothes led us across the 
bridge into the house, wherein floated a 
faint but appetizing odor of broiled ham 
and corn cake. 

Leaving us in the hall, he joined us at 
the table a few minutes later, and—I 
may be mistaken, but I fancied there 
was to be detected a something redolent 
of the blue-grass region,—that aura, 
familiar and penetrating, commonly at- 
tending a good old Kentucky gentleman 
who has encountered a buffet in passing 
toa seat at the head of his own hospit- 
able board. 

Laura Lyon White. 


SMOHALLA, THE PROPHET OF PRIEST RAPIDS. 


AT atime when it was generally be- 
lieved that serious Indian troubles were 
a thing of the past, a wave of supersti- 
tion has swept over the remnants of ab- 
original humanity still lingering among 
us, which at one time seemed likely to 
involve us in one of the bloodiest Indian 
wars in our history. This superstition, 
which is known as the “ Messiah Craze,” 
recently culminated among the Sioux, 
where the conditions were more favora- 


ble than elsewhere to its dangerous de- 
velopment, and where the arch plotter, 
Sitting Bull, used this curious fanati-— 
cism to further his schemes. But this 
or a similar superstition has for some 
years been a source of disturbance and 
even of bloodshed on other reservations. 
An Indian named Smohalla, living on 
the Columbia, and revered by his peo- 
pleas a seer and prophet, has for at least 
ten years been quietly preaching doc- 
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trines similar to those that have caused 
so much excitement among the Sioux. 

These doctrines neverformulated into 
a written creed, and passing at second 
and third hand to distant reservations, 
have assumed various different phases, 
all agreeing, however, in two points. 
First, that all Indians ought at once to 
return to the observance of their ancient 
rites and religious dances, and abandon 
all efforts at civilization. Second, that 
some wonderful supernatural interfer- 
ence in behalf of those Indians who ad- 
here to their ancestral practices is close 
at hand. This supernatural aid will be 
sudden and irresistible, and will destroy 
the white man, or reduce him to a con- 
dition of inferiority. 

By some it is taught that the Indian 
is the only real and permanent race, the 
white man being merely a temporary 
and unnatural combination of matter 
and heat, without any soul, but with the 
power of motion, and many other out- 
ward human characteristics. This un- 
canny simulacrum has been sent to af- 
flict the red man for his sins, but this 
purpose once served will vanish, while 
the red race is eternal and indestructi- 
ble. Sitting Bull taught that the Mes- 
siah had appointed a place in the Bad 
Lands where, at a given time, he would 
meet all faithful Indians, bringing with 
him herds of buffalo, and rolling before 
him an immense earth-wave many fath- 
oms deep, which would bury all the 
whites, while the Indians would be mi- 
raculously buoyed up, or enabled to 
make their way to the surface. 

The precise nature of Smohalla’s 
teaching was for some time as jealously 
guarded from the world as the esoteric 
mysteries of the ancient priesthoods, 
only a few favored ones being admitted 
to a full knowledge of his doctrines. It 
was known, however, that a strict ad- 
herence to Indian dress and modes of 
life was one of the chief corner-stones 
of the new religion, and that Smohal- 


la’s followers looked forward to some 
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terrible convulsion of nature that would 
destroy the white man, and restore the 
faithful to possession of the continent. 
Smohalla’s neophytes had been known 
to boast in unguarded moments of the 
good time soon coming, when the dust 
of countless generations of dead Indi- 
ans would suddenly return to life, slay- 
ing alike the pale-faced oppressor, and 
his contemptible imitator, the “book In- 
dian,” recreant to his race and his an- 
cestral gods. 

A horribly fantastic conception this, 
one well worthy of the Norse mythol- 
ogy so curiouly suggested by the name 
of Smohalla. Suddenly, without warn- 
ing, in the twinking of an eye, close to 
and surrounding every white man, wo- 
man, and child, spring up a swarm of 
naked savages. They instantly throttle 
the pale face. In the grasp of those 
nervous hands all his science and skill, 
his improved weapons, are of no avail, 
A few quickly stifled cries and all is over. 
The whole continent, from Behring’s 
Straits to the Isthmus is turned into 
one huge sacrificial stone, from which 
flows the atoning blood of eighty mil- 
lions of victims. Our cities that have 
cost us so much toil become a mighty 
holocaust, lighting up the scene with 
an ephemeral glare. Then the country 
swiftly settles back into its primeval 
wilderness,— an Indian paradise uncon- 
taminated by the white man’s polluting 
touch, and filled with buffalo, elk, and 
other good gifts from the now propi- 
tiated Great Spirit to his red children 
The memory of the white man’s rule will 
fade away into adim but horrible dream 
peopled by ghastly ghouls. 

This wild hope or something like it is 
secretlyand universally cherished by the 
wild Indians still remaining on the conti- 
nent, and seduced many even of the semi 
civilized and Christianized. For deep 
in the heart of every Indian, civilized as 
well as savage, latent though it may be 
at times, lurks a steady hatred of the 
white man. This hatred is by no means 
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incompatible with feelings of affection 
and friendship toward individuals of the 
white race; for Indians are quite as sus- 
ceptible to such emotions as ourselves. 
And indeed has nota similar dream been 
cherished by every oppressed and sub- 
jected race ?>—thehope of destroying the 
oppressor or of becoming the ruler and 
oppressor instead of the ruled and the 
oppressed. If as some one has said, 
hatred, curses, and evil wishes, are in 
themselves a revenge for wrong, the 
Indian is indeed richly avenged. 

Smohalla has fixed his residence at 
Priest Rapids, on the Columbia, (named 
not for its present prophet, but for some 
black-robed white man,) and here have 
been gathered about him for some years 
a small band of Indians who obeyed his 
teaching implicitly, while his influence 
has been more or less felt upon all the 
reservations, where strange stories, im- 
pressive from their very vagueness, have 
long been afloat, of the mysterious incan- 
tationsand ceremonies practiced, and the 
supernatural powers exercised by Smo- 
halla. 

How strangely similar are the phases 
of superstition, or perhaps of spiritual 
development, among races as far asun- 
der as the poles! Here among the In- 
dians of the far Northwest is a religious 
pretender bearing many of the features 
of his prototypes, the Mahdis, who with 
varying degrees of success have been for 
centuries flitting across the pages of 
Oriental history. Smohalla is probably 
like most of them,—a compound of skill- 
ful imposture and sincere belief in his 
own supernatural gifts, —a somewhat 
whimsical combination, which has been 
the usual capital of the thaumaturgist 
and seer, and the foundation upon which 
some of them have built up powerful re- 
ligions. 

Passing up the Columbia with a cav- 
alry command some years ago, I looked 
forward with curiosity toa meeting with 
the dusky seer of Priest Rapids, not hop- 
ing to penetrate the arcanum, but de- 


termined to draw from him, so far asa 
pale-faced oppressor might, something 
of his visions:and his hopes. 

While still some days’ march from 
Priest Rapids, I mentioned to a white 
man my intention of visiting Smohalla, 
and was told that I would see him that 
night, as he witha number of his people 
were camped where I also was to camp. 
When, therefore, toward sundown, I 
came upon a group of scantily dressed In- 
dians dancing and chanting on the bank 
of the river, I supposed Smohalla,elderly 
and dignified as he had been represented, 
to be among them. For did not the first 
king of Israel join with a company of 
singing and dancing prophets in a babel 
of prophecy, unhappily lost to the world 
through the absence of any stenogra- 
pher? But I learned upon inquiry that 
Smohalla was not among these dancing 
prophets. It was added that I would be 
likely to meet him next day, as he was 
coming down from Priest Rapids to join 
them. 

Next day, moving up the sandy shore 
of the Columbia, strewn with beautiful 
arrow and spear heads of obsidian and 
other translucent mineral, I suddenly 
came upon a small group of Indians who 
had dismounted torest. Following their 
example I scanned their faces carefully, 
but saw noone whose appearance came 
up to my ideal of what a prophet should 
be. They seemed very surly, but pre- 
senting them with a little tobacco, open 
sesame to the savage and often also to 
the civilized heart, I inquired for Smo- 
halla. 

“He has not yet left Priest Rapids,” 
they said. ‘“ You can see him there to- 
morrow if you wish to.” 

But I learned next morning that the 
only prac‘icable wagon route for wagons 
to the objective point I was aiming for 
did not lead through Priest Rapids, but 
left the Columbia a good many miles be- 
low that point. So I gave up for the 
time the hope of seeing Smohalla. 

That night I encamped in a delightful 
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little valley about twelve miles from 
Priest Rapids, and separated from it by 
a high mountain ridge. I intended to 
make an early start next day, but two 
mules were missing, having strayed away 
during the night. Of course they were 
the best mules in the train, for ever with 
mules as with men, “the brightest have 
_ gone before us, and the dullest are left 
behind.” Parties were sent out in all 
\ directions, but at nine in the morning, 
the mules had not been found ; and being 
in no haste I determined not to break 
camp that day, but instead to climb over 
the mountain and visit Priest Rapids. 

Leaving camp with two companions, 
I took a faint bridle path up the steep 
ascent covered with grass and flowers. 
We finally reached the top, a long nar- 
row mesa covered with luxuriant bunch 
grass, untouched apparently by any ani- 
mal wild or domestic, a veritable “ horse 
heaven,” in Western parlance. Galloping 
across the mesa we came suddenly to the 
brink of a lofty and almost precipitous 
bluff, at the foot of which like a slender 
silver ribbon wound the Columbia River. 

Here we dismounted, and leading our 
horses began zigzagging on our way 
painfully downward. Here and there 
only was the trail faintly discernible. In 
places we set in motion large sheets of 
loose stones as fine as macadam, with 
imminent danger, as it seemed to me, of 
being carried with the floe into some 
vertiginous chasm. In other places we 
found little oases of herbage where we 
halted to rest, while our horses nipped 
the bunch grass. At last we reached the 
bottom, and found between the water 
and the base of the mountain a narrow 
strip of level ground, where were graz- 
ing some beautiful ponies, which stam- 
peded at our approach, thundering away 
down the valley like a herd of wild 
horses. 

Remounting our horses, we continued 
up the stream, the valley gradually wid- 
ening, until after riding about two miles 


we came to the Indian village. The in- 
habitants were nearly all away, and those 
that remained were sullen and uncom- 
municative. Even our tobacco seemed 
to have but little softening influence 
upon them, and we were evidently re- 
garded as very unwelcome visitors. Up- 
on asking for Smohalla, I was told that 
he was in the Kittitas Valley, fifty miles 
distant, though the information was 
given with such reluctance that I doubt- 
ed its truth. 

Leaving this inhospitable village we 
returned to camp bya longer but better 
route than that by which we had come. 
It was sundown when we reached camp, 
and the mules had not been found. 
Truly, mules and prophets are a pestif- 
erous lot, elusive and hard to find when 
you want them, yet they “cry aloudand 
spare not” when all you ask is to be let 
alone. Looking that evening at the 
mountain top between me and Priest 
Rapids, enveloped in a smoky haze that 
made its outlines as vague and uncertain 
as a prophetic utterance, I began to 
doubt whether Smohalla himself might 
not be a myth. 

Some weeks later I was encamped on 
a tributary of the Yakima. It wasa per- 
fect Indian summer afternoon, and I sat 
in front of my tent admiring the chan- 
ging tints of autumn, when I became 
aware of colors still brighter than the 
yellow maple leaves moving among the 
branches, and soon three mounted In- 
dians in gorgeous red and yellowturbans 
and other belongings emerged from the 
grove near by. O my prophetic soul, I 
was not at all thinking of Smohalla, but 
I divined at once that this was he. 

Moving at the gait between a walk 
and a trot to which Indian ponies are 
trained, he came straight to me, reined 
up, and with the laconic announcement, 
“ Nika Smohalla” (I am Smohaiia), ut- 
tered in a soft, deliberate voice, dis- 
mounted, as did also his two younger 
companions. 
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“Welcome, Smohalla. Sit down and 
have a cup of coffee.” 

Smohalla, seer, dreamer, religious re- 
former, doctor, and in short all around 
medicine man or /amanawous, proved to 
be a rather undersized Indian, about six- 
ty years old, with a form inclining to- 
ward obesity, a reserved and cunning, 
but not ill-natured countenance, and a 
large and well shaped head. His man- 
ners were more suave and insinuating 
than is usual with Indians. His teeth 
were worn to the gums, a very common 
peculiarity with elderly Indians in this 
region, caused by eating fish dried along 
the wind-swept shores of the Columbia, 
and filled with fine sand in the process. 

The prophet business seemed to be 
fairly prosperous with him at the time. 
His pinto pony was a good one of its 


_ kind, worth forty dollars, his moccasins 


and leggins were new, and his “ fair 
round belly,” with good fat salmon lined, 
no doubt, indicated that his larder, 
whether supplied by ravens or through 
some more prosaic medium, was well pro- 
vided. 

“You wanted to see me,” he said ab- 
ruptly, after a short silence. 

“Ves,” I replied, “ but it was for noth- 
ing special. I had heard of Smohalla, 
and I wanted to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ But you inquired for me more than 
once, and you climbed over the mountain 
at Priest Rapids to see me.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I was looking for 
mules and for Smohalla that day, and 
found neither one. I was disappointed. 
But you are here now, and I am glad.” 

“ Then you did not come.to see about 
the land ?”’ he asked. 

“What land?” I replied. “I have 
nothing to do with land.”’ 

A slight change passed over his 
countenance, but whether from relief or 
disappointment I could not say. 

“T and my people live on a little piece 
of bottom land at Priest Rapids,” he ex- 
plained, “and some white men want to 


take it from me. I thought you came 
to see about it.” 

“No, I never heard of it before ; but 
I hope you may be allowed to keep it. 
But,” I continued, “the white people are 
so numerous they have not enough land 
for all, and as the Indians do not culti- 
vate their land or make much use of it, 
the white man naturally thinks he ought 
to have it. If you would plow up your 
land and plant it, you would be more like- 
ly to keep it.” 

“The white man has plenty of land,” 
said Smohalla. “I knew an Indian who 
went to Washington, and he passed for 
days through good uncultivated land east 
of the Rockies. And I am told that be- 
yond the great sea some men have big 
tracts fenced in just to keep a few deer 
and grouse. Nobody interferes with 
these men. Yet white men come from 
these very countries, and say the Indian 
must not keep his land because he hunts 
over it instead ot plowing it. I knowa 
man on the lower Columbia, who for 
years has had a big piece of bottom land 
that is neither plowed up or grazed over, 
but no one disturbs him, because he is 
a white man. I will not plow my land, 
but if I did, it would not protect me. 
Joseph’s people had good fields and gar- 
dens, but they were driven away. I 
have no pity for them. They had no 
business to plant fields like white men. 
Many Indians are trying to live like 
white men, but it will do them no good. 
They cut off their hair and wear white 
men’s clothes, and some of them learn 
to sing out of a book. 

Here one of Smohalla’s henchmen 
gave utterance to his contempt and in- 
dignation in a prolonged zgh. The other 
young Indian looked at him in surprise, 
as if astonished that he should venture 
to intrude his feelings into so important 
a conference, after which they both re- 
lapsed into their former stolidity, with 
faces as expressionless as those of Eng- 
lishmen, and made no further sign dur- 
ing the interview. 
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Smohalla continued: ‘“ No one has 
any respect for those book Indians. 
Even the white men like me better and 
treat me better than they do the book 
Indians.” 

I remembered Smohalla’s words with 
a smile a few days afterwards, when I 
saw upon a reservation a “ prominent In- 
dian,’ in battered stovepipe hat, slop- 
shop clothes bought on contract by the 
agent, a hymn book under his arm, and 
moccasins on his feet. Smohalla is in- 
deed a more picturesque and interest- 
ing study than the Reverend Paul Good 
Thunder, even in the matter of dress, 
and Herr Teufelsdrockh gravely asserts 
that the only true distinction between 
man and man is clothes, without which 
we would all alike be but poor forked 
creatures. 

However, I will leave Smohalla long 
enough to say, All honor to the Rever- 
end Good Thunder, in his efforts to civ- 
ilize himself and his tribe. 

“But Smohalla,” said I, “ the country 
is all filling up with white people and 
their herds. The game is nearly all 
gone. Would it not be better for your 
young Indians to learn the white man's 
work ?”’ 

“My young men shall never work,” 
said he with a wave of the hand, includ- 
ing numerous imaginary Indians, as well 
as the two seated near by. ‘ Men who 
work cannot dream, and wisdom comes 
to us in dreams.” 

“But your young men have to work 
hard during the fishing season to get 
food for winter.”’ 

“This work only lasts for a few weeks. 
Besides, it is natural work and does them 
no harm. But the work of the white 
man hardens soul and body: nor is it 
right to tear up and mutilate the earth 
as white men do.” 

“But you also dig roots. Even now 
your people are digging camas roots in 
the mountains,” 

“We simply take the gifts that are 
freely offered. We no more harm the 


earth than would an infant’s fingers 
harm its mother’s breast. But the white 
man tears up large tracts of land, runs 
deep ditches, cuts down forests, and 
changes the whole face of the earth. 
You know very well this is not right. 
Every honest man,” said he, looking at 
me searchingly, “knows in his heart 
that this is all wrong. But the white 
men are so greedy they do not consider 
these things.” 

“ You say that wisdom comes in dreams, 
and that they who work cannot dream ; 
yet the white man, who works, knows 
many things and can do many things of 
which the [Indian is ignorant.” 

“His wisdom is that of his own mind 
and thoughts. Such wisdom is poor and 
weak.”’ 

“What is the wisdom of which you 
speak, that comes in dreams ?” 

“Each one must learn for himself the 
highest wisdom. -It cannot be taught in 
words.” 

“Can it only be learned in dreams?” 

“ Much also may be learned by sing- 
ing and dancing with the dreamer at 
night. You have the wisdom of your 
race. Be content.” 

“Tt is said you teach that some great 
and wonderful deliverance is coming to 
the Indians, and that they will soon be 
wealthy and powerful as in the past.” 

“Yes, if the Indians will listen to the 
messages that come to them, they will 
have help.” 

“ What will be the nature of this won- 
derful help?” 

“Tt will be sudden and powerful.” 

“How do you know that your mes- 
sages are true, and that help will come?” 

“ How do I know spring will come ? 
Because it is now fall. We must have 
help from a stronger power if we are to 
exist. Without it our case is hopeless. 
Therefore it is sure to come. Do the 
white teachers believe what theyteach ?” 
he asked, watching me closely. 

“ Who can read the heart of another ?” 
I replied. ‘Some of them admit they 
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do not believe what they teach, but say 
good comes from teaching it. Others 
say they believe it. They teach many 
different and contradictory things. But 
they all teach the doctrine of love and 
good will to all mankind, and it is said, 
Smohalla, that you hate all white men.” 

“It is not true. But the whites have 
caused us great suffering. Doctor Whit- 
man many years ago made a long jour- 
ney tothe East to get a bottle of poison 
for us. He was gone about a year, and 
after he came back, strong and terrible 
diseases broke out among us. The In- 
dians killed Doctor Whitman, but it 
was too late. Hehad uncorked his bot- 
tle, and all the air was poisoned. Before 
that there was little sickness among us, 
but since then many of us have died. I 
have had children and grandchildren, 
but they are all dead. My last grand- 
child, a young woman of sixteen, died 
last month. If only her infant could 
have lived,’’ —his voice faltered slight- 
ly, but with scarcely a pause, he con- 
tinued in his former tone,—“ I labored 
hard to save them, but my medicine 
would not work as it used to.” 

Fora few moments nothing more was 
said, then I resumed : — 

“The white people have given some 
good gifts to the Indians,—your ponies 
for instance ; you could hardly do'with- 
out them now.”’ 

“What ? the white men gave us po- 
nies! O no, we had ponies long before 
we ever saw white people. The Great 
Spirit gave them to us. Our horses were 
swifter and more enduring, too, in those 
days, before they were mixed with the 
white man’s horses. The Indian would 
be rich and happy if he had never seen 
the white man. 

“ But the Indian has given many good 
gifts to the white man. But for the In- 
dian the white man would be poor and 
miserable. Wehave madehim what he is. 
I have heard my father tell about the first 
white people that came into this coun- 
try. They were few in number and al- 
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most naked and starving. They had 
guns but no ammunition, no horses, 
only a few oxen that could hardly walk, 
they were so weak. If father had killed 
these whites, and if the Indians had al- 
ways pursued a similar course it would 
have been betterfor us. But they showed 
them where they could winter the oxen, 
they fed them and took care of them. 
The white men were very humble and 
grateful. Next year more white men 
came. The Indians guided them into 
the best valleys, and pointed out to them 
the best springs. The white men fenced 
up their springs, and would not let the 
Indians water their ponies there. But 
there was plenty of other water and the 
Indians did not want to quarrel. More 
white people came. About this time 
Doctor Whitman opened his bottle, and 
the white men began to kill all the In- 
dians they could. They would come to 
a village and profess friendship, and then 
rise in the night and kill men, women, 
and children. 

“We are now so few and weak we can 
offer no resistance, and their preachers 
have persuaded them to let a few of us 
live, so as to claim credit with the Great 
Spirit for being generous and humane. 
But they begrudge us what little grass 
our ponies eat.”’ 

He rose and said, “I must go. My 
people camp at Fox Cajon tonight,” 
(twenty miles distant,) “and I must join 
them there.” 

““Smohalla, you have come far to see 
me, and must take with you some me- 
mento of this visit. Here are a pair of 
blankets I will give you,” said I, open- 
ing one of them to show their fineness. 

He merely glanced at them with lord- 
ly indifference, and deigned no word of 
thanks, as one of his young squires hasti- 
ly bundledthem up. But he shook hands 
rather more warmly than upon his arri- 
val, and said almost effusively :— 

“Tf they tell you Smohalla hates all 
white people, do not believe it. You 
will find. your mules,” he added, but in 
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so ordinary a tone and manner that I 
never thought at the time of its being 
a prophecy. 

Next day some of the soldiers left the 
route of march to hunt, and while sev- 
eral miles from the main column saw 
two mules driven by Indians mounted on 
ponies. When the soldiers approached 
them the Indians fled at full speed. The 


soldiers pursued them for a short dis- 
tance, but could not overtake them. 

The mules proved to be the ones we 
had lost. Vale, Smohalla. Not in the 
least do I blame thee for hating my race, 
though I sincerely hope thy predictions 
of evil may not be fulfilled. And if I 
were an Indian I should be tempted to 
become thy disciple. 

L. Huggins. 


HOPES DEFERRED. 


A WASTE of tossing waters 
Beneath a leaden sky ; 

Our ark the only sign of life 
Wherever turns the eye; 

No cloud on blue horizon, 

No gleam of hoped-for strand; 
Our eyes are sick with searching. 
Where is the promised land ? 


The land of grapes and honey, 
The land of fruit and flowers, 
Where plenty fills the busy hand 
And sunlight gilds the hours ; 
When shall I see it rising 
Beyond the churning foam? 
When shall I reach its haven 
And feel myself at home? 


My doves, my white-winged darlings, 
At dawn, at close of day, 

I toss them from my windows 

And watch them fly away. 

I watch with yearning bosom, 

So slow despair to learn, 

Until with wearied pinions — 

Ah me!—they all return. 


Sometimes with bleeding bosoms, 
For vultures roam the sky, 
Sometimes worn out with flying 
They flutter home to die. 

Poor doves! Poor weary darlings ! 
Heartsick J take them in, 

Where is the promised haven ? 
When shall we rest therein? 
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And yet I will not falter, 

For lips that cannot lie 

Have said there zs a haven 
Beneath a smiling sky. 

The clouds are dark and cheerless, 
The waves are rough and strong, 
But I shall win the harbor 
Through tossing here so long. 


For thrice—a sign of promise 
That better things should be — 
A weary dove brought homeward 
A fluttering leaf to me. 
And some day I shall see them 
Dart off in sudden flight ;— 
And shout with leaping pulses, 
“The haven is in sight.” 
Ada E. Ferris. 


SOME RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND SPECULATIONS. I. 


Or several books that come to our 
notice under this title, the only one 
whose subject matter deserves the name 
of religious science is Vatural Religion,' 
Professor Max Miiller’s Gifford lectures 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1888. Much of the substance of these 
lectures is familiar to his readers, and 
perhaps the most interesting one of the 
twenty is the introductory one, on Lord 
Gifford’s bequest and Professor Miiller’s 
own history as a scholar. Lord Gifford 
was a hard-headed Scotch lawyer, with 
a private taste for philosophic reading, 
for Plato and Spinoza; and after provid- 
ing for his relatives, he left the remain- 
der of his estate to found lectureships in 
the Scotch universities for the teaching 
of “sound views” concerning “the Be- 
ing, Nature, and Attributes of the Infin- 
ite, of the All, of the First and only 
Cause, that is, the One and Only Sub- 
stance and Being,” and “the relations 
of man and of the universe to Him,” and 
“the true foundations of all ethics and 
morals.” 

“ The lecturers,” reads the will, “ shall 
be subjected to no test of any kind, and 

1 Natural Religion. Gifford Lectures. 1888. By F. 


Max Miiller. London and New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1889. 


‘shall not be required to take any oath, 


or to emit or subscribe any declaration 
of belief, or to make any promise of any 
kind ; they may be of any denomination 
whatever, or of no denomination at all; 
they may be of any religion or way of 
thinking, or, as is sometimes said, they 
may be of no religion, or they may be 
so-called sceptics or agnostics or free- 
thinkers, provided only that the patrons 
will use diligence to secure that they 
be able, reverent men, true thinkers, sin- 
cere lovers of and earnest inquirers after 
truth.” 

The lecturers are to “treat their sub- 
ject as a strictly natural science, 
without reference to or reliance upon 
any supposed exce ptional and so-called 
miraculous revelation. I wish it consid- 
ered just as astronomy or chemistry is.” 
In spite of theindication given in defin- 
ing the subject of the lectures, of “the 
general aspect which personally I would 
expect the lectures to bear,” the lec- 
turers are to be “under no restraint 
whatever in their treatment of their 
theme,” and may freely discuss “all 
questions about man’s conceptions of 
God or the Infinite, their origin, nature, 
and truth, whether he can have any such 
conceptions,’ and so on, “as I am per- 
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suaded that nothing but good can result 
from free discussion.” 

Commenting upon this will, Professor 
Miiller says that some people are fright- 
ened at the name, “The Science of 
Religion,” but it consists in nothing 
irreverent :— ‘First of all, in a careful 
collection of all the facts of religion ; 
secondly, in a comparison of religions, 
with a view of bringing to light what is 
peculiar to each-and what they all share 
in common; thirdly, in an attempt to 
discover on the strength of the evidence 
thus collected what is the true nature, 
the origin, and the purpose of all reli- 
gion.” He goes on: 

The first universities which provided chairs for the 
comparative study of the religions of the world were 
those of little, plucky Holland. In 1880 France 
followed their example. In Germany lectures 
on the great religions of the world were generally 
given by the professors who taught the languages in 
which the sacred writings were composed. This is 
an excellent plan, perhaps the best that could be 
devised. The professor of Arabic would lecture on 
the Qur'an, the professor of Persian on the Avesta, 
the professor of Sanskrit on the Veda, the professor 
of Hebrew on the Old Testament. Lately, however, 
separate chairs have been created for Comparative 
Theology in Germany also, and even in the Roman 
Catholic university of Freiburg this new study has 
now found a worthy representative. 

Lord Gifford’s provision that there 
should be no test whatever of opinion in 
selecting the lecturers, Professor Miller 
considers the most remarkable part of 
the will. ‘‘ Would such a will have been 
possible fifty years ago? Would any 
English, would any Scotch university at 
that time have accepted a lectureship on 
such conditions ?”’ 

He felt at first that he could not be- 
come a candidate for one of these lec- 
tureships at his time of life,—considering 
that he was already “pledged to a new 
edition of the Rig-veda, which consists 
of six volumes quarto, of about a thous- 
and pages each, and that besides that I 
was engaged in putting a finishing touch 
to an English translation of the hymns 
of that Veda —to say nothing of new 
editions of several of my other books, 


which like myself had grown old and 
antiquated.” But when he learned that 
he had been elected without being a 
candidate, he could not refuse ; and hav- 
ing once accepted, found in it a “splen- 
did opportunity for summing up the 
whole work of my life.” 

_Whilea student at Leipzig, he relates, 
(and his manner in thus reverting to his 
personal history is simple and engaging,) 
a classical scholar by specialty, he was 
tempted away by philosophy, had his 
Hegelian period, and took his doctor’s 
degree on a philosophical dissertation. 
He then went to Berlin, attracted by 
Schelling’s fame : here the “ old sage’s ” 
lectures on the philosophy of mythology 
and religion opened to the youth the 
field of his chief interest for life; but 
at the same time his Leipzig language 
studies, which had extended to Arabic 
and Sanskrit and were now being fol- 
lowed by Persian at Berlin, led him to 
suspect Schelling’s basis of fact. The 
old man received the young docent’s 
criticisms with interest, and asked Miil- 
ler to translate him some of the Upan- 
ishads. In the course of this work the 
translator became impressed with the 
comparative valuelessness of the U pan- 
ishads, and the far greater antiquity and 
importance of the Vedichymns. He be- 
came completely possessed with the idea 
that “all mythologica! and religious the- 
ories would remain without a solid foun- 
dation till the whole of the Rig-veda had 
been published.”’ In Paris manuscripts 
of the Veda were to be found,and he some- 
what recklessly threw up his chanceas a 
lecturer in aGerman university, and went 
there to copy and collate them, and have 
the help of Burnouf, an earlier pioneer 
in the Vedic field,— supporting himself 
meanwhile by his pen. It was uphill 
work, and he often thought he would 
have to give it up, but finally he had his 
first volume ready to print. Before 
printing, however, he went to England 
--for a few weeks, he supposed — to 
collate some manuscripts at the East 
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India House,and meet Professor Wilson, 
then “the Nestor of real Sanskrit schol- 
ars in Europe.” 

Here he came upon some rather start- 
ling news. The Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg had just appropriated 
large funds to bring out an edition of 
the Rig-veda, and asked the loan of those 
very manuscripts for the purpose ; and 
the East India Company had just author- 
ized Professor Wilson to ask the leading 
Indian pandits to bring out an edition 
there. The young German's’ work 
seemed superseded, his toilsome years 
in Paris thrown away. 

But the Indian pandits declined the 
undertaking, and Professor Wilson in- 
duced the East India Company tointrust 
Miiller with their edition, and keep their 
manuscripts at home for his use. 

“T did not accept this offer witha 
light heart. It meant my giving up my 
university career in Germany, and it 
meant severe drudgery and the very 
smallest pay for years to come.” It in- 
cluded a great deal of work in editing a 
commentary that was irrelevant to his 
own study of the Veda; and even the 
Veda itself he had only cared for as ma- 
terial for the philosophy of religion and 
mythology. He determined to carry on 
his own work along with the East India 
Company's. For twenty-five years he 
labored at Oxford,editing Sanskrit texts, 
carrying a lectureship on modern lan- 
guages and literature, and devoting his 
leisure to studies in the science of lan- 
guage, as material toward the under- 
standing of mythology,— giving to the 
public his outline results from time to 
time in the books by which he became 
known to general readers. 

He had become satisfied that transla- 
tions, not only of the Veda, but of all the 
sacred books of the East, were neces- 
sary ; and so, retiring from the univer- 
sity, the now distinguished old scholar 
formed a little society of the best Orien- 
talists in Europe and India, and they 
began the series of translations of “ Sa- 
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cred Books of the East,’ to fill forty- 
eight volumes, of which thirty were com- 
pleted, when the Gifford lectureship 
called Professor Miller to sum up his 
results on the subject for which he had © 
thus been collecting his material for 
forty-three years. 

As we have said, the views he gives 
in the lectures that follow are familiar 
enough to hisreaders. Many pages are 
spent on precise definitions of the sub- 
ject ; the nature of comparative mythol- 
ogy, the different methods of the “ety- 
mological ” and “ genealogical ” schools, 
and the folk-lorists, are described, and 
an outline classification of languages and 
account of the sacred books given. The 
main thesis of it all is the absolute de- 
pendence of mythology on language ; 
early peoples must needs personify na- 
ture, not because they were poetic or 
imaginative, but from the limitations of 
primitive language. The Aryan roots, 
says Professor Miiller, are all except the 
simple demonstratives, words of action ; 
men first named not the objects they 
saw, but the things they did, and when 
they came to speak of things outside 
themselves, they must do so in terms 
born of their consciousness of their own 
acts. He is loyal to the sun myth, and 
says it is not his school, the etymolog- 
ical, but the “genealogical,” (which 
compares myths by their contents, not 
by the evidence of language,) that has 
brought it into ridicule. He finds thus 
the origin of religion in an almost unin- 
tentional and accidental personification 
of the powers of nature, and dismisses 
with little attention the views of those 
who, .like Herbert Spencer, find light 
on the origin of religion in the thoughts 
of savage tribes: saying that we have 
no more reason to suppose savages have 
remained stationary, and are therefore 
true examples of primitive thought, than 
that any one else has. When he says 
that he finds oftenest in their languages 
indications of retrogression from a high- 
er plane of thought, and that therefore 
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their religions are to be regarded as the 
last stage of decay, rather than the first 
of growth, his testimony as a philologist 
is not to be lightly regarded; but he 
gives altogether inadequate weight to 
the striking analogies outside of lan- 
guage between the lower savages and 
the remains of prehistoric men, and 
again between savages and young chil- 
dren. The question of the origin of 
religion, it seems to us, cannot possibly 
be discussed in the present stage of 
knowledge, without taking Professor 
Miiller into account ; but he is —in spite 
of his own protest— singularly un- 
touched by evolutionary thought, and 
oblivious to the weight of evidence to be 
had by its methods. 

Nothing could point better the con- 
trast between the honest study of these 
fascinating subjects, and the foolish play- 
ing with them that the incompetent will 
inevitably do, than to turn to the two 
books next on our list, Aryan Sun Myths 
the Origin of Religions,’ and Aryas, 
Semtites and Jews, Jehovah and the 
Christ.” They have almost the effect of 
intentional caricatures on Professor Miil. 
ler’s speculations. Based on a jumble 
of his and other philologists’ researches 
with the most accessible results in As- 
syriology, Egyptology, and folk-lore, and 
all sorts of obscure and wild books, they 
are complete examples of that class of 
literature most conspicuously known in 
Tribes” speculations. The au- 
thors have read many good books and 
many worthless ones, with an entire ina- 
bility to discriminate, and this they take 
for research. Professor Miiller’s surrender 
of years to a piece of work that was itself 
merely a preliminary to the gathering 
of material on which to base a theory, 
is so far from the comprehension of such 


tAryan Sun Myths the Origin of Religions. Troy, 
New York: 1889. 

2 Aryas, Semites and Jews, Jehovah and the Christ. 
By Lorenzo Burge. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Ce. 


speculators that it is probable it would 
not even strike their attention. 

The object of the one book is to trace 
all religion, including the Jewish and 
Christian, to the all-serviceable sun myth 
of the Vedas. The other is still more 
ambitious. Itisa second volume. The 
first one argued — or rather stated, for 
the manner is of one having official in- 
formation — that the legend of the Gar- 
den of Eden is a fable, and this is what 
it narrates: God gave the true religion 
to the Aryans, the highest of races, in 
the Aryan fatherland ; there they lived 
for five thousand years, and learned arts 
and civilization, — ate, that is, of the tree 
of knowledge ; but because they became 
corrupt and false to their mission of en- 
lightening mankind, (not, as falsely un- 
derstood by the Jews, because they ate 
of the tree,) were driven forth and left 
to relapse into savagery. This volume 
relates the second attempt of the Al- 
mighty to enlighten man. The only 
really competent race having failed, He 
was obliged to manage as best he could 
with the inferiorand “ unspiritual” Sem- 
ite,— the writer is evidently a hater of 
Jews,— and although really incapable of 


teaching religion to the world, they were 
worked up with infinite pains to where 


they could, through the Christian reve- 
lation, transmit back to the Aryan race 
the trust once before betrayed, and with 
that their service was ended. A great 
array of fragments of mythological sci- 
ence, and romantic tales, and pure inven 
tions of the writer is called to the aid of 
this theory of religious evolution. Yet 
he is perfectly sincere in it all, and the 
ethical views that he sets forth in declar 
ing what is this true religion are simple, 
pure, and sane. Neither book is worth 
a serious confutation, and our brief sum- 
mary of their themes gives little idea of 
their occasional absurdities. Yet both 
contain also a good many bits of inform- 
ation and opinion that are in accord 
with the best scholarship. 
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Doctor’ Griffiss The Lily Among. 
Thorns,‘ on the other hand, is a study of 
an excellent class, and interesting in sub- 
ject. It is an exposition of “the Bibli- 
cal Drama entitled the Song of Songs,”’ 
according to the theory of its meaning 
most generally accepted, we believe, 
nowadays,+that it sings the longing ofa 
maiden in the king’s harem for her shep- 
herd lover. It seems hardly possible 
that the medizval interpretation of this 
drama as an allegory of ‘Christ’s love 
to the Church” should be seriously 
clung to by any educated person still ; 
but Doctor Griffis’s book is a series of 
lectures delivered in his pulpit, and 
therefore written with reference to the 
feelings of simple folk as well as the ed- 
ucated, and he spends much space on 
what might seem unnecessary argument 
for the true reverence of his interpreta- 
tion. He then takes the drama passage 
by passage, expanding, interpreting, eu- 
logizing. Perhaps the exigencies of pul- 
pit delivery justified all this, but read in 
cold print, both interpretation and eu- 
logy are overstrained. The poem is full 
of beauties, but they are not enhanced by 
the constant exclamation, (in effect,) 
“ How beautiful! How pure! How life- 
like!” afterevery passage. Nor do we be- 
lieve it possible to get the meaning of the 
confused dramatic structure and obscure 
imagery nearly as closely as Doctor 
Griffis tries to get it. His bookisan in- 
teresting piece of Bible study, as it is, 
but it would have been a better one if it 
had been pruned, moderated, and short- 
ened into a fraction of its present 
length. 

Another piece of Old Testament work 
that has involved much study, and is in 
some respects very useful, is found in 
the first and second volumes of Scrif- 
tures, Hebrew and Christian ;* the third 


1The Lily Among Thorns. By William Elliott Griffis. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 


2Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. By E. T. Bart- 
lett and J. P. Peters. New Vork: 1889: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Forsale in San Francisco by the Samuel Carson 
Co. 
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volume is to contain New Testament 
scripture. The idea of these two vol- 
umes is to give a connected view of 
Hebrew history in the words of the 
Scripture, extracts being taken from the 
various books, and arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Thus, the first chapter of 
the story of the Captivity is told by the 
Psalm, “ By the Rivers of Babylon,” a 
passage from Ezekiel, a chapter from 
Lamentations, another Psalm, a portion 
of another chapter from Lamentations, 
and a third penitential Psalm ; the second 
inlike manner is made up of four peniten- 
tial psalms, three prophetic passages from 
Ezekiel, and-a brief historical passage 
from:’Kings and Jeremiah. The whole 
ground is covered, but large portions of 
the books are not used at all. Perhaps 
a complete chronological arrangement of 
the whole text would have been more 
useful to students, while the general 
reader, for whom this is meant, may pre- 
fer to get a summary of Hebrew history 
in some easier, second-hand form. 

It addstothe interest of these passages 
that the editor, Dr. Peters, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Episco- 
pal Divinity School of Philadelphia, has 
found it necessary to make his own 
translation. Great as was the service of 
the revision of 1884 in clarifying the Old 
Testament text to English readers, its 
timidity about departing from the word- 
ing of the King James version left many 
readings that a glance at the margin 
shows to be inferior to what the revisers 
themselves might otherwise have used. 
Again, although the caution they exer- 
cised in making new renderings for 
purely literary reasons was the safe side 
to err on, considering the noble English 
of the version of 1608, which has been 
the wonder of generations, nevertheless 
such versions as this of Dr. Peters 
show that in many portions the English 
could have been altered to advantage. 
A well-known case is one in which the 
revisers did venture to correct the liter- 
ary judgment of their predecessors, and 
to render “Fallen, fallen is Babylon,” in 
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strict accord with the Hebrew, instead 
of “ Babylon is fallen, is fallen.” In a 
number of cases Dr. Peters follows the 
same principle in the prophetic passa- 
ges, and to our mind gains in clearness 
and force, as compared with either of 
the accepted versions. The majesty of 
some of the prophetic passages is better 
to be felt here, than by reading them in 
their context as they are usually read. 
In the rendering of Hebrew verse Dr. 
Peters is less happy, having evidently 
felt the fetters of even the loose rhyth- 
mic form with which he has followed the 
original versification. But the gain in 
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tribes in Deuteronomy with that of 
either accepted version : 


Jehovah came from Sinai 
’ Arose for us from Seir, 

Shined from the mount of Paran ; 
With Him His holy thunders, 
In His right hand flaming fire. 
It is He that guardeth His people ; 
Whose saints are all in Thy hand, 
Yea, they lie at Thy feet. 
Moses, taking Thy words, 
Commandeth unto us a law, 
An heritage for the Church of Jacob. 
So he became king in Jerusalem, 
When the heads of the people gathered 
The tribes of Israel together. 

The second volume contains, besides 


intelligibility is even greater here than the historic matter, a collection of laws 
in the prose passages. Any one may arranged by codes, —a very useful sec- 
appreciate this who will take thetrouble tion; another of the tales, and sections 
to compare his rendering of the intro- devoted to selections from the prophecy, 
duction to the blessing of the twelve poetry, and “ Hebrew Wisdom.” 


ETC. 


Ir is hard to see how people with any knowledge 
of their own early history should find in the present 
situation in Ireland evidence that the Irish are “‘in- 
capable of self government.” We believe no one 
thinks that the Irish are already thoroughly trained 
to self-government, or would be able soon to admin- 
ister it with as much steadiness or self control as 
English, Americans, or Swiss. It may be they would 
never learn to. But we do not see anything to show 
this in the trying weeks that kave just passed. On 
the contrary, the majority of leaders and voters have 
behaved with a fair degree of dignity and no serious 
lapse of judgment under a strain hardly paralleled in 
political history. It sounded unpleasant, and re- 
pelled people at a distance and unconcerned in the 
matter, to hear of the rioting at the Kilkenny elec- 
tion, but a few handfuls of mud and some clubbing 
cut a very respectable figure compared to such Eng- 
lish election riots as are described, say, in Felix 
Holt ; or the performances at San Francisco prima- 
ries a good deal more lately, under no heavier strain 
of excitement than the question of local patronage 
could produce ; or the Boulanger episode in France. 


Iris the custom among us to attribute our own 


lapses of self-government largely to the presence of 
the Irish. No one can doubt they are a trying ele- 
ment in our city politics, but we notice that the mu- 
nicipal reformers say their recent crushing defeat in 
New York city was due not to the ignorant vote, but 
to the abstention of well-to-do Americans by thous- 
ands. Mr. H. C. Lea, of Philadelphia, some years 
ago wrote the same thing to Professor Bryce cdn- 
cerning the municipal difficulties in Philadelphia, 
and we know that it has been this same abstention 
that has defeated every effort to get a new char- 
ter in San Francisco. The impulsiveness, the 
ignorance, and the disposition to follow lead- 
ers blindly, that characterize our lowest Irish pop- 
ulations, massed in the cities, make our real 
trouble with them; and it should be remem- 
bered that in Ireland, if it were self-governing, the 
difficulties would be simplified by those limitations 
of the franchise, different forms of charters, and civil 
service arrangements, that save European cities from 
he misgovernment prevalent in ours, even in at 
country like France, where the general political 
steadiness and capacity are so much less than in our 
own. Except in our great cities, under the peculiar 
municipal conditions which have proved so disastrous, 
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but which would not be repeated in Ireland, the Irish 
have not proved an intrinsically difficult element in 
the management of our government. They have im- 
ported into our politics hostilities drawn from the 
condition of their home affairs, and done us mischief 
by giving politicians a chance to court the ‘‘ Irish 
vote” ; but their power and temptation to do this 
lies in the very fact that they are in a foreign coun- 
try, while their political interest still remains largely 
with home politics : there can be no question of 
courting the Irish vote as a separate body in Ireland. 
Even in this country, many people hope, the happy 
settlement of relations with England would dissolve 
the Irish vote, as the removal of the negro question 
would break the ‘‘solid South.” However all this 
might be, we see nothing in what has happened to 
lessen faith in the ability of the Irish to make as de- 
cent a showing in governing themselves as, say, the 
French,— as good as the English have made in gov- 
erning them, to say the least. 


THE course of current events takes us by a some- 
what striking coincidence directly from England’s 
most discreditable failure to our own, — for even 
more discreditable than our failure to manage our 
cities is our absolute failure of faith, of sense, of 
patriotism, in dealing with the Indians. Convulsed 
and starving Ireland —the desperate Indian stand 
in the Northwest — they are proclaiming pretty loud- 
ly to the world at present the dark places of our re- 
spective tyrannies. The possibilities of brutality and 
oppression that civilized man develops when he is 
well out of sight of criticism from those he stands in 
awe of, and among weaker, and doubtless more or 
less trying, peoples,— whether Congo natives, or 
Indians or negroes or Chinese in this country, or 
Irish in their own land,— ought to be to every class 
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a warning against keeping the fates of another at the 
mercy of its own chivalry or comprehension. It is 
probable that, as the reformers urge, the condition 
of our civil service, with the kind of management it 
gives to Indian agencies, has more to do with the 
present [ndian troubles than anything else. To place 
the Indian bureau under the civil service law seems 
the only way to improve matters. General appeals 
to the government to be just and merciful in deal- 
ing with the Indian do not help him much, for there 
is now no intention of injustice to him in the fram- 
ing of laws and treaties,— the time for that is past ; 
there are too many ‘Eastern philanthropists ” 
who have an eye on President and Congress. It is 
chiefly in the administering of the laws and treaties 
that the wrongs come in, and the government is 
in that much at the mercy of its agents, far out on 
the frontier, away from the check of opinion or fear 
of detection. Its only hope, therefore, if it wishes 
to save its honor and conscience, is to devise means 
for securing the most trustworthy agents possible, 
Any system of inspection is useless unless the char- 
acter of the inspectors is likewise secured. Not that 
all the wrongs of the Indians come from corruptions 
and inefficiencies in the administrative service, —- the 
crying failure of the Interior Department and the 
courts to obtain redress for the Round Valley In- 
dians, boldly robbed of their lands without the color 
of law, forbids such a statement ; but that this is 
the general and steady source of wrong is hardly to 
be doubted. We can only hope that — as England 
can only be made to listen to Irish needs by “out 

rages’ —this bloodshed at Pine Ridge, like several 
preceding episodes of the sort, will carry a little far- 
ther along the national conscience toward the point 
of insisting that the Indian service shall be taken out 
of politics. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Some Books for Young People. 


Two of these books are stories, and all of them are 
meant for boys and girls in their teens. Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s story, Ascutney Street,' is a love tale, but it is 
intended to inculcate in young girls that habit of 
character and action that lead up to happy love 
affairs somewhere in the future, rather than to enter- 
tain those who have already reached or passed the 
time of love. Its tone is didactic, but not unpleas- 
antly so — in some respects, indeed, it is a pleasant 


1 Ascutney Street. By Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney. Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1890. For sale 
in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company, 


teacherly and motherly tone. Its lesson of simpli- 
city, directness, inconspicuousness, freedom from all 
pretense, and the steady dignity of respect for one’s 
self and one’s circumstance, is a most excellent one, 


, and well worth giving to young people in this time, 


when luxury and artificial distinctions press upon 
the earlier New England ideal of “‘ plain living and 
high thinking.” But, however nobly simple her so- 
cial ideas are, Mrs. Whitney is possessed by a spirit 
of arti ficiality in writing that she cannot escape, but 
rather becomes more and more helplessly subject to. 
She is not self-conscious in her own person, but she 
is dram atically self-conscious in the persons of her 
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characters, if such a criticism be intelligible. She is 
like an amateur actor who is not conscious of herself 
as Gladys Brown while she acts Mrs. Roberts, but 
is conscious of herself as Mrs. Roberts. Mrs. Whit- 
ney seems to go through her own pages clasping her 
hands like one of Du Maurier’s zsthetes at the su- 
periority of behavior achieved by her nicest girls and 
most high-minded men. This is a little trying, but 
it becomes exasperating when she insists upon wrest- 
ing every incident into a ‘‘ parable,’’ and sprinkling 
life and conversation full of epigrams and conceits. 
The whole of this little novel, for instance, is wrest- 
ed into a kind of interpretation of ‘* Alice’s Adven- 
tures,” regarded in the light of an allegory. Life 
among people who talked in the way these people do 
would be very fatiguing. Young girls, however, are 
not very critical on such matters — we fear they at- 
titudinize a little too much in their own minds them- 
selves, and set up commonplaces as profound too 
habitually, to recognize defect in simplicity readily ; 
and the really true and high ways of thinking that 
make the staple of such a book as Ascutney Street 
may reach them, without their being affected by 
the drawbacks. 

If the present reviewer were giving a book to a 
young girl, however, with the intent of bringing her 
into touch with a gentlewoman’s way of looking at 
life and manners, — fine, and simple, and earnest, 


and sensible,— we should select not ‘* Ascutney 


Street,” but Gir/s and Women.’ This is a series of 
talks to girls about their aims in life, their education, 
their occupations, and behavior. It is an old sub- 
ject, and books of advice to girls are many. The 
docility of the young girl as a class, her real desire to 
do and be what is expected of her, is rather strikingly 
evidenced by the quantity of such books that she wil] 
read, and the attention she will pay to their recom- 
mendations, as compared with the fate books of 
‘*Talks for Boys,” on their manners and conduct, 
would have. <A book of unusual force, like Horace 
Mann's, does get itself read among young men ; but 
young girls seem really desirous of being told what to 
do, and any book of advice that adapts itself at all 
to their present conditions can get an audience. The 
journals that they read, contain pages of the same sort 
of didactics. Much of it is excellent now, at least, 
in breeding and ethical spirit. On the intellectual 
Side it is apt to be not exactly weak or reactionary, 
but mediocre. The present book is of exceptional 
merit on thisside. It is written from the standpoint 
of some one with an intellectual horizon, with much 
of the “‘ wisdom of life,” and a full appreciation of 
the wisdom of books, and with a good understanding 
of young girls and their actual conditions. It is 
practical and free from sentimentalities ; free, too, 
from class limitations of thought, and may be read 
with pleasure by a well disposed girl in a working 

1Girls and Women. By E. Chester. Riverside Li- 
brary for Young People. Boston: 1890: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. For sale in San Francisco by The Ban- 
croft Company. 


girls’ club or a fashionable set. We are glad to say 
what we can to secure it a wider circulation. 

If boys in their teens are not very open to advice, 
even in the form of a stcry, there is yet to be found 
an occasional writer who can reach them with simple 
essons of honor, and manliness, and kindness, and in- 
dustry, and be welcomed every time, and never ac- 
cused of preaching. At least there is one such,— 
and so easy does the thing appear when it is done, 
that it seems strange there should be but one J. T. 
Trowbridge. His books pour out, one after another, 
with nothing in the least striking about any of them, 
and a singular evenness of readability. Their topic 
is always the doings of a good, well-meaning boy, 
who is not particularly wise nor brilliant, and takes 
himself and life with a certain healthy common- 
placeness; he is always clean and kindly and hon- 
est, he meets no sensational experiences, and makes 
no sensational successes, and the boys never think 
him a prig, and seem to like him quite as well as if 
Mr. Trowbridge had thought it necessary to fill his 
mouth with low-grade slang and his time with silly 
pranks and unkindnesses toward his sisters, in order 
to make him a real, live boy. Zhe Ae/p Gatherers,? 
tells a little story of four such boys, meant for boys 
of twelve or thirteen to read, and likely to be read 
by them with pleasure. 

Oliver Optic has been writing boys’ stories so 
long that the reviewer of today must be venerable 
indeed that does not find his judgment of this proli- 
fic writer tinged with the memories of youth. There 
come to mind the days when in the fire of youthful 
emotion he devoured the Starry Flag Series, the 
Woodville Series, or the Army and Navy Series, in 
all of which the audacious youngster is blessed with 
abnormal chances of distinguishing himself, and mi- 
raculous good luck. To the youthful mind this ap- 
pears to be quite the properthing, and perhaps books 
of this kind do much to impress that notion so 
strongly that it takes years of hard knocks and bitter 
disappointments to efface it. Mr. Adams seems a 
little more careful in his later books to show how his 
youngsters acquire by hard study and by uncommon 
advantages the knowledge that serves them so well 
at critical moments, although the difference may be 
only in our eyes that read. But aside from this there 
is little change. On the Blockade shows the same 


precocious, audacious, modest, and fortunate eigh- , 


teen-year-old lad that we have known so long, in 
command of a war steamer of the blockading squad- 
ron. It is needless to say more of the story. 

But what does surprise the reader, returning with 
maturer taste to this writer of his youth, is the exe- 
crably stilted quality of the literary style, which used 


2 The Kelp Gatherers. By J. T. Trowbridge. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard: 1890. For salein San Francisco 
by The Bancroft Company. 


8On the Blockade. By Oliver Optic Boston: Lee 
& Shepard: 1891. For sale in San Francisco by The 
Bancroft Company. 
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to pass to the young mind as the exalted and digni- 
fied language of high official position. This perver- 
sion of literary taste is the gravest fault we have to 
find with Oliver Optic. 

Mrs. Wiggin has taught us to expect that each new 
year will bring with it some graceful story from her 
pen, full of child life and child love. This year 
there are two books, though one of them, Zhe Story 
Hfour,) bears her sister’s name also on the title page. 
It is a collection of stories told to kindergarten chil- 
dren, and repeated till they have crystallized in just 
the shape most effective to the childish mind. They 
are not entirely new, children’s stories seldom are, 
and originality is no great virtue in the nursery story- 
teller. But the adaptations are well made, and 
there will be no dissent, either on the part of old 
folk or little ones, to the verdict that they are good 
stories. Older people will find Mrs. Wiggin’s Intro- 
duction a pleasant and sympathetic discussion of the 
place and uses of fiction in nursery and kindergarten. 

Timothy's Quest? bears as a sub-title,** A Story for 
Anybody, Young or Old, who Caresto Read it,” and 
it is a bit puzzling to say whether it is strictly a child’s 
story at all. Itis rather one of those stories that 
contrive a double debt to pay, being meant tobe read 
aloud to children by an older person. The reader 
will find it necessary at times to explain a word or 
paraphrase a sentence, and he will be continually en- 
tertained by allusions and side hints entirely beyond 

1 The Story Hour. 
Nora A. Smith. 
Co, 

2Timothy’s Quest. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Boston : 1890: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
For sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Co, 
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his auditors ; while they on their part will find no 
lack of incident and feeling quite suited to their com. 
prehension. And both reader and audience will en- 
joy and be benefited by the story. 


West American Oaks. 


When the late Doctor Albert Kellogg died his 
work on West American Oaks,* representing much of 
the labor of a lifetime, remained unfinished and un- 
published. By the liberality of Captain James M, 
McDonald, this work has been completed and printed 
with fitting illustrations. In Part,I. iscontained Doctor 
Kellogg’s work, and in Part II. that work is supple- 
men‘ed with equal care and equal love for the sub- 
ject by Professor Edward Lee Greene, of the State 
University at Berkeley. There are thirty-seven 
plates in the two volumes, and sixty-eight species 
and varieties are indexed. The work is of the most 
painstaking and technical kind, and Professor Greene 
has inspired Mr. George Hansen, who drew the 
plates under his supervision, with the seme spirit 
Even a non-scientific observer cannot but be inter- 
ested in noting the great variety, and great beauty of 
some of the varieties, as they are here pictured. A 
trip in the Sierras, where these noble trees form so 
large a part of the landscape, serves to make any 
nature lover an enthusiast on West American Oaks, 
and many people will thank the authors, the illus- 
trator, and Captain McDonald for these books. 


8 West American Oaks, Vol. I. By Albert Kellogg. 
Vol. Il. By Edward Lee Greene, San Francisco. 
1889 and 1890. 
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